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ON  THE  COVER— The  Hon.  Richard  "Walker  Boiling,  '37, 
Missouri  Congressman,  was  chosen  by  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine  for  its  Silver  Jubilee  All-American  Football  Team. 
The  team  is  chosen  each  year  for  a  combination  of  college 
football  prowess  and  later  accomplishment.  Among  the 
judges  was  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  At  Sewa- 
nee Boiling  played  tackle.  He  has  also  figured  in  the  news 
as  a  leading  contender  for  majority  leader  of  the  House  and 
has  been  more  recently  mentioned  as  a  likely  successor  to 
Ribicoffs  cabinet  post.  Boiling  will  be  SMA's  1962  com- 
mencement speaker.  He  was  an  instructor  at  the  Academy 
in  1937-38.  See  SMA  Alumni  Quarterly,  January  1962,  for 
interview. 


Gentlemen  .  .  . 
The  Vice- Chancellor 

In  connection  with  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  our  future  which  we  are 
now  undertaking  at  the  beginning  of 
our  second  century,  I  recently  followed  the 
example  of  Leonidas  Polk  at  the  beginning 
of  our  first  century  by  going  abroad  to  study 
European  educational  systems.  During  last 
November  I  visited  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  Russia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Comparative  Education  Society 
to  find  out  as  much  as  I  could  about  what 
they  are  doing  from  the  elementary  level 
up  through  the  universities.  It  was  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  from  my  point  of  view 
in  providing  a  significant  perspective  against 
which  to  draw  our  own  plans. 

As  one  might  have  expected,  I  concluded 
that  not  only  do  we  have  things  to  learn 
from  them,  but  they  also  have  things 
to  learn  from  us.  They  are  more  aware  of 
the  latter  point,  perhaps,  than  we  are  of  the 
former;  and  their  danger  now  is  not  that 
they  may  continue  to  underrate  us,  but 
that  they  may  come  to  admire  us  to  the 
point  of  repeating  all  of  our  mistakes — a 
fate  from  which  I  hope  they  may  be  de- 
livered. 

Since  I  brought  back  more  than  sixty 
pages  of  closely  written  notes,  I  could  be 
tempted  to  enter  upon  a  longer  description 
of  their  systems  than  would  be  appropriate 
here;  but  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
is  that  of  drawing  value  judgments  from 
the  wealth  of  detail,  and  that  is  a  much 
more  difficult  assignment. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is  by 
giving  a  few  details  about  college  prepara- 
tory studies  in  England  for  comparison  with 
their  counterpart  in  America.  A  typical 
English  "grammar  school"  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  what  we  call  by  that  name) 
comprises  six  forms  or  grades,  corresponding 
to  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  years  of 
schooling,  inclusive.  In  these  six  years 
twenty  subjects  are  offered:  five  languages 
(Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man), mathematics  (through  elementary 
calculus),  six  natural  sciences  (general 
continued  on  inside  back  cover 
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1961  Gifts  Near  Record 
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241,056 

58,858 

175,281 

8,574 

ifts  amounting  to  $1,832,083 
came  to  the  University  of  the  South 
in  1961.  It  was  the  second  highest 
total  in  history,  falling  a  little  be- 
low the  $1,884,000  recorded  in  i960. 
Both  of  the  banner  years  included 
large  bequests:  that  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  W.  Alston  in  i960  and 
of  Miss  Georgia  Wilkins  in  1961. 
Income  by  categories  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Alumni  $    119,605 

Episcopalians  and  others     1,228,707 
Parishes  and  dioceses 
Corporations 
Foundations 
Other  sources 

Total  $1,832,083 

The  number  of  alumni  donors  was 
1,246 — about  20  per  cent.  Alumni 
gifts  declined  in  1961,  perhaps  re- 
flecting concern  over  the  action  of 
the  trustees  last  June  which  de- 
clared that  all  applications  to  any 
department  of  the  University  must 
be  processed  without  regard  for 
race. 

"We  must  confront  this  problem 
head-on,"  said  alumni  president 
John  M.  Ezzell.  "The  segregation- 

The  headpieca  on  this  page  is  a  photo- 
graph of  the  repository  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  memorializing  Dr.  Egbert  B. 
Freyer,  '24. 
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integration  dispute  affects  not  only 
Sewanee.  We  cannot  let  Sewanee's 
welfare  depend  on  agreement  or 
disagreement  over  trustees'  policy. 
There  have  been  other  disputes  and 
there  will  continue  to  be.  The  steadv 
support  of  the  University  of  the 
South  must  continue.  Why?  Be- 
cause Christian  education  is  impor- 
tant. Sewanee  stands  for  that.  And 
because  excellence  is  important.  Se- 
wanee stands  for  that. 

"The  national  officers  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni,  acting  on  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
last  June  and  at  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil meeting  in  October,  are  perfectly 
clear  in  their  policy.  The  alumni 
intend  to  support  Sewanee  first  and 
debate  their  differences  of  opinion 
later  through  democratic  channels 
provided  for  that  purpose,  i.e., 
through  the  trustees  duly  elected  by 
the  owning  dioceses,  the  faculties, 
and  the  alumni. 


"Two  facts  are  important  above 
others,"  said  president  Ezzell.  "The 
first  is  that  corporations  and  foun- 
dations are  scanning  with  an  eagle 
eye  the  contributing  record  of  an 
institution's  alumni.  We  don't  know 
how  much  we  lost  because  our  re- 
cord was  not  better  than  it  was. 

"The  second  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity needs  money.  Larger  percent- 
ages help  us  get  money  but  we 
can't  spend  the  larger  percentage. 
We  need  dollars  too.  I  refer  to 
numerous  of  our  more  dependable 
alumni  who  were  giving  the  Uni- 
versity $10  a  year  in  1946  and  who 
are  still  giving  the  university  $10  in 
1962.  We  must  have  more  alumni 
take  a  thoughtful  look  at  (a)  Se- 
wanee's rising  costs,  (b)  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  top-flight 
education  in  our  national  survival, 
and  (c)  the  improved  circumstances 
of  our  individual  alumnus." 


Architect's  Drawing  of 

A  forestry  building  in  honor 
of  J.  Bayard  Snowden  of 
Memphis  has  been  financed  and  is 
now  going  up.  The  sandstone 
structure  will  relieve  presently 
over-stuffed  space  in  the  basement 
of  Carnegie  Science  Hall  and  in  the 
present  forestry  building  located  in 
the  former  home  of  the  University 
Press. 

A  matching  offer  of  #25,000  by 
Episcopalian  Clarence  Day  of  Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi,  and  another 
#25,000  from  Bishop  Frank  A.  Ju- 
lian, '11,  Sewanee's  Director  of  De- 
velopment prov'ded  the  spark  for 
a  campaign  quietly  conducted 
among  a  few  lumber  firms  by  pro- 
fessor Charles  Cheston,  trustee  John 
Dearborn  of  Birmingham,  former 
regent  Edmund  Orgill  of  Memphis,. 
and  state  senator  Cartter  Patten  cf 
Chattanooga. 

The  two-story  building  will  be 
located  angularly  across  from  the 
old  Magnolia  site.  The  site  of  Sel- 
den  Hall  has  been  designated  for 
possible  future  headquarters  for  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Research  Center,  now 
crowded  in  the  former  furnace  room 
of  Science  Hall. 

Snowden  bears  one  of  the  most 
honored  names  in  Sewanee  history. 
He  is  the  father,  uncle,  and  brother 
of  alumni  and  benefactors.  He  is 
the  donor  of  the  Annie  B.  Snowden 
chair  of  forestry  and  has  personally 
given  or  influenced  numerous  major 
gifts  to  University  causes,  including 
the  hospital. 


the  Snowden  Building 

University  Bulletin 
Releases  Figures 

Between  1904  and  i960,  these 
increases  occurred  in  the  "real 
purchasing  power"  (income  meas- 
ured in  commodity  dollars)  of  the 
following  people: 

Full  professors  increased  29% 

Assistant    professors  28% 

Soft  coal  workers  198% 

All  manufacturing  workers  187% 

(Figures  from  College  and  Univer- 
sity Bulletin.    June  I,  1961.) 


Sewanee  Alumnus 
Elected  New  Bishop 

Sewanee  has  just  acquired  its 
forty-fifth  alumnus  bishop,  Very 
Rev.  William  E.  Sanders,  '45, 
elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Tennessee  at 
its  130th  annual  convention.  Be- 
fore his  elevation,  the  bishop-elect 
was  dean  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
in  Memphis. 

Dean  Sanders  was  born  in  Nat- 
chez, Mississippi,  in  1919.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  degree  from  Van- 
derbilt  in  1942,  his  B.D.  from  Se- 
wanee in  1945,  and  the  S.T.M.  from 
U  nion  Theological  Seminary  in 
1946.  In  1959  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South.  Before  going  to 
St.  Mary's,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders 
was  assistant  rector  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Chattanooga. 

The  acquisition  by  its  alumni  of 
four  bishoprics  in  one  year  is  pro- 
bably something  of  a  record,  for 
Sewanee  or  any  other  college.  The 
other  three:  John  M.  Allin,  '43, 
James  L.  Duncan,  '39,  and  William 
L.  Hargrave,  '52.  See  Sewanee 
News,  November,  1961. 


Sewanee  now  has  an  electronics  laboratory,  thanks  latrgely  to  the  ingenuity  of  its 
new  physics  professor  William  Allen  (right).  He  and  professor  John  Dicks  are 
shown  here  looking  at  the  oscilloscope.  Dr.  Allen  put  together  kitchen  cabinets 
from  a  mail  order  house  to  make  a  neat  set-up  in  the  basement  of  Guerry  Hall. 
The  physics  department  now  has  its  sights  on  a  computer. 


Coulson 
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University  Choir 
To  Go  on  the  Road 

The  Sewanee  Choir,  abrim 
with  kudos  this  year,  will 
tour  during  spring  vacation, 
under  the  direction  of  choirmaster 
Dr.  William  W.  Lemonds.  Their 
itinerary  (still  subject  to  some 
modification)   is: 

Saturday  night,  March  24.  Dar- 
lington School  for  Boys  in 
Rome,   Georgia. 

Monday  morning,  A-larch  25.  Lee 
High  School  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Monday  noon.  Rotary  Club  of 
Jacksonville. 

Monday  night.  Public  concert  in 
Prudential  Auditorium, 
Jacksonville. 

Tuesday  night,  March  27.  Or- 
lando. Concert  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

Wednesday  night,  March  28. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Concert 
of  Sacred  Music  at  All  Saints' 
Church. 

Thursday,  March  29.  Miami.  No 
sponsor  as  yet.  If  none  forth- 
coming the  choir  will  take  a 
day  off  here. 

Friday,  March  30.  St.  Peters- 
burg. Location  not  yet  ar- 
ranged. 

Sunday,  April  1.  Macon,  Georgia. 
11:00  service  at  Christ 
Church. 

Sunday  night.  Atlanta.  Joint 
concert  with  Emory  Girls' 
Glee  Club  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity. 

April  2.  Westminster  School  in 
Atlanta.     Tentative. 


A 


radio  program  made  up  from 
last  year's  Christmas  concert  was 
taped  and  played  during  Christmas 
week  by  forty-five  radio  stations 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 


Coulson 

Sewanee's   long-awaited  new  organ  is  now  being  installed  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $75,000. 


Did  You  Get  Yours? 


The  long-promised  directory  of 
Sewanee  alumni — all  who  entered 
any  department  in  the  first  cen- 
tury— went  in  the  mail  in  mid- 
January.  Two  truckloads!  If  you 
did  not  receive  yours,  with  its  bright 
orange  cover,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  it. 

We  still  are  holding  orders  of 
those  who  wanted  the  full  set  of  six 
sections  for  which  they  sent  checks 
for  #10  last  year.  The  bindery  has 
them  and  they  should  be  ready  in 
another  couple  of  weeks. 


Meantime  the  single  copies  of 
the  various  sections  are  free.  Look 
in  the  front  of  the  Index  and  order 
any  of  the  other  sections  that  you 
want.  Our  supply  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, geographically  arranged  and 
published  in  1954,  is  now  exhausted, 
but  we  have  plenty  of  Sections  II, 
III,  IV,  and  V- — all  arranged  by 
year  of  entrance.  We  hope  to  re- 
publish the  geographical  section  in 
1964  but  never  (in  our  lifetime)  are 
we  likely  to  republish  the  chrono- 
logical (matriculation)  register  sec- 
tions.   Don't  wait  to  get  yours. 


Organist  William  W.  Lemonds  briefs  student  chapel  guides  on 
the  new  instrument.  Left  to  right:  Larry  Mabry,  Dr.  Lemonds, 
Gene  Dickson,  Thomas  Midyette,  and  Thomas  Farrar. 
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Ralston  Coming 
To  St.  Luke's 

Joining  the  School  of  Theology 
faculty  when  he  finishes  his 
present  year  of  studying  and 
teaching  as  an  American  Fellow  at 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury, England,  is  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Ralston,  Jr.,  College  class 
of  195 1.  Dean  George  M.  Alex- 
ander made  the  announcement  with 
more  than  the  usual  satisfaction  of 
a  dean  welcoming  a  new  professor. 
"To  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralston 
on  the  staff  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology will  be  a  greater  pleasure  than 
I  can  really  express,"  Dean  Alex- 
ander said.  "He  has  been  asked 
before  this  to  return  to  Sewanee,  in 
other  capacities,  and  we  are  glad 
that  at  last  we  have  been  able  to 
offer  him  the  work  in  which  he  is 
most  interested  and  best  prepared. 
He  will  bring  many  accomplish- 
ments, great  versatility,  and  a 
lively  appreciation  of  Sewanee's 
primary  purpose  for  existence." 

The  Rev.  William  Ralston  went 
from  Sewanee  to  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  and 
received  the  bachelor  of  sacred  the- 
ology degree  there  in  1954  and  the 
master's  in  1956.  He  was  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  at  General  Seminary 
from  1954  to  1956,  and  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  priesthood  in  1955.  In 
1956-57  he  was  a  Church  Society 
for  College  Work  Fellow  at  Har- 
vard and  then  became  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Trinity  College  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  He  will  come  to  Sewanee 
in  the  fall  of  1962  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  religion  and 
ethics. 


Five  Professors  to  Work  Abroad 


Five  professors  will  work 
abroad  during  the  coming 
year  on  the  newly  instituted 
sabbatical  leave  plan.  First  to  go 
is  Dr.  Stratton  Buck,  head  of  the 
language  departments,  who  will 
study  the  historical  background  of 
19th  Century  author  Gustave  Flau- 
bert's Education  Sentimentale  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  left  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  and  will  return 
in  the  fall.  (They  will  keep  house 
in  a  Paris  apartment). 

The  C.  FitzSimons  Allisons, 
School  of  Theology,  will  be  some- 
where not  yet  definitely  determined 
in  the  British  Isles  for  the  fall  se- 
mester. They  will  leave  Sewanee 
in  June  for  Canterbury,  where  Dr. 
Allison  is  scheduled  to  teach  a  short 
course  at  St.  Augustine's  College. 
His  research  will  be  in  the  field  of 
doctrine  justification  in  seventeenth 
century  Church  history. 


The  Rev.  William  Ralston,  joining  the 
theology  faculty  in  the  fall,  was  snapped 
at  Canterbury  last  summer  with  Sewa- 
nee Chaplain  David  B.  Collins.  Four 
out  of  seven  American  clergymen  in- 
vited to  St.  Augustine's  College  in 
Canterbury  last  year  were  Sewanee 
men. 


Dr.  Harry  C.  Yeatman  and  Dr. 
James  E.  Thorogood  will  spend  all 
of  the  academic  year  1962-63  afield. 
Dr.  Yeatman's  itinerary  includes 
Plymouth,  England,  Southern 
France,  Monaco,  Naples,  and  Co- 
chin in  southern  India  (where  he 
will  attend  an  international  confer- 
ence of  biologists).  He  will  pursue 
his  research  on  the  effects  of  ocean 
currents  on  copepods,  an  organism 
living  in  marine  algae.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  Dr.  Yeatman  has  won 
outstanding  recognition.  The  Yeat- 
man family  are  all  going,  including 
Jean  Hansford,  born  on  November 
13,  1961,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Yeatman 
and  young  Clay. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thorogood  will 
spend  most  of  his  sabbatical  year 
in  Aix-en-Provence,  near  Marseil- 
les, where  he  will  teach  a  course  in 
economics  at  the  Institute  for 
American  Universities.  (Sewanee  is 
one  of  the  sponsoring  universities 
for  this   institute). 

Dr.  James  M.  Grimes  and  Mrs. 
Grimes  will  leave  in  February,  1963, 
for  Athens,  where  Dr.  Grimes  will 
do  research  in  classical  archaeology. 
His  headquarters  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies,  of 
which  Sewanee  is  a  member  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Grimes'  work  will  go 
toward  a  handbook  for  students  of 
Greek  archaeology. 


Round-Up 


Sewanee's  alumni  office  is  try- 
ing to  round  up  a  more  com- 
plete list  of  its  alumni  who 
have   achieved   special  distinctions. 
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With  the  advent  of  four  more  alum- 
ni bishops,  that  total  is  forty-five. 

In  generals,  admirals,  governors, 
and  U.  S.  Senators  the  list  is  prob- 
ably fairly  complete.  Sewanee's 
five  admirals  are  Cary  T.  Grayson, 
Telfair  Knight,  Robert  J.  Lannon, 
Dashiell  Madeira,  and  James  M. 
Minter.  There  are  a  score  of  gene- 
rals if  we  include  SMA,  but  eleven 
who  went  to  the  University  are 
Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs,  B.  Frank 
Cheatham,  Jr.,  Dabney  Otey  Elliott, 
Alvan  C.  Gillem,  William  C.  Gor- 
gas,  Henry  Jervey,  Samuel  Goode 
Jones,  John  E.  McDill,  Cyrus  S. 
Radford,  Harry  C.  Williams,  and 
L.  Kemper  Williams. 

The  four  governors  are  Ellis  G. 
Arnall  of  Georgia,  George  W.  Bax- 
ter of  Wyoming,  Henry  H.  Horton 
of  Tennessee,  and  Vail  M.  Pittman 
of  Nevada.  An  equal  number  of 
senators  are  Harry  P.  Cain  of 
Washington,  Luke  Lea  of  Ten- 
nessee, LeRoy  Percy  and  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

U.  S.  Congressmen  on  the  honor 
roll  are  Charles  K.  Bell  of  Tennes- 
see, Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri, 
Armistead  I.  Selden  of  Alabama, 
and  Edward  Swann  of  New  York. 

Help  is  needed  in  locating  Sewa- 
nee  men  who  have  served  as  state 
senators  or  congressmen.  At  pres- 
ent we  can  only  name  twenty-six 
and  we  think  there  must  be  twice 
that  many.  Do  you  know  others 
than  these? 

F.  Clay  Bailey,  Tennessee; 
Thomas  C.  Barret  Louisiana;  John 
S.  Beard,  Florida;  Charles  K.  Bell, 
Tennessee;  Daniel  A.  Finlayson, 
Florida;  Hiram  M.  Garwood, 
Texas;  William  P.  Hall,  Louisiana; 
Henry  H.  Horton,  Tennessee;  Lau- 
rence B.  Howard,  Tennessee;  Ed- 
ward W.  Hughes,  South  Carolina; 
Harrison  Jordan,  Louisiana;  Rogers 
C.  Kelley,  Texas;  James  T.  Mann, 
Georgia;  James  W.  E.  Moore,  Jr., 
Tennessee;  Floy  H.  Parker,  Mis- 
sissippi; S.  Pierre  Robineau,  Flor- 
ida; Joseph  B.  Rylance,  Alabama; 


ohn  D.  Shaffer,  Louisiana;  Leon 
R.  Smith,  Louisiana;  Thomas  H. 
Smith,  Alabama;  Andrew  L.  Todd, 
Tennessee;  Kyle  A.  Vick,  Texas; 
Samuel  M.  Ward,  South  Carolina; 
W.  Blackburn  Wilson,  Jr.,  South 
Carolina;  Thomas  Worthington, 
Mississippi;  Arthur  M.  R.  Young, 
South  Carolina. 
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ot  until  recently  did  the 
alumni  office  attempt  to  corral  may- 
ors. The  eighteen  listed  here  prob- 
ably represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total.  Will  all  mayors  please  drop 
us  a  line  and  get  on  the  honor  roll? 
We  now  have: 

Charles  W.  Adams,  Easton,  Md.; 
Albert  L.  Bordelon,  Cottonport, 
La.;  John  D.  Bowden,  Palacios, 
Texas;  William  N.  Breckinridge, 
Fincastle,  Va.;  John  G.  M.  Ford, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Ben  M.  Govan, 
Marianna,  Ark.;  Dudley  P.  Harris, 
Marianna,  Ark.;  Isham  K.  Hicks, 
Melbourne,  Fla.;  Charles  D.  Leffler, 
Miami,  Fla.;  William  H.  Long,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tenn.;  William  C.  Loon- 
ey,  Normandy,  Tennessee;  Laur- 
ence B.  Paine,  Meridian,  Miss; 
Howard  S.  Risley,  Stone  Harbor, 
N.  J.;  Joseph  B.  Stickney,  Greens- 
boro, Ala.;  Thomas  P.  Stoney, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Robert  Thomas, 
Ridgeway,  S.  C;  James  A.  Van 
Hoose,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  David  G. 
Wettlin,  Orange,  Cal. 


Service  Chaplains 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Episco- 
palians now  serving  as  chaplains  in 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
Sewanee  men,  most  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  St.  Luke's.  A  number  at- 
tended both  college  and  seminary 
at  Sewanee. 

In  the  Army  are  Capt.  Alister  C. 
Anderson,  GST  '53,  Ft.  Jay,  N.  Y.; 
Maj.  William  P.  Barrett,  '40,  Fair- 
banks, Alaska;  Capt.  W.  Scott  Ben- 
nett, '56,  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.;  Capt. 
Charles  L.  Burgreen,  '46  Chaplain's 
School,  Ft.  Slocum,  N.  Y.;  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  M.  Mize,  '27,  in  the  Far 
East;  Capt.  Robert  L.  Oliveros,  '49, 
in  Korea;  Capt.  John  A.  Pedlar,  '56, 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex. 

Navy  chaplains  include  Comdr. 
Charles  W.  Adams,  Treasure  Island 
NAS,  Calif.;  Comdr.  Cyril  Best,  '40, 
Naval  Training  Center,  Bainbridge, 
Md.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Samuel  R.  Hard- 
man,  '48,  U.  S.  S.  Galveston;  Lt. 
Charles  L.  Keyser,  '51,  NAS,  Key 
West,  Fla.;  and  Lt.  (j.g.)  Christo- 
pher B.  Young,  '57,  in  the  Antarctic 
with  Operation  Deepfreeze  '62. 

Air  Force  chaplains  are  Maj.  W. 
Armistead  Boardman,  '43  in  Okla- 
homa; Maj.  Lawrence  M.  Fenwick, 
'33,  Tyndal  AFB,  Fla.;  Lt.  Col. 
William  Mercer  Green,  '36,  Japan; 
Capt.  John  R.  McGrory,  '52,  Mo- 
rocco; and  Lt.  George  H.  Quarter- 
man,  '56,  Travis  AFB.  Calif. 


A  $60,000  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  in- 
sured a  second  summer  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Institute  for 
Science  and  Mathematics,  leading  to  the  master  of  arts  in 
teaching  degree  for  selected  secondary  school  teachers.  De- 
partment heads  planning  the  institute  are  Dr.  David  B.  Camp, 
chemistry;  Dr.  H.  Malcolm  Owen,  biology,  director  of  the  in- 
stitute; Provost  Gaston  S.  Bruton  (standing,,  mathematics;  and 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Petry,  physics. 

Coubon 


One  of  the  areas  of  greatest  re- 
surgence at  Sewanee  in  the 
last  few  years  is  that  of  the 
several  arts.  A  community  that  not 
long  since  had  to  journey  to  Chat- 
tanooga or  Nashville  for  its  music 
and  its  graphic  arts  now  is  a  host 
center  in  its  turn. 

Each  of  the  major  concerts  pre- 
sented in  the  new  Guerry  Hall  has 
attracted  thirty  to  forty  visitors 
from  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
Huntsville  and  points  beyond  and 
between.  A  particularly  interesting 
and  interested  group  has  been  made 
up  of  German  scientists  from  Red- 
stone missile  center  in  Huntsville 
and  the  wind  tunnel  research  instal- 
lations at  Tullahoma.  One  of  the 
latter,  Heinrich  Ramm,  has  joined 
the  Sewanee  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  so  has  become  performer  as 
well  as  listener.  He  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Crady  form  the  viola  section. 

The  chamber  orchestra  is  one  of 
several  new  groups  which  have 
sprung  to  life  under  the  dynamic 
stimulus  of  Dr.  William  W.  Lem- 
onds,  music  director,  who  came  to 
Sewanee  in  the  fall  of  i960  from 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  His  im- 
pact on  the  college  community  has 
often  seemed  that  of  a  cyclone  from 
his  former  plain.  The  choir  jumped 
in  his  first  year  to  a  membership  of 
eighty  and  now  numbers  120.  He 
has  also  introduced  a  new  student 
glee  club  and  the  Sewanee  Cantata 
Singers,  a  group  composed  of  men 
and  women  from  student,  faculty, 
and  resident  contingents.  Dr.  Lem- 
onds  is  himself  the  University  Or- 
ganist and  his  wife  is  a  rare  soprano 
soloist.  All  these  units,  in  addition 
to  the  carillon  which  has  come  to 
be  as  essentially  Sewanee  as  Bres- 
Iin  Tower,  have  scheduled  for  1961- 
62  fourteen  concerts  composing  the 
Sewanee  Festival  of  Baroque  Music. 

Guest  artists  chosen  by  the  Lec- 
tures and  Concerts  Committee  un- 


Art  Boom 

der  the  brilliant  chairmanship  of 
Professor  William  Guenther  have 
brought  to  Sewanee  a  soaring  ex- 
citement of  a  kind  that  many  had 
forgotten,  many  did  not  know  ex- 
isted. Most  bone-tingling  have 
been  Nell  Rankin,  Metropolitan 
Opera  soprano  who  opened  Guerry 
Hall  and  brought  with  her,  along 
with  effortless  music  at  the  peak  of 


the  human  voice's  capabilities,  an 
aura  of  the  sumptuous  past,  of  vel- 
vet-trained openings  and  champagne 
from  diamond  slippers;  and  Rosa- 
lyn  Tureck,  Bach  interpreter  par 
excellence.  Of  Miss  Tureck's  per- 
formance Chattanooga  critic  R.  E. 
Cooper  said,  "Concertgoers  of  the 
area  were  privileged  to  attend  per- 
haps the  most  exciting  musical  event 
of  the  year." 


Purple 

Sewanee  Review  editor  Andrew  Lytle  (right)  talks  writing  with 
students  Richard  Tillinghast  and  Don  Timberlake  (back  to 
camera) . 
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-nother  new  and  vital  force  is 
Stanford  Barrett,  artist-in-resi- 
dence, who  adds  special  gifts  for 
provoking  creativity  in  his  students 
to  an  amiable  enthusiasm  and  a 
general  obligingness.  Mr.  Barrett 
has  had  traveling  exhibits  in  Lower 
Tuckaway  almost  continuously.  He 
has  revived  the  community  art  clas- 
ses and  his  students  range  from  pro- 
fessional artist  Jean  Tallec  (see 
back  cover)  to  SMA  cadets  and 
"the  doll  department,"  as  Mr.  Bar- 
rett is  alleged  to  call  a  section  of 
decorative  young  devotees.  Among 
them  are  serious  amateurs  like  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Keppler,  Professor  A. 
Scott  Bates,  and  SMA  headmaster 
Robert  P.  Moore.  "He  really 
teaches,"  is  the  comment  most  fre- 
quently heard  from  students  of  the 
new  artist-in-residence. 


All  Saints'  Receives  Tapestry 
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'iterature  has  had  its  prod  too, 
from  Andrew  Lytle,  SMA  '20, 
novelist  and  new  editor  of  the  Se- 
ivanee  Review.  Lytle,  author  of  the 
historical  Bedford  Forrest  and  His 
Critter  Company  and  highly  praised 
novels  The  Long  Night,  At  the 
Moon's  Inn,  A  Name  for  Evil,  and 
The  Velvet  Horn,  has  announced  in 
his  opening  credo  for  the  magazine 
(one  that  has  also  found  its  appli- 
cation among  the  student  body) : 
"We  would  like  to  emphasize  what 
has  long  been  our  sympathy  and 
practice — an  invitation  to  younger 
writers  of  fiction  and  verse,  with 
all  the  attendant  risks." 

Editor  Lytle  has  been  active  in 
the  formation  of  the  Association  cf 
Literary  Magazines  of  America,  an 
organization  which  hopes  to  meet 
jointly  the  problems  of  financing 
and  distribution  which  beset  the 
bearers  of  high  standards  and  low 
circulation. 

The  autumn  issue  of  the  Review _ 
includes  a  short  story  by  alumnus 
Perrin  H.  Lowrey,  Jr.,  '47,  and 
poems  by  E.  Lucas  Myers,  '53,  who 
is  teaching  English  at  Sewanee  this 
year. 


A  trojan  war  tapestry  has 
been  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  Charles  E.  Thomas, 
'27,  of  Ridgeway  and  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  recently.  It  has 
been  hung  in  the  ambulatory  on  the 
east  end  of  All  Saints'  Chapel  just 
behind  the  high  altar. 

The  tapestry,  \yl/2  feet  by  9^2 
feet,  was  purchased  in  France  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  by  a  member  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  family  when  study- 
ing in  Europe.  It  is  believed  to  be 
from  a  design  by  Jehan  Foucquet, 
1415-1485,  one  of  a  set  made  by 
him  to  illustrate  the  Trojan  War, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  The  tapestry 
has   attracted  the   attention  of  the 


Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
because  one  of  the  four  panels  is 
unlike  any  other.  Panels  two,  three, 
and  four  of  the  Sewanee  tapestry 
are  related  to  one  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London,  ac- 
cording to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. However,  panel  one  has  no 
parallel,  according  to  the  curator  of 
the  Metropolitan's  tapestries. 

In  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Is- 
soire,  France,  there  is  a  tapestry 
which  depicts  King  Priam  in  the 
midst  of  his  court,  from  which  the 
first  panel  of  this  tapestry  appears 
to  have  been  taken,  according  to 
Mr.  Thomas'  own  research. 


fi*iA*t 
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Artist-in-residence  Stanford  Barrett  examines  the  tapestry  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
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Alumni  Authors  with 

Caduceus,  Rounce  and  Coffin 


by  Arthur  Ben  Chitty 

rhe  Ward  Ritchie  Press.  Had 
soothsayers  predicted  I  would 
spend  Thanksgiving  Day  reading  a 
book  with  the  improbable  title  The 
Ward  Ritchie  Press  and  Anderson, 
Ritchie,  and  Simon  by  Ward 
Ritchie,  I  could  have  straightened 
them  out  in  a  hurry.  But  there  it 
was  on  my  desk  and  I  had  to  get 
the  thing  to  the  alumni  bookshelf 
in  the  University  archives  and  so  I 
glanced  at  the  title  page  and  the 
first  paragraph.     I  never  stopped. 

Seems  that  Ritchie,  '28,  was  first 
attracted  to  the  University  of  the 
South  by  reading  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view. That  was  odd.  With  all  its 
undeniable  virtues  the  SR  never 
hit  me  as  a  promotional  piece  for 
the  admissions  office.  He  continued. 
"Sewanee  was  perhaps  nearer  to 
what  I  had  always  dreamed  a  col- 
lege to  be  than  any  of  our  modern 
and  practical  western  universities 
...  I  found  it  to  be  all  that  I  could 
have  hoped  for.  Y°ars  later  when 
I  saw  Oxford  I  realized  what  had 
been  its  model." 

Too  bad  his  enduring  romance 
with  fine  printing  had  not  begun 
while  he  was  on  the  Mountain.  Al- 
bert Chalmers  Sneed  and  John 
Sutherland  were  doing  some  fine 
work  then.  But  Ritchie  barely  put 
his  head  in  the  door  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  After  a  couple  of 
years  here  he  was  off  to  several 
other  colleges  and  a  printing  trade 
school  before  finally  deciding  that 
the  rounce  and  coffin  were  for  him. 
(Better  look  up  those  two  words 
now  I) 

In  the  spring  of  1930  he  went  to 
Paris  to  work  in  the  atelier  of 
Franqois-Louis  Schmied,  thought  by 
some  then  to  be  printing  books  of 
the     future.     Ritchie     cut     wood- 


blocks, pulled  the  handpress,  taught 
Schmied's  daughter  English,  and  in 
the  autumn  helped  him  bottle  wine. 

It  was  a  glorious  year,  topped  off 
with  wanderings  about  the  contin- 
ent and  to  London.  He  afterward 
pulled  out  of  his  European  effects 
some  verse  scribbled  in  sight  of  the 
Seine,  Fifteen  Poems  for  the  Heath 
Broom,  which  he  published  under 
the  nom  de  plume  Peter  Lum 
Quince  (Los  Angeles,  1934). 

Ritchie  started  printing  in  a  barn 
in  South  Pasadena  and  was  trying 
to  finish  one  of  his  first  jobs,  a  cata- 
log for  a  fine  book  exhibition,  when 
the  earthquake  struck  which  des- 
troyed Long  Beach.  He  and  a 
pressman  continued  desperately 
through  the  night  to  finish  on  time, 
the  building  shaking  "as  if  it  were 
hung  from  a  tree  in  the  wind." 

A  year  and  a  half  later  he  moved 
to  an  old  ranch  house  between 
Hollywood  and  LA,  then  in  the 
country  and  now  in  a  residential 
area.  The  third  and  final  move,  in 
1937,  was  to  Hyperion  Avenue  (he 
liked  the  names  of  the  streets)  be- 


Gladser,  L.  A. 


Ward  Ritchie 


W.   H.   Ballard 

Charles  K/uckerbocker 


tween  Lyric  and  Fountain.  There, 
down  the  way  from  the  Disney 
studio,  the  shop  became  a  hangout 
for  artists,  paper  salesmen,  and 
people  who  came  to  watch  their 
books  being  printed  and  kept  re- 
turning. Amongst  the  presses  was 
a  grand  piano  and  against  the  wall 
a    grandfather    clock. 

Ritchie's  little  book  is  informally 
built  around  a  biographical  sketch 
he  did  of  his  partner  Gregg  S.  An- 
derson, who  died  at  Normandy  on 
July  5,  1944.  The  deft  characteriza- 
tion of  a  sensitive  young  spirit  is  a 
gem  in  itself  made  °ven  more  at- 
tractive by  Ritchie's  reminiscences 
of  the  happy  times  and  sad,  the 
magic  moments  and  the  annoyances 
that  combine  to  make  his  book — 
and  his  life  up  to  now — a  rare  vig- 
nette of  a  man  having  a  wonderful 
time — with  rounce  and  coffin. 

The  book  also  contains  a  year-by- 
year  tabulation  of  the  500  books 
produced  by  the  firm  with  cross-  in- 
dexes of  titles  and  authors.  A  sec- 
tion of  reprints  of  title  pages  is 
enough  to  induce  mouth-watering 
by  book  designers  and  bibliophiles. 
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rhe  Dynasty.  The  caduceus  is 
a  double-duty  staff  for  Charles 
Knickerbocker,  '43,  son  of  William 
Skinkle  Knickerbocker,  who  was 
professor  of  English  at  Sewanee 
from  1926  to  1942  and  editor  of  the 
Sewanee  Review.  Knickerbocker  is 
a  practising  physician  who  is  also 
a  professional  writer.  "My  two  ca- 
reers complement  and  sustain  each 
other,"  his  publisher,  Doubledaj 
and  Company,  quotes  him.  Medi- 
cine furnishes  him  a  reservoir  of 
material  while  writing  provides  a 
perceptiveness  to  understand  a  pa- 
tient's possible  emotional  and  per- 
sonality problems.  Evidence  of  this 
balanced  equation  is  Dr.  Knicker- 
bocker's third  and  latest  novel,  The 
Dynasty,  a  medical  story  about  a 
medical  family.  It  draws  richly  on 
authentic  clinical  detail. 

Beginning  as  a  ghost  writer  for 
physicians,  Dr.  Knickerbocker  soon 
realized  that  he  could  publish  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction  under  his 
own  name.  Adventure  magazine 
published  his  articles  and  stories  on 
piracy,  one  of  his  varied  interests, 
in  addition  to  making  him  an  edi- 
torial consultant.  He  fulfilled  his 
desire  to  write  his  first  novel,  The 
Boy  Carrie  Back,  in  195 1,  before 
leaving  for  Korea  with  the  army. 
While  in  the  army,  he  worked  on 
another  novel  which  became  the 
embryo  of  The  Dynasty.  His 
second  novel,  a  satirical  work  called 
Juniper  Island,  was  published  in 
1958. 

Married  to  the  former  Julia 
Cheyney,  Dr.  Knickerbocker  has 
one  son,  14,  and  two  daughters,  12 
and  10.  Practicing  medicine  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  since  1947  ex- 
cept for  his  war  years,  his  person- 
ally prescribed  panacea  includes 
playing  semi-pro  bridge,  collecting 
books,  drugs,  plants,  ship  models 
and   reading  voraciously — when   he 


C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  Fear,  Love,  and 
Worship,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Sea- 
bury  Press,  1962. 


iJoME  time  ago  Dr.  Allison  ad- 
dressed a  conference  for  outgoing 
missionaries  at  Seabury  House.  The 
members  of  the  conference  were  so 
impressed  at  the  relevance  of  his 
message  that  he  was  urged  to  pub- 
lish it.    This  book  is  the  result. 

As  a  book  recommended  for  Len- 
ten reading  its  theme  is  particularly 
relevant.  Lent  is  a  time  in  which 
the  schedule  of  worship  services  in 
the  average  parish  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  railroad  timetable, 
and  the  faithful  are  urged  to  take 
part  in  as  many  as  possible.  The 
author  provides  us  with  some  very 
probing  questions  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  worship  to  fear  which 
the  faithful  should  raise  in  their 
minds  before  accepting,  and  the 
priest  in  his  mind  before  extending 
such  an  invitation. 

Fear  is  not  simply  the  strong 
emotion  we  feel  in  the  face  of  ob- 
vious physical  danger.  Dr.  Allison 
analyzes  the  more  insidious  forms 
of  fear,  which  do  not  sponsor  ac- 
tion as  do  the  physical  forms,  but 


often  make  effective  action  impos- 
sible. The  fear  of  being  honest:  we 
build  facades  behind  which  we  live 
in  safety,  secure  from  detection  as 
the  kind  of  persons  we  really  are — 
except  from  God.  The  fear  of  car- 
ing: if  we  care  about  someone,  we 
are  vulnerable;  how  can  we  find 
the  courage  to  bear  the  pain  of  car- 
ing? Space  does  not  permit  even  so 
brief  a  statement  of  each  of  the  ex- 
istential fears  discussed  in  the  book, 
but  the  answer  to  the  problem  posed 
by  each  of  them  is  the  Love  of  God. 
Worship,  which  is  so  often  done 
out  of  fear,  or  used  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  facing  of  fear,  ought  really 
to  be  the  act  in  which  we  place  our- 
selves with  our  fears  before  God  to 
receive  his  love  which  casts  out  fear. 
A  study  series  begun  in  Pre-Lent 
and  continued  through  Lent,  using 
a  chapter  from  this  book  each  week, 
would  find  a  congregation  entering 
into  the  worship  of  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  with  a  quite  different 
attitude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Winters 

Dr.  Allison,  '49,  is  assistant  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  St.  Luke's, 
and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Winters,  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  theology. 
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Eight  of  Sewanee 's  nine  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  nominees  for  this  year  (left 
to  right) :  Stewart  Evett,  Duncan  McArthur,  Frank  C.  Jones,  Jerry  Johnson,  Rich- 
ard Tillinghast,  William  M.  Priestley,  Edward  M.  Moore,  William  T.  England.  Not 
shown:  John  Vaughan,  III.  Last  year  eight  Sewanee  students  received  Woodrow 
Wilson  awards,  more  than  went  to  any  other  school  in  the  Southeastern  region. 
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New  Athletic  Conference 


The  formation  of  a  new  ath- 
letic conference,  competing 
under  the  conditions  that 
Sewanee  has  long  endorsed,  was 
announced  in  January.  Founding 
members  are  Centre  College  of 
Kentucky,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  Southwestern  of  Mem- 
phis. Additional  members  may  be 
admitted  on  unanimous  approval  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  organi- 
zation will  be  called  the  College 
Athletic  Conference,  and  will  be- 
come operational  with  the  start  of 
the  1962-63  school  year. 

The  conference  will  sponsor  inter- 
collegiate competition  in  football, 
basketball,  golf,  tennis,  track  and 
field,  and  baseball.  Other  sports 
may  be  added  later.  Under  the 
new    league's    articles    of    organiza- 


tion, a  "cardinal  principle  is  that  all 
participation  in  sports  by  members 
of  its  teams  shall  be  solely  because 
of  interest  in  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  game. 

"No  financial  aid  shall  be  given 
to  any  student  which  is  conditioned 
upon,  or  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging, his  participation  in  inter- 
collegiate sports,"  the  articles  say. 

Sewanee's  athletic  director,  Wal- 
ter Bryant,  has  been  an  active 
organizer  of  the  new  "sport  for 
sport's  sake"  alliance.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  member  institutions 
with  the  chairmanship  on  a  rotating 
basis.  Vice-chancellor  and  president 
Edward  McCrady  of  Sewanee  will 
be  the  board's  first  chairman. 


Basketball  Squad 
Enjoying  Fine  Year 


Sewanee  opened  its  basketball 
season  with  a  solid  73-61  vic- 
tory over  Centre  College.  The 
Tigers  exhibited  a  well-balanced 
attack,  with  four  men  hitting  in  the 
double  figures.  Sparky  Edgin,  senior 
forward  and  team  captain,  was  the 
leading  scorer  with   twenty  points. 

Traveling  to  Nashville,  Sewanee 
met  powerful  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  Tigers,  playing  without  start- 
ing guard  John  Smith,  never  got 
going  and  came  out  on  the  short 
end  of  a  76-43  score.  Edgin  again 
led  the  Sewanee  offense  with 
eighteen  points. 

Following  the  loss  to  Vanderbilt, 
Sewanee  returned  to  the  win 
column  with  a  pair  of  victories  over 
Millsaps  College.  The  two  games, 
played  in  Sewanee,  provided  spec- 
tators with  sharply  contrasting 
styles  of  basketball.  In  the  opening 
game,  Sewanee  could  do  no  wrong 
and  trounced  the  Majors  109-42. 
The  next  night  Millsaps,  determined 
to  hold  the  score  down,  put  on  a 
freeze  for  the  length  of  the  contest. 
Sewanee  got  the  ball  enough  to 
score  twenty-three  points  and  held 
the  stalling  Millsaps  team  to  a  mere 
six.  Millsaps  was  unable  to  score 
in  the  second  half. 

Sewanee  then  traveled  to  Florida 
to  compete  in  the  Citrus  Invita- 
tional Tournament  in  Lakeland. 
They  defeated  Rollins  College  in  a 
62-60  thriller  but  lost  in  the  tourna- 
ment finals  to  the  host  Florida 
Southern  team  93-85  in  triple  over- 
time. Freshman  guard  Joe  Dray- 
ton poured  in  thirty-one  points  in 
the  Florida  Southern  game  and  was 
named  to  the  all-tournament  team. 


chael 


Football  co-captains  for  1962-63  are  John  Turner  (left)  of  Mobile,  Alabama  and 
Wallace  Pinkley  of  Huntingdon,  Tennessee,  receiving  congratulations  from  Coach 
Shirley  Majors. 
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Tiger  Swimmers  Encounter 

Tough  Opponents  During  Year 


Heimith 

The  Tigers  moved  on  to  Deland  to 
play  the  perennially  strong  Stetson 
team.  Sewanee  trailed  by  fifteen 
points  at  halftime  but  put  on  a 
closing  rush  before  losing  68-62. 
Edgin  led  Sewanee  with  twenty- 
three  points. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays,  Se- 
wanee returned  to  action  with  a  74- 
61  win  over  Tusculum  College.  Ed- 
gin  scored  twenty-eight  points  to 
lead  all  scorers.  John  Smith,  play- 
ing for  the  first  time  since  the  sea- 
son opener,  added  twenty-one. 

In  their  next  game,  Sewanee 
moved  into  Birmingham  to  take  on 
the  Birmingham-Southern  Panthers. 
Plagued  by  poor  floor  play,  the  Ti- 
gers dropped  a  64-59  decision.  Ed- 
gin  and  Smith  placed  Sewanee  with 
24  and  18  points,  respectively. 

At  press  time  Sewanee  had  an 
8-4  won-loss  record.  Seven  more 
games  were  scheduled,  the  final  one 
against  Huntingdon  College  i  n 
Montgomery  February  21. 

Coach  Lon  Varnell  had  a  special 
tribute  for  Sparky  Edgin,  senior 
from  Madison,  Tennessee.  "It  would 
be  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
what  this  boy  has  meant  to  the 
team,"  the  coach  said. 

GroVer  Jackson 


Halfway  through  their  season 
Sewanee's  swimmers  were  en- 
counting  some  rather  rough  waters. 
In  six  outings  the  Tigers  managed 
only  two  victories  but  have  shown 
definite  improvement  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  in  early  De- 
cember. 

In  their  initial  contest  the  Sewa- 
nee tankers  were  downed  by  a  pow- 
erful Citadel  squad,  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  on  the  next  afternoon 
crushed  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Wildcats  in  the  Juhan  Gymnasium 
pool.  Coming  back  fresh  from  the 
Christmas  holidays  the  Tigers  up- 
set Emory  University  but  on  the 
next  day  were  defeated  by  the 
powerful  University  of  Florida,  the 
defending  Southeastern  Conference 
champions.  Journeying  to  the  Peach 
State  just  before  final  examinations 


began,  the  Tigers  were  decidedly 
beaten  by  Georgia  Tech  and  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Prospects  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  are  not  of  the  best.  The 
main  problem  Coach  Ted  Bitondc 
faces  is  lack  of  experience,  especial- 
ly in  the  freestyle  events.  The 
concluding  schedule  follows: 
February  5 — -Florida  State  at  Se- 
wanee 
February     9 — Eastern     Kentuckv 

State  at  Sewanee 
February    16 — University    of    Ala- 
bama at  Tuscaloosa 
February  17 — Tulane  University  at 

New  Orleans 
February    21 — Vanderbilt    Univer- 
sity at  Nashville 
February  23 — University  of  Louis- 
ville at  Sewanee 


Tommy  Dykes  drives  around  a  Millsaps  Major. 


Purple 


Grapplers  Do  Well 

This  year's  Tiger  wrestling  team 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  fin- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school.  In 
the  middle  of  December  the  Tigers 
took  first  place  in  all  but  two  weight 
categories  in  the  Chattanooga  Jav- 
cee  Wrestling  Invitational.  Since 
then  they  have  won  two  straight 
dual  matches  in  a  row,  crushing 
Emory  University  33-2  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  27-3.  With 
considerable  strength  in  almost  ev- 
ery weight  class,  Coach  Horace 
Moore's  grapplers  have  performed 
even  better  than  was  expected  thus 
far  and  could  very  well  seize  the 
Southeastern  Intercollegiate  wrest- 
ling crown  this  season. 

Bill  Yates,  senior  from  Babylon, 
New  York,  and  son  of  H.  Powell 
Yates,  '25,  has  chalked  up  the  phe- 
nomenal record  of  twenty-two 
straight  wins.  His  total  tally:  27-2. 
Bill  is  co-captain  with  Fred  Wun- 
derlich,  '62,  who  has  lost  only  one 
match  out  of  fifteen.  Injuries  kept 
him  from  a  full  slate. 

Still  to  come  are  Maryville 
(there)  on  February  10,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Sewanee 
February  13,  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  on  February  17  in 
Chattanooga,  Auburn  University  in 
Sewanee  on  February  24,  and  the 
SEC  tournament  at  Auburn  on 
March  2-3. 


Sewanee  to  Compete 
In  College  Bowl 

The  University  of  the  South 
has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  compete  on  the  television 
program,  the  GE  College  Bowl,  a 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  fea- 
ture which  appears  Sunday  after- 
noon at  4:30  p.m.  CST.  Sewanee's 
assigned  opening  date  is  March  4. 

Four  students  and  their  coach, 
Dr.  William  Guenther  of  the  chem- 
istry department,  will  fly  to  New 
York  as  the  guests  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  sponsors  of  the 
program,  and  will  play  the  quiz 
game.  While  in  New  York  they 
will  be  entertained  and  will  attend 
a  Broadway  play  of  their  choice. 
The  winning  team  will  receive  $1500 
in  scholarship  funds  for  their  college 
and  will  come  back  the  next  week 
end,  with  return  appearances  limit- 
ed to  five.  The  loser  will  get  $500 
in  scholarship  money.  Possible  op- 
ponents include  Haverford,  Ala- 
bama, and  Willamette.  During 
half  time  a  brief  movie  of  the  cam- 
pus will  be  shown  with  narration 
read  by  one  of  the  students. 

q 

kJ'TUDENTs  who  won  places  on  the 
team  in  open  competition  are  Rich- 
ard Tillinghast,  a  senior;  sopho- 
mores Henry  C.  Dozier,  III,  and 
Charles  E.  Steele,  Jr.;  and  a  fresh- 
man, Thomas  B.  Hall. 


Seventy-six    students    tried    out    for    Sewanee's    College    Bowl 
team,  coached  by  chemistry  professor  William  Guenther. 


Carmichael 


Uncle  Ellis 

The  Sewanee  News  is  pleased  to  pre- 
sent a  guest  writer  on  whom  the  gen- 
eral feeling  about  Professor  Tucker, 
"You  wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  told  you," 
has  not  had  its  usual  completely  inhib- 
iting force.  Robbie  is  the  daughter  of 
W.  Harding  Drane,  '35. 


o 


By  Robbie  Drane 

ne  of  the  most  loved  persons 
I  know  is  my  great-uncle, 
Ellis  Nimmo  Tucker. 


Uncle  Ellis  is  a  non-conformist  in 
dress  and  action.  He  often  wears 
ties  on  which  he  has  obviously 
wiped  his  pen.  He  has  one  suit  that 
he  wears  all  the  time.  It  is  wrinkled 
and  worn,  but  that  doesn't  bother 
him  the  slightest  bit.  I  think  that 
Uncle  Ellis'  natural  attitude  to  ev- 
erything is  what  makes  him  appeal 
to  all  of  his  students.  When  he  re- 
tired from  Woodberry  Poorest  School 
for  Boys,  the  school  dedicated  its 
annual  to  him. 

There  are  many  stories  that  tell 
of  my  uncle's  unusual  feats.  Uncle 
Ellis  has  always  had  a  reputation 
for  being  a  large  eater.  Once  he 
entered  a  waffle-eating  contest 
which,  of  course,  he  won.  After 
winning  the  contest  he  remarked  to 
a  friend,  "I  could  have  eaten  a  lot 
more  waffles,  but  I  just  had  break- 
fast before  the  contest."  His  nieces 
and  nephews  once  said  that  they 
wished  Santa  Claus  would  bring 
them  some  kind  of  candy  that  Uncle 
Ellis  didn't  like. 

Uncle  Ellis  has  been  known  as  an 
early  riser.  One  time  he  wrote  my 
sister  saying  that  he  had  gone 
swimming  at  four  in  the  morning. 
"It  isn't  crowded  then."  Another 
time  he  was  out  on  the  Rotunda 
stairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
at  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  'He 
exclaimed,  "Nobody  here!  Funny 
place." 

However,    Uncle    Ellis    has    not 


H 


"Uncle  Ellis"  Tucker  is  in  his  second 
year  on  the  Sewanee  mathematics  fac- 
ulty during  the  absence  of  assistant 
professor  James  T.  Cross,  who  is  study- 
ing for  his  doctorate  on  an  Eli  Lilly 
Foundation  grant. 


spent  his  life  just  being  a  character. 
After  attending  Norfolk  Academy 
and  Woodberry  Forest  prep  schools, 
and  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Uncle  Ellis  went  to  the 
Orient.  He  was  in  China  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  prior  to 
World  War  II.  He  spent  his  time 
there  as  a  missionary  educator,  a 
professor  in  mathematics,  and 
finally  as  president  of  Saint  John's 
University  in  Shanghai. 

There  are  many  stories  of  his  life 
in  China.  One  time  when  he  was 
at  Saint  John's  University,  the 
speaker  who  was  to  give  a  talk  to 
the  Chinese  didn't  turn  up.  A  pro- 
fessor came  to  Uncle  Ellis  and  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  give  a 
speech  to  the  Chinese.  My  uncle 
replied  that  he  couldn't  possibly 
make  a  talk,  but  he  did  his  best. 
He  went  out  in  front  of  the  Chinese 
and  said,  "Whenever  I  laugh,  you 
laugh."  He  and  the  Chinese  spent 
an  hour  just  laughing.  After  that 
incident,  the  Chinese  people  would 
try  to  sit  as  close  as  possible  to  him 
in  the  movies  just  to  hear  him  laugh. 
Maybe  the  Chinese  thought  he  was 
peculiar,  but  they  loved  him. 


.e  was  captured  by  the  Japan- 
ese while  he  was  in  China  during 
World  War  II.  While  he  was  in  the 
prison  camp,  all  of  his  fellow  pris- 
oners were  having  a  grim  time.  In 
an  effort  to  keep  them  busy,  he 
started  a  school  in  which  each 
prisoner  would  teach  the  others 
about  his  profession.  For  instance. 
Uncle  Ellis  taught  math,  someone 
who  knew  about  history  taught  his- 
tory, a  mechanic  taught  about  me- 
chanics, and  a  wood  carver  taught 
wood  carving. 

After  he  returned  to  America, 
Uncle  Ellis  became  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Woodberry  Forest 
Boy's  School.  He  remained  there 
a  decade  before  retiring  in  i960. 
He  then  commenced  a  new  career  as 
a  lecturer  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

Correspondence 

In  the  fall  of  i960  Thomas  Ewing 
Dabney,  '05,  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Sewanee  and  recorded  his  im- 
pressions, calling  them  "The  Magic 
of  the  Mountain."  Despite  many 
physical  changes,  he  found  the  spirit 
of  Sewanee  much  the  same.  His 
essay  brought  forth  recollections 
from  many  of  its  readers. 

Bower  W.  Barnwell,  '07,  and  S. 
Merrick  Sharpe,  '07,  both  now  of 
Connecticut,  recalled  their  boyhood 
experiences  at  Sewanee,  when  they 
walked  from  Tracy  City  to  Win- 
chester and  from  Lost  Cove  Cave 
to  the  Elk  River.  H.  T.  Soaper,  '94, 
wished  more  had  been  written  about 
the  student  Halls,  and  especially 
Mrs.  Preston  at  Tremlett.  A.  H. 
Wadsworth,  '08,  remembered  walks 
to  Cowan  for  a  good  meal,  and  the 
return  by  train,  the  valley's  fine 
strawberries,  and  the  summer  girls. 
Some  had  made  recent  visits  to 
Sewanee.  Capt.  W.  J.  Hine,  '04, 
who  was  here  this  summer,  has  met 
Sewanee    men    all    over    the    world 


during  his  forty-one  years  in  the 
Navy.  The  Rev.  Willis  G.  Clark, 
a  theolog  of  '07,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Hoover,  '05,  had  been  visitors  in  the 
past  few  years.  Hoover  mentioned 
the  coal  fires  and  oil  lamps.  D.  G. 
Walker,  '06,  came  here  when  his 
son  was  in  school. 


B, 


'ishop  A.  S.  Thomas,  '98,  "be- 
came a  disciple  of  DuBose"  at  Se- 
wanee. G.  Bowdoin  Craighill,  '03, 
was  reminded  of  the  days  when  the 
library  was  a  gymnasium.  John  R. 
Shumate,  '99,  though  suffering  from 
poor  health  and  eyesight,  had  many 
memories  of  Sewanee.  Maj.  Thomas 
A.  Cox,  Jr.,  '09,  spoke  of  the  awe 
with  which  grammar  school  boys 
viewed  "the  elite  of  the  Univer- 
sity— the  college  students." 

Dr.  Carl  B.  Welch,  '04,  named 
houses  where  the  students  lived,  the 
Cotten  House  (where  Tuckaway 
stands)  and  the  Hoge  House,  and 
Lover's  Leap  and  Lover's  Lane, 
and  recalled  the  vendors  of  apples 
coming  up  from  the  valley. 

Dr.  John  R.  Sheldon,  '04,  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  graduated 
fifty-six  years  before. 

A  fine  addition  to  Sewanee  stories 
was  made  by  Herbert  E.  Smith,  '05, 
who  says  that  it  was  so  cold  in 
Tremlett  in  1901  that  he  and  "Hap- 
py" Burke  (later  a  missionary  to 
Alaska)  threw  water  on  the  out- 
side of  the  north  wall  so  that, 
freezing  in  the  cracks,  it  would  keep 
out  the  wind. 

And  Dr.  William  Weston,  '96, 
told  of  meeting  Mrs.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  at  a  reception  in  New  York. 
She  told  him  that  in  her  girlhood  in 
Murfreesboro  she  came  to  the  SMA 
dances  and  then  to  the  University, 
and  she  still  delighted  in  being  in 
the  company  of  a  Sewanee  man. 

Tom  Dabney  came  back  to  Se- 
wanee in  iq6i  and  "O  Salve  .  .  .", 
excerpted  below,  was  evoked. 
"Magic  of  the  Mountain"  and  the 
complete  "O  Salve"  will  be  sent  by 
the  alumni  office  on  request. 


February  1962 
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During  the  early  days  of  the 
University  we  had  our  va- 
cations in  the  winter  months 
— mid-December  to  mid-March. 
There  was  much  yellow  fever  in 
the  South  and  home  was  a  good 
place  to  be  away  from,  during  the 
hot  months.  Moreover,  the  build- 
ings and  the  heating  facilities  could 
not  meet  the  cold-weather  challenge. 
The  Mountain  looked  gaunt  and 
gray  and  dead  when  we  returned  in 
March,  and  a  month  would  pass  be- 
fore the  trees  engowned  themselves 
in  green  and  two-colored  violets  be- 
gan to  peer  through  the  struggling 
grass. 

It  was  an  exciting  sight  to  see 
the  spring  come  cresting  up  The 
Mountain.  Day  after  day  I  went 
to  Morgan's  Steep  to  watch  the 
burgeoning  drama.  First  a  distant 
greening  showed  that  life  had  come 
to  the  valley;  it  flowed  up  the  rising 
ground  to  the  mountain's  long  slope, 
as  the  trees  unfurled  their  buds,  a 
few  feet  the  first  day,  more  the 
next,  then  more  and  more,  Nature's 
awakening  in  slow-motion  pho- 
tography, and  at  last  poured  over 
the  top,  the  tender  new  leaves  chal- 
lenging  the   ineffable   white   of   the 

dogwood. 

*     *     *     *     * 
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e  did  not  have  the  class  sys- 
tem. We  were  Juniors  until  we  be- 
came Gownsmen.  Juniors  wore  no 
hats;  but  we  Gownsmen  put  away 
all  Junior  thoughts  and  joyfully 
donned  the  Oxford  mortarboard  cap 
whose  tassel,  hanging  on  the  left 
side,  pleasantly  touched  our  cheek 
from  time  to  time,  reminding  us  of 
the  scholastic  grace  to  which  we 
had  risen. 

Academic  tassels  were  black, 
those  of  the  law  students  green,  and 
of  the  theologs  purple.  Red  was 
the  medical-school  color,  but  only 
the  profs  wore  the  raiment.  The 
VC  gleamed  in  gold,  proctors  wore 
yellow. 

Gownsmen  were  allowed  more 
chapel  and  class  cuts  than  fresh- 
men, and  could  more  easily  wangle 
permission  for  week-end  holidays 
off  The  Mountain.  But  the  privi- 
lege we  valued  most  was  the  right 
to  stand  at  the  chapel  entrance  on 
Sunday  mornings,  a  solemn  jury, 
and  appraise  the  Summer  Girls  as 
they  mounted  the  steps,  hoping  that 
the  wind  playing  with  the  long 
skirts  would  reveal  a  dainty  ankle. 
After  the  ladies  were  safely  stowed 
we  gownsmen  surged  in  just  ahead 
of  the  choir. 


O  Salve  Ca 
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ndergraduates  were  then  for- 
bidden to  smoke  within  the  fenced- 
in  area  that  contained  Breslin 
Tower  and  Walsh  Hall.  This  was 
the  seed  from  which  the  University 
hoped  to  grow  today's  beautiful 
campus.  Faculty  members,  alumni 
and  visitors  could  and  did  smoke 
there;  but  we  undergrads,  waiting 
for  Breslin  to  chime  us  to  class,  had 
to  walk  to  the  fence  line  before  fir- 
ing up.  I  never  knew  of  anyone 
who  violated  this  regulation;  but 
tradition  decreed  that  the  first  thing 
we  must  do,  after  receiving  our  di- 
plomas, was  to  strut  across  that 
sacrosanct  area  behind  a  big,  black 
cigar. 

J.  invoked  this  symbolism  on  June 
20,  1905.  Besides  proclaiming  my 
release  from  academic  restraint,  I 
hoped  to  lose  in  nicotine's  fumes 
the  frustration  I  had  experienced 
at    the    calmness    with    which    the 
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graduation  audience  had  received 
my  Latin  Salutatory.  True,  it  had 
received  the  ringing  Valedictory  by 
Brunos*  with  equal  reserve.  The 
graduation  exercises  were  held  in 
St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  and  I  knew 
of  course,  that  applause  was  con- 
sidered bad  form  in  a  church;  even 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor's  lucid 
sermons  never  drew  a  hand;  but  I 
felt  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  my  case,  and  I  believe 
Brunos  felt  the  same.  We  knew 
we  were  good,  for  close  friends  that 
we  were,  we  had  rehearsed  our  ora- 
tions before  each  other  all  over  The 
Mountain. 


M 


y  Salutatory's  opening  sen- 
tence thrills  me:  "Salve,  0  Cancil- 
larie,  omnibus  elect e  ad  maximum 
honorem  hujus  universitatis." 

I  still  remember  the  pleased  ex- 
pression that  flitted  across  the  face 
of  Bishop   Capers,   the   Chancellor, 


whom  everybody  loved,  and  I  re- 
joiced that  he  understood  what  I 
was  saying. 

I  then  fired  a  salute  at  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  Dr.  B.  L.  Wiggins,  the 
VC,  as  we  knew  him. 

After  this  I  set  off  a  battery  of 
salves  to  the  faculty  members,  the 
student  body  with  special  advice  to 
next  year's  graduates,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  lived  on  The 
Mountain,  especially  those  of  Con- 
federate-general descent,  the  strang- 
ers within  our  gates,  and  reached  a 
perfervid  climax  to  womanhood  in 
general,  especially  the  Summer 
Girls  of  aura'd  memory,  though  I 
doubt  if  my  Latin  translation,  Puel- 
lae  aestatis,  would  have  meant  much 
to  Horace. 

I  had  spent  weeks  writing,  revis- 
ing and  learning  that  speech,  and  I 
knew  it  rated  a  tumultuous  recep- 
tion. The  reference  to  the  Puellae 
alone  should  have  brought  down 
the  house.  I  decided  to  drown  my 
sorrows,  and  with  Fayette  and 
Eph,f   I   journeyed   to  Winchester. 

At  Winchester's  two  bars  we 
talked  and  drank  until  it  was  time 
to  head  for  the  smoke-belching 
Mountain  Goat.  We  felt  too  ex- 
pansive for  the  crowded  passenger 
car,   and  invaded  the  baggage  car. 


where  the  brakeman,  the  baggage- 
master  and  the  conductor  welcomed 
us  as  kindred  spirits  after  Eph 
flashed  a  flask  which  by  some  magic 
had  come  into  his  possession,  and 
before  long  I  found  myself  on  top  of 
a  beer  keg  giving  my  Latin  Saluta- 
tory. I  have  a  hazy  recollection  of 
Fayette's  helping  me  to  mount  that 
beer  keg,  so  I  know  who  engineered 
that  command  performance. 

It  was  a  most  inspiring  audience 
— -Fayette,  Eph  and  the  three  train- 
men seated  in  front  of  me  on  the 
floor  of  that  swaying  baggage  coach 
in  the  dim  glow  of  kerosene  lamps. 
They  did  not  know  what  I  was  say- 
ing, but  they  knew  I  was  saying 
something,  and  every  sentence, 
every  phrase,  almost  every  word 
evoked  applause;  when  I  reached 
the  Puellae  climax,  they  shouted 
and  pounded  the  floor  and  kicked 
up  such  a  racket  that  the  engineer 
tooted  his  whistle  warningly.  Know- 
ing that  my  Salutatory  had  achieved 
the  most  exciting  reception  ever  ac- 
corded that  type  of  oratory,  I  had 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding;  and  Brunos 
would  have  felt  the  same. 

*Bishop  Hunter  Wyatt-Brown. 

fFayette  Clay  Ewing,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Ephraim  MacDonald  Ewing. 
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Sewanee  Clubs  and  Chapters 


Charles  W.  Hall,  '51,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Houston. 


Atlanta  announced  a  new  execu- 
tive committee:  Harvey  G.  Booth, 
Sam  W.  Kane,  James  S.  Bonner, 
John  H.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Ralph  P. 
Black,  Mrs.  John  W.  Talley,  Mrs. 
Trimble  Johnson,  Kenneth  Kinnett, 
Norman  Gore,  Dudley  W.  Reyn- 
olds, Jr.,  and  Hinton  Longino.  Hom- 
er W.  Whitman,  Jr.,  is  president  of 
this  very  active  group,  Sam  M. 
Weyman,  vice-president,  and  T.  G. 
Linthicum,  treasurer.  The  club  had 
a  successful  Christmas  party  at  the 
Piedmont  Driving  Club  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 

For  its  December  meeting  Birm- 
ingham had  Bishop  Carpenter, 
chancellor  of  the  University,  as  its 
guest  speaker.  Bishop  Carpenter 
outlined  current  developments  at 
Sewanee  and  discussed  its  plans  for 
future  expansion. 

Chattanooga  had  a  cocktail 
party  and  dinner  at  the  Chatta- 
nooga Golf  and  Country  Club  on 
December  6,  with  coaches  Walter 
Bryant  and  Shirley  Majors  sum- 
ming up  the  good  football  season 
just  past. 


Dallas  had  a  luncheon  at  the 
Petroleum  Club  on  December  11. 
Arthur  Chitty  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  Sewanee  movies  were  shown. 
New  officers  are  Charles  L.  Dexter, 
Jr.,  '43,  president;  William  C. 
Schoolfield,  '29,  vice-presiaVent; 
James  H.  Edmondson,  A'51,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Chicago  also  had  Arthur  Chitty 
on  hand  for  its  meeting  on  January 
2  2 

Charleston  had  its  Christmas 
party  on  December  21. 

Charlotte  met  on  January  26, 
with  a  guest  speaker  from  Sewanee, 
Dr.  Stephen  Puckette,  '49,  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics. 

New  York  will  meet  on  February 
20  and  Washington  on  February 
22,  with  Vice-Chancellor  Edward 
McCrady  speaking  to  both. 

Dallas  and  its  surrounding  area 
saw  the  Sewanee  movie  on  tele- 
vision, over  KRLD,  on  January  13. 
The  Rev.  Guy  S.  Usher  introduced 
the  program,  assisted  by  Bishop 
Charles  A.  Mason  and  Peter 
O'Donnell,  '47. 


'Campus  Illustrated' 
Features  Sewanee 

The  new  magazine  Campus 
Illustrated  carried  a  pictorial 
article  on  Sewanee  in  its 
January  issue,  "An  American  Ox- 
ford in  Tennessee,"  by  Arthur  Ben 
Chitty.  "Much  British  tradition 
has  found  its  way  to  the  forested 
campus  of  Sewanee,"  the  subtitle 
reads. 

The  article  is  flanked  by  ten  pho- 
tographs, one  a  full-page.  To  cor- 
ral the  photographs  the  public  re- 
lations office  invited  student  pho- 
tographers to  submit  entries.  Se- 
lected for  inclusion  were  shots  by 
John  D.  Mitchell  and  Conrad  S. 
Babcock  III  among  the  under- 
graduates and  Anderson  B.  Car- 
michael,  Jr.,  '58,  of  Sewanee. 


A, 


William  H.  Brantley,  III,  '57,  is  now 
president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Birm- 
ingham. 


-rthur  Chitty  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  last  mono- 
graphs in  the  Pioneer  Builders  for 
Christ  series,  The  Venerable  Doctor 
Stuck,  a  biographical  essay  on  Hud- 
son Stuck,  T'92,  Alaska  missionary 
who  was  the  first  white  man  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley. 
His  previous  contribution  was 
Alexander  Gregg  of  Texas.  The  Pio- 
neer Builders  for  Christ  booklets  are 
issued  by  the  National  Council  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Their  general 
editor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powel  Mills 
Dawley. 

'Sewanee'  Producer 
Writes  Verse  Book 

One  of  Sewanee's  friends  has  re- 
cently burst  into  print.  He  is 
Julian  Maddox,  artist,  illustrator, 
and  photographer  for  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  who  mas- 
terminded the  two  color  films  given 
to  the  University  of  the  South  by 
Southern  Bell.  Maddox,  who  once 
taught  art  at  Oglethorpe,  has  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  a  handsome  lit- 
tle volume  of  verse  entitled  Rebel 
Harvest. 
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General  Joseph  N.  Dalton 

Major  General  Joseph  Nicho- 
las Dalton,  U.S.A.  retired, 
'16,  one-time  commandant  of  ca- 
dets at  SMA  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  died  in 
Washington  on  November  24  after 
a  month's  illness.  His  largest  spe- 
cific cash  bequest  was  for  $5,000  to 
the  University  of  the  South.  He 
was  69  years  old. 

General  Dalton  was  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
in  1912  and  went  from  there  to  his 
post  at  the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  served  as  comman- 
dant until  he  went  on  overseas  ser- 
vice during  World  War  I.  While  in 
Sewanee  he  took  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege. During  World  War  II  Gen- 
eral Dalton  was  director  of  person- 
nel for  the  Army  Service  Forces. 
In  this  position  he  was  administra- 
tive head  of  a  program  of  personnel 
procurement,  training,  educational 
and  specialized  activities  for  the 
largest  army  ever  raised  by  the 
United  States. 


General  Dalton  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  in  1946  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Winston-Salem.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the 
South  from  1958  until  his  death,  and 
was  Commencement  speaker  in 
1946,  receiving  an  honorary  D.C.L. 
degree  at  that  time. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
Wilson  B.  Dalton  of  Winston-Salem. 

Dr.  H.  Fraser  Johnstone,  '23, 
research  professor  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  nationally  known  au- 
thority on  air  pollution,  died  on 
January  8  in  Chicago.  Dr.  John- 
stone was  active  on  behalf  of  his 
alma  mater  all  his  life  after  gradu- 
ation, and  in  1956  was  awarded  its 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence. He  gave  as  a  memorial  to 
his  parents  and  to  Professor  Roy 
Benton  Davis  the  archway  between 
All  Saints'  Chapel  and  Science  Hall, 
which  he  considered  a  symbolic 
commemoration  of  their  deep  inter- 
est in  the  correlation  of  religion  and 
science.  One  of  his  strong  recent 
concerns  was  that  the  University 
should  acquire  the  new  space  it 
needs  for  science  teaching,  and  a 
computer. 

Dr.  Johnstone  was  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  faculty  for  over 
thirty-three  years,  having  received 
his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
served  as  adviser  to  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Air  Pollution  District, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
both  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  was 
the  author  of  upward  of  eighty  ar- 
ticles in  scientific  journals.  Of  his 
work  for  the  Army  Chemical  Corps 
its  director,  Dr.  C.  B.  Marquand, 
has  said,  "Without  a  doubt  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  nation 
are  in  far  better  shape  today  as  a 
result  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  energy  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the 
Chemical  Corps  and  for  the  prog- 


ress of  offensive  and  defensive  pro- 
grams looking  toward  the  better- 
ment of  national  defense." 

Professor  Johnstone  leaves  a 
widow,  the  former  Mary  Lee  of 
Iowa  City,  a  daughter,  three  grand- 
children, and  a  brother  and  sister. 


Dr.  H.  Fraser  Johnstone 


Charles  J.  Slack,  '97,  PDT,  former 
Iberville  parish  school  board  president 
and  policy  jury  member,  died  in  Pla- 
quemine,  Louisiana  in  November.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  also  served  as  postmaster  at  Marin- 
gouin,  and  was  a  sugar  planter  in  that 
area  until  he  retired  twelve  years  ago. 

John  Zimmerman  Cleveland,  '00,  a 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  textile 
executive,  died  in  December,  1961.  He 
was  an  executive  of  Tucapau  Mills  and 
director  of  the  Clifton  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Con- 
verse College,  and  active  in  civic  and 
church  philanthropy. 

Dr.  Joseph  Gregoire  deRoulhac  Ham- 
ilton, '00,  KA,  died  at  his  home  in 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  in  Novem- 
ber. He  joined  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  faculty  in  1906  and  retired  in 
1948.  He  also  taught  at  Harvard,  Michi- 
gan, Chicago  and  Southern  California 
He  is  survived  by  two  sons.  He  was 
the  author  or  co-author  of  several 
books  on  history  and  Democratic  Party 
politics.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  library. 

Dr.  Otis  Hackett  Johnson,  '00,  KS, 
died  December  12,  1960.  He  was  an 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  in 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  He  was 
a  lieutenant- colonel  in  the  Medical  Re- 
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serve  Corps  for  thirty-one  years.  He 
was  active  in  alumni  affairs  and  served 
for  some  time  as  leader  of  his  class. 

Ford  P.  Fuller,  '07,  KA,  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1961,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  several  months.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company  as  a 
special  agent  for  nearly  forty  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and 
four  grandchildren.  He  was  a  Sewa- 
nee  trustee  from  the  diocese  of  Georgia 
for  a  number  of  years  and  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Mountain  for  Commence- 
ment. 

Judge  Marcellus  Seabrook  Whaley, 
'07,  SAE,  died  in  Columbia,  South  Ca- 
rolina in  November,  1961.  He  was  the 
first  judge  of  the  Richland  County 
Court  when  it  was  created  in  1917.  He 
left  that  post  in  1934  to  become  as- 
sistant counsel  for  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Columbia.  In  1936  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School  and  established 
the  first  practice  court  in  the  country. 
Upon  his  retirement  in  1955  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus  of  the  law 
school.  He  wrote  two  law  books,  both 
of  which  are  used  as  textbooks 
throughout  the  state.  He  left  his  wife, 
two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  Fuller  Huske, 
'08,  SAE,  of  Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina, died  in  October,  1961,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  failing  health.  He  served 
for  twenty-eight  years  as  a  U.  S.  Navy 
chaplain,  retiring  in  1950.  He  has 
served  many  churches  in  East  Carolina 
since  that  time. 

Hugh  L.  Harry,  '08,  DTD,  of  Metairie, 
Louisiana,  died  in  the  fall  of  1961.  He 
left  a  wife,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Gailor,  widow  of  Ten- 
nessee Supreme  Court  Justice  Gailor, 
12,  died  in  January,  1962.  She  had 
been  ill  several  months. 

Richard  Harry  Fitz-Gerald,  Jr.,  '1-1, 
KA,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -nine  after 
a  long  period  of  declining  health.  He 
spent  almost  fifty  years  in  the  business 
of  gathering  and  editing  news,  half  of 
it  in  the  employ  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  prior  to  his  1958  decision  to  re- 
tire to  his  South  Pittsburg  home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Horner,  '15, 
DTD,  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  November,  1961.  Before  going 
to  Rhode  Island  in  1937  he  was  at  St. 
Clement's  Church  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
served  as  chaplain  of  Western  Texas 
Military  Academy,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Changsha,  China,  and  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Paul's  Seminary  in  Wu- 
chang, China.  He  is  survived  by  two 
brothers. 

James  Morgan  Johnston,  '18,  KA,  died 
in  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  in  November. 
He  was  a  prominent  business  and  civic 


leader  there.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Cleveland  Casket  Company 
for  more  than  forty  years,  serving  as 
president  since  1947.  He  was  one  of 
the  donors  to  the  city  of  the  Public 
Library.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  three  grandchildren. 

Lorenzo  Martin,  19,  "unofficial  am- 
bassador from  Kentucky  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C."  (Louisville  Times),  died 
January  2,  1962,  from  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Louisville  Times  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Martin 
and  three  childen,  all  of  whom  followed 
him  in  writing  careers. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bailey,  '20,  died 
in  November  in  San  Diego  in  a  rest 
home.  He  was  a  clergyman  at  St.  Paul's 
there  for  twenty-four  years  before  re- 
tiring in  1952.  Surviving  are  a  son, 
three  daughters,  seven  grandchildren 
and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Ginnavan,  '21,  died  on  De- 
cember 28,  1961.  He  had  been  practic- 
ing dentistry  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dr.  E.  Perry  Thomas,  '28,  SAE,  senior 
staff  member  of  the  department  of  gy- 
necology at  Touro  infirmary,  New  Or- 
leans, died  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
head  January  13',  1962.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  son  and  daughter. 

William  Mabry  Hodges,  '30,  SN,  died 
in  November,  1961,  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  a  former  newspaperman  in 
charge  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  bureau  in  Corinth,  Mississippi 
and  a  writer  for  other  papers.  After  a 
heart  attack  several  months  ago,  he  re- 
turned to  Okolona,  Mississippi,  where 
he  did  commercial  photography.  He  is 
survived  by  his  mother  and  a  sister. 

J.  P.  Buzard,  '30,  broke  his  ankle  in 
August,  1961,  and  a  blood  clot  from  the 
break  caused  his  death.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
ages  eighteen  and  thirteen.  He  was  a 
mill  accountant  at  the  Moss  Point,  Miss- 
issippi, mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Phillip  S.  Callihan,  '43, 
was  the  senior  officer  aboard  a  Navy 
patrol  bomber  which  crashed  in  the  At- 
lantic off  the  Virginia  coast  in  Novem- 
ber while  returning  from  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  exercises.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Anita  Taylor  of 
Ralph,  Alabama.  He  also  left  a  seven- 
year-old  son,  Matt. 

We  have  received  word  that  James 
Farrimond,  '55,  PGD,  died  on  October 
19,  1961,  in  Austin,  Texas. 

William  C.  McDaniel,  '56,  was  killed 
in  an  accident  eighteen  months  ago. 
His  home  was  in  Cleveland,  Tennessee. 

Gladstone  Rogers,  '61,  KA  was 
drowned  while  skin-diving  in  January, 
1962. 


About  Sewanee 

Alumni 


1896 
Dr.  William  Weston,  SAE,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  medical  society  in  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  for  sixty-four 
years  of  service  as  a  physician,  receiv- 
ing a  gold  pin  in  special  ceremonies. 

1906 
Dr.  Marye  Y.  Dabney  of  Birmingham 
is  now  a  retired  gynecologist,  with  nine 
grandchildren. 

1911 
The  Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Stoney,  D.D., 
DTD,  has  published  a  history  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  New  Mexico  and 
Southwest  Texas.  Copyrighted  in  1961, 
it  deals  with  the  march  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  into  the  mountains  and  des- 
erts of  an  untamed  land  and  closes 
when  the  missionary  district  became  a 
diocese  in  1952.  Bishop  Stoney,  now 
retired,  has  combined  an  exciting  and 
readable  style  with  sound  scholarship. 
On  his  retirement  in  1956,  Bishop 
Stoney  was  succeeded  by  another  Se- 
wanee alumnus,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Kinsolving,  III,  '25. 

1912 

Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  SAE, 
serves  as  supervisor  of  purchases  for 
the  state  of  Georgia,  in  an  appointment 
made  to  remove  this  sensitive  position 
from  politics.  He  retired  from  the 
Army  in  1950  and  has  been  in  charge 
of   the   National   Foundation's  work  in 


William  E.  Kelley,  '44,  SN,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent, marketing,  at  the  King  Radio 
Corporation  of  Olathe,  Kansas.  He  also 
serves  as  a  director  of  the  aircraft 
navigation  and  communication  equip- 
ment firm,  which  has  been  generous  to 
Sewanee's  Jackson-Myers  Field. 
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Carmichae! 

Douglas  L.  Manship,  A'36,  shows  Bob  Hare,  SMA  alumni  director,  a  blueprint  of 
the  new  radio  beacon  which  he  has  given  to  the  Jackson-Myers  field.  The  gen- 
erous alumnus  from  Baton  Rouge  not  only  paid  for  the  $l,000-plus  equipment  but 
brought  along  his  radio  engineer  to  install  it.  Flyers  now  have  the  protection  of 
night-lighting,  a  two-way  intercom  provided  by  King  Radio,  and  the  invisible 
"beam"  to  aid  them  in  coming  into  the  2,800  foot  paved  airstrip. 


Atlanta,  until  his  acceptance  of  the 
state  post.  Gen.  Gillem  played  on  Se- 
wanee's  championship  team  of  1909,  en- 
tered the  Army  in  1910,  and  served 
until  his  retirement.  He  and  Mrs. 
Gillem  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
and  three  grandchildren. 

1913 

John  E.  Puckette,  ATO,  is  editor  of 
The  Insurance  Record,  published  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

1916 

Troy  Beatty,  Jr.,  DTD,  is  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Memphis.  He  represents  Tennessee  on 
the  Sewanee  board  of  trustees.  He  and 
his  wife,  Ernestine,  have  three  children, 
Troy  (twenty-two),  Tine  (eighteen), 
and  Anita   (fifteen) . 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  Tragitt,  D.D.,  KA,  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry  last 
June,  and  now  resides  in  Sheridan, 
Montana — with  a  trout  stream  on  his 
lot! 

1918 

Eben  Wortham,  KA,  has  taken  a  new 
post,  sales  representative,  with  the  Noei 
Hotel  in  Nashville.  For  ten  years  he 
was  president  of  West  Meade  Farms,  a 
development  firm  for  home  sites  on  an 
1,800-acre  tract,  and  earlier  he  estab- 
lished the  Nashville  Surburban  Utility 
District,  furnishing  water  in  the  south- 
ern  and  western   suburbs. 

1920 
The  Rev.  David  E.  Holt  is  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church  in  Ocean  Springs, 
Mississippi.  His  son,  David,  Jr.,  has 
finished  three  years  as  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  Navy  and  is  now  at  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion working  on  his  master's  degree. 


1922 

Dr.  Philip  Davidson  was  named  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky's  "Man  of  the  Year" 
by  the  local  advertising  club.  He  is 
president  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville and  has  held  many  civic  offices. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books.  Dr. 
Davidson  is  married  and  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter  and  seven  grandchildren. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Louisville,  he 
was  provost  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  at  Vanderbilt. 

1924 

We  have  just  received  the  new  busi- 


ness card  of  "Lex"  Elam,  KS.  We  re- 
produce it  unexpurgated: 

JAS.  A.  ELAM 

RETIRED 

No  Phone  -  -  No  Address 
No  Business  No  Money 

H.  W.  Fraser,  Jr.,  KW,  general  vice- 
president  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank,  Atlanta,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  director  of  the  Controllers  Insti- 
tute of  America. 

Joseph  B.  Stickney,  Jr.,  KS,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmer  and  Merchant  City 
Hardware  Company  in  Greensboro, 
Alabama.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
two  sons,  Joe,  Jr.,  and  James  Irby.  He 
has  been  mayor  two  terms  and  is  at 
present  a  councilman. 

1926 

N.  Hamner  Cobbs,  SAE,  a  Sewanee 
trustee  and  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Greensboro,  Alabama,  has  been 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Relations  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  His  son,  Nick,  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Sewanee. 

Carl  A.  Detering,  KA,  vice-president 
of  the  Detering  Company  of  Houston, 
has  exhibited  plans  for  another  multi- 
million-dollar complex  of  office  towers 
and  other  commercial  buildings  to  be 
built  in  Houston.  The  elaborate,  twen- 
ty-five-acre commercial  development 
is  to  be  built  by  the  Detering  interests 
on  a  site  directly  across  the  Gulf  Free- 
way from  Gulfgate,  which  Carl  Deter- 
ing has  owned  for  many  years.  He  and 
his  brother,  Herman  E.  Detering,  are 
the  principals  of  the  Detering  Com- 
pany, a  building  materials  firm. 

R.  Delmas  Gooch,  SAE,  is  field  su- 
pervisor for  city  mortgages  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Memphis.  His  son,  Robert,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Sewanee,  '59,  PDT. 

Postell  Hebert  is  vice-president  and 
trust  officer  of  the  Union  Planters  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Memphis. 

George  R.  Miller,  DTD,  is  chairman 
of   the    board    of   Jones,    Cosgrove   and 


Jackson-Myers  Field  will  be  the  scene  of  a  general  Fly-In  on  May  4-6.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  airborne  alumni  and  friends  of  Sewanee  will  attend.  On  May  5  there  will 
be  a  demonstration  visit  by  the  Spacemobile  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 


February  1962 
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Miller,  stocks  and  bonds  firm  in  Pasa- 
dena, California.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Pasadena 
Junior  College.  He  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
the  former  Lois  Jones,  have  three  chil- 
dren, George,  Jr.  (nineteen),  Gary  S. 
(seventeen),  and  Mary  E.    (fourteen). 

Michaux  Nash,  DTD,  is  president  of 
the  Empire  State  Bank  of  Dallas.  His 
son,  Michaux,  Jr.,  SMA  '52,  is  assistant 
vice-president  there.  Michaux,  Sr.,  has 
completed  a  term  as  alumni  trustee  of 
the  University.  His  brother,  Edward, 
'31,  now  represents  Dallas  on  the  Se- 
wanee  board. 

Holton  C.  Rush,  KS,  is  president  of 
the  Greenhaw  and  Rush  advertising 
agency  in  Memphis.  He  and  his  wife, 
Winifred,  have  two  children,  Priscilla 
(twenty-one)  and  Marshall  (seven- 
teen). 

1928 
Dr.  Ralph  L.  Collins,  KS,  is  vice- 
president  and  dean  of  the  faculties  at 
the  University  of  Indiana  at  Blooming- 
ton.  He  was  formerly  professor  of  Eng- 
lish there.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
have  one  son,  David   (seventeen) . 

1929 

Thomas  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  PDT,  was 
re-elected  to  a  second  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Givers  Fund  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Fund  to  be 
so  honored.  He  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  United  Fund  Advisory  Council 
of  United  Community  Funds  and  Coun- 
cils of  America.  He  is  president  of 
O'Bryan  Brothers,  Inc. 

Frederick  R.  Freyer,  DTD,  is  a  cap- 
tain for  Braniff  airways.  He  has  re- 
tired from  the  Air  Force  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant- colonel.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  live  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida, 
with  their  two  sons,  Fred,  Jr.,  Sewa- 
nee  '61,  and  Robert,  new  in  the  College. 

Jack  Autin,  SAE,  is  supervisor  of 
instruction  of  the  parish  (county) 
school  board  in  Amite,  Louisiana.  He 
is  also  state  president  of  the  audio- 
visual education  association.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lydia,  have  two  sons,  Sidney 
and  Bruce. 

1930 

William  B.  Craig,  DTD,  is  president 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Selma, 
Alabama,  and  is  also  president  of  a 
hospital  and  the  Cahaba  Historical 
Commission.  Previously  he  has  been 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
Kiwanis,  an  abstract  company,  and  the 
county  bar  association,  senior  warden 
of  St.  Paul's,  national  vice-president  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  and  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  His 
son,  William  B.,  DTD,  graduated  from 
Sewanee  in  1960. 

Charles  C.  Dudley,  PGD,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  fifteenth  annual  Carolinas' 
Carrousel  celebration  held  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina  on  November  23, 
1961. 

Edward  R.  Finlay,  KA,  is  editor  of 
South  Carolina  Wildlife,  a  publication 
of  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  He  is  trying  to 
bring  the  state  record  books  up  to  date. 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Lea,  '35,  PGD,  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  Winnet- 
ka,  Illinois,  in  January,  after  serving  as 
dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean, 
have  two  daughters. 


If  you  know  of  a  large  fish  and  can 
verify  the  weight,  let  the  department 
know.  Then  you  can  tell  a  legal  fish 
story! 

1931 

Moultrie  B.  Burns  is  now  running 
Burns  Hardware  Company  in  Camden, 
South  Carolina.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Gregorie,  have  three  children,  Moul- 
trie, Jr.  (fifteen),  Jim  (fourteen),  and 
Mary   (twelve). 

Newman  R.  Donnell  is  a  manufac- 
turer's representative  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Underground  Vaults  and  Stor- 
age, Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Vivian,  have 
two  children,  Daphne  (nineteen)  and 
Newman  Ross  Jr.  (sixteen),  who  is  at 
SMA  now. 

Herman  Matthews  has  been  ap- 
pointed marketer  of  Sinclair  products 
in  the  Winchester,  Tennessee,  area.  He 
has  been  connected  with  Queen  City 
Oil  Company  in  Tullahoma  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

1932 

Frank  N.  Bratton,  PKP,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  McMinn  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association.  He  was  recently 
named  by  the  Tennessee  Bar  Associa- 
tion as  its  representative  to  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation for  a  four-year  term. 

Ogden  Dunaway  Carlton,  II,  ATO, 
has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  been 
living  in  Albany,  Georgia.  For  sixteen 
years  he  was  in  the  highway  contract- 
ing business  and  then  acquired  the  dis- 
tributorship of  Caterpillar  tractors  for 
the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  He  is 
president  of  the  Carlton  Company, 
which  has  offices  in  Albany,  Brunswick, 
Dublin  and  Savannah.  He  sells  diesel 
engines,  motor  graders,  marine  engines 
and  earth- moving  equipment.  He  has 
three  daughters,  ages  twenty-one, 
eighteen  and  eleven. 

W.  Oscar  Lindholm,  ATO,  has  been 


appointed  director  of  sales  for  the 
Bauer  and  Black  division  of  the  Ken- 
dall Company  in  Chicago. 

1933 

Fred  T.  Cooke  is  loan  supervisor  at 
Reid  McGee  and  Company  in  Grenada, 
Mississippi. 

David  O.  Whilldin,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  Lovingood 
Stone  and  Brick  Company  in  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

1935 
Julian  P.  Ragland,  PDT,  has  retired 
from  the  executive  vice-presidency  of 
C.  B.  Ragland  and  Company,  wholesale 
grocers  of  Nashville,  and  has  moved  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

1937 
The  Rev.  Jack  F.  G.  Hopper  is  rector 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Paducah, 
Kentucky.  One  third  of  his  parish's 
$54,000  budget  is  going  outside  the  par- 
ish, and  next  year  he  hopes  to  be  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.  According  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopper  his  church  gives  more  to 
Sewanee  than  any  other  parish  in  the 
diocese  and  during  the  last  year  gave 
$1,600  to  the  new  National  Headquart- 
ers and  $1,500  to  the  Radio-TV  Foun- 
dation in  Atlanta.  Grace  Church  has 
a  fulltime  parish  assistant,  a  new  rec- 
tory, and  recently  paid  off  a  $40,000 
balance  on  the  Parish  Hall. 

1938 
James  B.  Ragland,  PDT,  has  become 
president  of  C.  B.  Ragland  and  Com- 
pany in  Nashville. 

1939 

The  Rev.  Francis  C.  Lightbourn,  lit- 
erary editor  of  The  Living  Church,  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  Christian  Re- 
search Foundation  for  a  translation  of 
G.  Bornkamm's  Enderwartung  und 
Kirche  in  Matthausevangelium. 

LT.  Col.  Leslie  E.  McLaurin,  PGD, 
has  retired  from  the  air  force  and  joined 
the  faculty  of  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy as  mathematics  instructor.  He  and 
his  wife,  Blanche,  were  residents  of  Se- 
wanee in  1951-52  when  he  taught  in 
the  Air  Force  ROTC  unit.  They  have 
two  sons,  Leslie,  III,  and  William  Elli- 


1940 

Theodore  D.  Stoney,  ATO,  is  ninth 
judicial  circuit  solicitor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, serving  both  Charleston  and 
Berkeley  Counties.  He  is  a  former 
FBI  agent,  former  state  representative 
from  Charleston  County,  and  former 
Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Charleston. 

1942 
Stanhope  E.  Elmore,  Jr.,  KS,  has 
been  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Dothan,  Alabama,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  is  manager  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  plant  in  Dothan. 

1943 

Chaplain  (Major)  W.  Armistead 
Boardman,  ATO,  and  his  family  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  his  Sewanee 
home,  Xanadu,  before  going  to  Clinton 
Sherman  AFB  in  Oklahoma  for  duty. 
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He  has  been  chaplain  for  the  past  three 
years  at  Torre j on  Air  Base  near  Ma- 
drid, and  while  there  was  made  a  canon 
of  the   Spanish  Episcopal   Cathedral. 

Dr.  H.  Brooks  Cotten,  SAE,  and  his 
wife,  Jane  Louise,  have  a  son,  Claud 
Davenport  Cotten,  III,  born  in  January, 
1961.  They  live  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. 

Fowler  Dugger,  Jr.,  DKE,  is  an  edi- 
tor and  administrative  assistant  in  the 
development  program  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Vivian  Gwaltney  and  their  children  are 
Carol  (twelve),  Dorothy  (eight),  Lee 
(six),  and  Lane   (one). 

Robert  W.  Emerson  is  sales  represen- 
tative for  radio  station  WTJS  and  its 
FM  outlet  in  Jackson,  Tennessee.  His 
wife,  the  former  Blanche  Stuart,  is  a 
practicing  pediatrician. 

William  Hall  Keys  is  an  attorney, 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Keys,  Russell, 
Keys  and  Watson  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  He  and  his  wife,  Rose  Mary, 
have  five  children:  Alice,  ten;  Sharon, 
eight  and  a  half;  Bill,  seven;  Shawn, 
seven;  and  John,  three.  He  is  director 
of  the  parent-child  guidance  center 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Corp- 
us Christi  and  past  director  of  the 
Nueces  County  and  the  Texas  junior 
bar  associations. 

James  S.  Martin,  formerly  of  Nash- 
ville, is  teaching  mathematics  at  John 
Jay  High  School  at  Cross  River,  New 
York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Peabody 
College. 

Grenville  Seibels,  II,  SAE,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  Columbia 
Films,  Inc.,  which  makes  color  and 
black  and  white  films  for  TV  commer- 
cials, documentaries,  safety  and  many 
other  uses.  They  work  for  firms  and 
advertising  agencies  throughout  South 
Carolina  and  adjoining  states.  He  has 
served  as  news  director  of  Station  WIS 
and  WIS-TV  and  has  been  associated 
with  Columbia  Films  since  1958. 

Frontis  S.  Winford,  Jr.,  owns  and 
operates  a  retail  drug  agency  in  Tus- 
oumbia,  Alabama.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carolyn  Anne,  have  four  children,  Mar- 
tha Frances  (eleven),  Kent  Knight 
(nine),  Peter  Cooke  (six),  and  Robin 
Anne   (three  months). 

1944 

Gustaf  Sylvan,  II,  SAE,  together 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner, 
has  opened  a  branch  of  his  large  jew- 
elry business,  Sylvan  Brothers,  in  the 
new  Richland  Mall  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Sara  Jones  and  they  have  one  son,  Gus- 
taf Johnson  Sylvan  III. 

1945 
The  parish  of  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Tourigney,  St.  Francis'  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  California,  has  provided  gen- 
erously for  choir  robes  for  All  Saints' 
Chapel.  The  greatly  expanded  choir 
in  1960  found  itself  in  vestments,  gowns, 
and  Sunday  suits,  but  now  there  are 
robes  for  alL 

1946 
John  Scott  Bigler,  DTD,  is  a  senior 
at  Seabury-Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Evanston.    After  serving  in  the 


air  corps  in  World  War  II,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  sales  department  of  Swift 
and  Company.  In  1959  he  decided  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  He  expects  to 
be  ordained  deacon  this  summer.  Ad- 
dress: 1219  Birmingham  Boulevard, 
Birmingham,   Michigan. 

1947 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Mattei 
have  a  new  baby  girl,  Cruz  Antonia, 
born  January  19,  1962,  in  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi,  where  he  teaches  at  All 
Saints'  Junior  College. 

Frank  Darrow  Peebles,  III,  was  born 
on  January  23,  1962,  to  F.  D.  Peebles, 
Jr.,  of  the  Peebles  Oil  Company  in  De- 
catur, Alabama. 

Beryl  E.  Pettus  is  teaching  govern- 
ment at  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College  in  Huntsville,  Texas.  He  visited 
Sewanee  in  November,  1961.  He  has 
two  young  daughters,  Pamela  and 
Christine. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Stokes,  Jr.,  ATO, 
is  rector  at  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Camil  - 
lus,  New  York.  He  married  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1960,  Nancy  Bell  Thomas  of 
Lima,  Ohio.  They  were  surprised  on 
October  2  (his  second  day  as  rector  at 
St.  Luke's)  at  the  arrival  of  twins- 
Margaret  Rose  and  Michael  Thomas. 

1948 
Donald  M.  Johnson,  PDT,  is  manager 
of  the  regional  office  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
for  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America.  He  is  on  boards  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  United  Givers  Fund  and  is 
disaster  chairman  for  several  counties. 
He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  have  three 
children,  Deborah  (eight),  Eric  (five), 
and  Frederick  (two). 

1949 

Ben  Humphreys  McGee,  PDT,  is 
operating  partner  of  Little  Panther 
Plantation,  Leland,  Mississippi.  He  and 


his  wife,  the  former  Charlotte  Gordon, 
have  four  children:  Charlotte  (fifteenl, 
Maury  (thirteen),  Ralph  (ten),  and 
Humphreys  (eight) .  He  is  presently 
serving  on  the  board  of  aldermen  in 
Leland. 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  SAE,  is  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  in  Washington.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Clayton  Estes 
Read,  have  one  child,  Courtenay,  three. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lovell  Oliveros  has 
accepted  a  call  as  rector  of  St.  Francis' 
Church,  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  He 
has  served  at  several  churches,  taught 
philosophy  at  Clemson  for  four  years, 
and  served  in  the  army  for  five  years, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  as  an  army 
chaplain  for  two  years  during  the  Ko- 
rean Crisis. 

William  T.  Richter,  KA,  is  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  Delta  Electric 
Power  Association  in  Greenwood,  Miss- 
issippi. He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  there.  He 
and  his  wife,  Sherley  May,  have  two 
children,  William,  Jr.  (four)  and  James 
White   (one). 

Jack  Stephenson,  SAE,  is  branch 
manager  of  Crawford  and  Company,  in- 
surance adjusters  in  Savannah.  His 
fourth  child,  Elizabeth  Weddell,  was 
born  October  3.  The  older  children  are 
Winifred,  Hugh,  and  Amy. 

William  F.  Brame,  DTD,  of  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,  has  a  new  son  (num- 
ber four),  Charles  Bellinger,  born  Oc- 
tober 28,  1961. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Hicks,  SN,  has 
a  new  baby  daughter,  Josephine  Her- 
ring, born  July  25,  1961,  in  Lancaster. 
South  Carolina.  He  is  rector  of  Christ 
Church  there. 

Edward  West  Hine,  PDT,  is  owner 
of  the  Hine  Cotton  Company  in  Rome, 
Georgia.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
have  five  children:   Edward,  Jr.   (nine), 


Lt.  Col.  Walter  R.  Davis,  '49,  LCA,  received  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  in  recent  ceremonies  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  was  commended  for  meritorious  service 
on  the  ROTC  staff  of  Alfred  University  in  New  York. 
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Ann     (seven),    Henry     (five),    Charles 
(three)   and  Robert    (one). 

1950 

E.  P.  Charlet,  Jr.,  KA,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Donelson  News  Duury,  was 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Nash- 
ville junior  chamber  of  commerce  in 
1961.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Overall  and  has  two  children. 

H.  Garland  Head,  PDT,  has  moved 
to  Newman,  Georgia.  He  is  with  the 
Wilkinson  Lumber  Company  there. 

Selden  Henry,  ATO,  writes  that  "We 
have  had  a  pretty  wonderful  but  hectic 
year.  Aside  from  the  fire  which  re- 
sulted in  much  smoke  damage  (fortu- 
nately covered  by  insurance),  I  fin- 
ished my  work  for  the  doctorate  in 
history  at  Yale  and  began  teaching  this 
September  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da. Most  important,  we  adopted  on 
June  27  a  three-months-old  son  from 
the  Cradle  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  won- 
derfully bright,  alert  and  happy  little 
fellow  and  Joan  and  I  couldn't  be  more 
thrilled."  He  is  called  Selden  Ken- 
nedy Henry. 

John  Newton  Wall,  Jr.,  PDT,  is 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Montag  and  Cald- 
well, Investment  Counsel,  in  Atlanta. 
His  family  now  consists  of  wife  Ma- 
rion, John  III  (four),  Marion  Park 
(nineteen  months),  and  Frances  Wad- 
lington   (six  months). 

1951 
The  Rev.  Allen  L.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  ATO, 
of  Zion  Episcopal  Church  in  Charles 
Town,  West  Virginia,  sends  word  that 
all  is  well  in  his  new  parish  despite 
two  a.m.  feedings!  His  second  son,  Ste- 
phen Kohlmeier,  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 21. 


William  D.  Haggard,  III,  SAE,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  won  the  regular 
conformation  hunter,  any  weight,  event, 
on  Bold  Minstrel  at  the  National  Horse 
Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  He 
was  presented  a  trophy,  donated  by 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  by  her  sis- 
ter, Princess  Lee  Radziwill. 

Dr.  O.  Lewin  Keller,  Jr.,  PGD,  is  a 
chemist  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. He  and  his  wife,  Dona  Claire, 
have  four  children:  Christopher  (sev- 
en), Claire  (five),  Elaine  (four),  and 
Elizabeth   (one). 

Paul  K.  Uhrig,  DTD,  now  has  four 
children.  The  latest,  Philip,  was  bom 
last  May. 

R.  H.  Wheeler  sings  bass  with  "The 
Four  Keynotes,"  a  barbershop  quartet 
which  became  the  1961  champion  novice 
quartet  for  Connecticut.  The  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
ervation and  Encouragement  of  Barber 
Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America,  was 
held  in  Rockville  and  open  to  novice 
quartets  from  Connecticut's  eleven 
chapters.  He  is  a  medical  and  x-ray 
technician  with  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Connecticut. 

1952 

Perry  Gaither  Carr,  SAE,  was  mar- 
ried to  Anja  Lutreece  Lowe  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  in  Abilene,  Texas.  She  was 
graduated  from  Abilene  Christian  Col- 
lege in  1961.  He  is  stationed  at  Dyess 
Air  Force  Base  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Garner 
have  a  new  son,  Sanford  Garner,  II  f, 
born  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  on  No- 
vember 12,  Mrs.  Garher's  birthday. 

B.  Ivey  Jackson  is  now  president  of 


John  McCrady,  '59,  is  working  on  the  old  organ  for  use  in  Guerry  Hall.  Interested 
spectators  were  Crit  Thomas,  a  grandson  of  "Red"  Moise,  '11,  and  Stephen  Alex- 
ander, who  assisted. 


H.  W.  Fraser,  Jr.,  '24,  general  vice- 
president  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  has  been 
named  institute  director  of  the  southern 
area  of  the  Controllers  Institute  of 
America  for  1961-64. 


the  Jackson  Insurance  Agency  in  Birm- 
ingham. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Ralph  Kutait  has 
been  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Army  In- 
fantry Center  at  Fort  Benning.  He  and 
his  wife,  Elveda,  have  four  children. 

Cotton  Richardson  is  director  of  the 
YMCA  in  Easley,  South  Carolina,  which 
has  a  $200,000  building  and  member- 
ship of  1,500.  He  has  been  in  YMCA 
work  for  ten  years,  after  a  stint  at 
Springfield  College.  He  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

Jerome  Stallings,  PGD,  of  Atlanta  is 
southeastern  regional  representative  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

1953 

Donald  D.  Arthur,  ATO,  is  presently 
employed  as  systems  analyst  by  the 
Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Janis  Has- 
kew,  and  has  three  children— Wendel 
(eight),  Shannon  (six),  and  Steven 
(two). 

The  Rev.  Scott  Field  Bailey  has  be- 
come administrative  assistant  to  Bishop 
Hines.  It  is  a  post  brand  new  to  the 
112-year-old  diocese  of  Texas.  Prior 
to  his  new  position,  he  was  rector  at 
All  Saint's  Church,  Austin.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  four  children. 

David  M.  Kippenbrock,  DTD,  is  edi- 
tor of  Action  and  Progress  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Howell  McKay,  KA,  has  a  new  son, 
John  Howell,  bom  on  October  5,  1961. 

1954 

Ross  B.  Clark,  II,  PGD,  is  serving  as 
law  clerk  to  a  federal  district  judge  in 
Memphis.  He  was  married  to  the 
former  Madge  Logan,  widow  of  the  late 
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George  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Knoxville,  in 
1959.  Her  two  children  are  respective- 
ly six  and  two  years  old.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1960,  Clark  graduated  from  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
He  is  a  lay  reader  at  St.  John's  Church, 
and  is  living  at  1887  Cowden  Avenue. 
Following  graduation  from  Sewanee  in 
1954  he  served  two  years  in  the  Navy, 
worked  for  a  year  in  Washington  be- 
fore returning  to  law  school. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Hall  is  the  new 
rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children. 

John  Walton  McWhirter,  Jr.,  PDT, 
was  married  on  November  24,  1961,  to 
Camille  Crockett,  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

1955 

Dr.  Sam  J.  Albritton,  Jr.,  PGD,  has 
established  a  dental  practice  in  Flor- 
ence, Alabama,  in  the  offices  of  Dr.  Hill 
Barnett  at  1115  North  Wood  Avenue. 
Before  his  arrival  in  Florence,  he  prac- 
ticed dentistry  with  the  United  States 
Air  Force  for  two  years.  He  had  prac- 
ticed at  McMinnville,  Tennessee,  prior 
to  that  time.  He  is  married  and  has 
one  son,  Sam,  III. 

Frank  Carmack  Bozeman,  PDT,  is 
married  to  Mary  Ireland  Callcott  of 
Columbus,  South  Carolina.  She  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  degree  from  Randolph- 
Macon  Women's  College  and  her  M.A. 
in  English  from  Duke  University.  He 
is  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of 
Yonge,  Beggs  and  Lane  in  Pensacola. 

The  Rev.  William  Burrill,  PDT,  and 
Mrs.  Burrill  have  a  son,  Stephen  John, 
born  September  8,  1961. 

The  Rev.  Harper  Hunt  Comer  and 
Esther  Ann  Denny  were  married  in 
September,  1961.  He  is  in  charge  of 
fit.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  Churches  in 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

1956 

Harrison  Pendleton  Bresee,  Jr.,  SN, 
one  of  the  first  Peace  Corpsmen,  is 
studying  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City,  learning  the  native 
language  of  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  where 
he  plans  to  teach  forestry. 

Peter  James  Knapp,  DTD,  is  a  health 
physicist  with  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  New  York.  Pre- 
viously he  was  employed  by  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation. 

Burrell  O.  McGee,  SAE,  is  an  attor- 
ney with  Wynn,  Hafter,  Lake  and  Tin- 
dall.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  have  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Maury  (three)  and 
Anne  Strudwick   (six  months). 

David  A.  Nunnally,  ATO,  has  de- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis.  He  is  teach- 
ing in  the  biology  department  at  Van- 
derbilt.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Judy  Jones  of  Brunswick,  Tennessee. 

Friedrich  Schilling,  Jr.,  KS,  received 
his  master's  degree  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  associated  with  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  in  Blacks- 
burg,  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  BT*d. 
was  married  June  3,  1961,  to  Stephanie 
S.  Harms  of  Canton,  Illinois.  He  reports 
from  Beaver,  Alaska,  that  the  tempera- 


ture went  to  -75°  at  Christmas  time. 
Beaver  is  an  Indian-Eskimo  village. 

Claude  Woessner,  Jr.,  KS,  was  mar- 
ried to  Dorothy  Lee  Bagwell  on  No- 
vember 22,  1961,  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Charles  Marion  Woolfolk,  Jr.,  SAE, 
is  a  junior  officer  with  the  U.  S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  stationed  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  as  of  February,  1962.  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Tulane 
University  in  1960. 

1957 

Rev.  Wallace  H.  Garrett,  formerly 
assistant  chaplain  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  is  now  a  chaplain  in  the 
Navy,     with    the     rank    of    lieutenant 

(j-g.). 

Robert  Clark  Hooker,  PGD,  was  mar- 
ried on  October  7  to  Ann  Marie 
Broesche.  He  is  an  announcer  and  di- 
rector of  music  at  radio  station  KILT, 
500  Lovett  Boulevard,  Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  William  Harwell  Murrey,  ATO, 
has  finished  at  U.  T.  Medical  School, 
Memphis,  and  will  practice  in  Walnut, 
Mississippi.    He  has  two  sons. 

Brooks  and  Anne  Parker,  KS,  have 
a  new  daughter,  Melissa  Macon,  born  in 
August,  1961.  He  is  public  relations 
consultant  with  Robert  H.  Horsley  As- 
sociates in  Nashville.  Address:  115  La 
Salle  Court. 

Robert  B.  Pierce,  SAE,  is  a  senior 
medical  student  at  Emory  University. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Myra  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  a  pediatric  intern. 

1958 

The  Rev.  Gene  and  Frances  Bogan,  of 
Grace  Church,  Llano,  Texas,  have  a 
new  son,  Johnathon  Leslie,  born  Octo- 
ber 22,  1961. 

John  W.  Donahey,  BTP,  is  now  ac- 
count executive  with  Doyne  Advertis- 


Homer  Smiles,  '50,  ATO,  former  Sewa- 
nee guard  and  now  athletic  director  at 
Leeds  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, has  been  named  for  the  second 
time  "Coach  of  the  Year  of  Jefferson 
County"  by  the  Birmingham  Post  Her- 
ald. 


ing  Agency,  Nashville.  Address:  Scot- 
land Place. 

W.  J.  Echols,  Jr.,  SN,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

Ralph  Foley  Johnson  is  married  to 
the  former  Louise  Gordon  Bradley  of 
Ridgeway,  South  Carolina.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  where  she  was  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  sorority.  For  several 
years  she  has  taught  in  schools  of  St. 
Andrew's  Parish  in  Charleston.  He  is 
assistant  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  at  Delray  Beach,  Florida. 

Anderson  B.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  PDT, 
will  have  a  one-man  show  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  Parthenon  in  Nashville 
on  March  4. 

1959 

James  T.  Burrill,  PDT,  was  married 
to  Carol  Jean  Pike  of  Melrose,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  is  a  student  at  Boston 
School  of  Dental  Nursing.  He  is  cur- 
rently employed  as  a  research  engineer 
by  Transistron  Electronics,  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  George  I.  Chassey  is  rector 
at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
Barnwell,  South  Carolina. 

Wayne  H.  Crathorne,  PGD,  is  a  for- 
est ranger  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  with  headquarters  at  Wapiti, 
Wyoming. 

John  C.  Hodgkins,  SN,  former  re- 
porter and  assistant  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Pensacola  Journal,  has  joined  Ad- 
vertising Consultants  of  Pensacola  as 
an  account  executive. 

Dale  Sweeney  is  a  Joseph  Benjamin 
Moors  Scholar  and  a  teaching  fellow  in 
fhe  classics  at  Harvard  University.  Dale 
took  one  year's  work  at  Georg  August 
University,  Gottingen,  Germany,  and  is 
now  in  his  second  year  at  Harvard. 

Pat  Young,  although  now  working 
near  New  Orleans,  has  been  doing 
seme,  and  plans  to  do  still  more,  travel- 
ing. He  has  been  meeting  Sewanee  men 
at  Pope  Air  Base  in  North  Carolina, 
Osan  Air  Base  in  Korea,  Okinawa,  and 
New  Orleans,  and  plans  to  go  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  Tokyo  soon.  He  will  leave 
the  Army  sometime  in  June,  1962. 

1960 

Isaac  Croom  Beatty,  IV,  is  teaching 
history  at  Christ  School  in  Arden, 
North  Carolina.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Meriwether  Tannahill  and  has 
a  son,  I.  Croom  Beatty  V  (eighteen 
months).  He  has  completed  work  on 
his  mas+er's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

William  Robert  Bullock,  DTD,  vis- 
ited Sewanee  in  November,  1961.  He  is 
serving  in  the  Navy,  stationed  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Gainard. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Dirks,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Dirks  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Michael  Sullivan,  in  September,  1961. 
They  also  have  a  daughter. 

From  Naval  Officer  Candidate  School 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Ensign 
Clayton  Henson  Farnham,  PDT,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  USS  Desoto  Bay. 

Edward  Harris,  Jr.,  ATO,  has  a  new 
daughter,  Grace  Elizabeth,  born  on  No- 
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USAF 

2nd  Lt.  William  C.  Pitner,  Jr.,  '60,  re- 
cently completed  the  undergraduate  navi- 
gator training  course  at  James  Connally 
AFB  in  Waco,  Texas.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  Mather  AFB,  California  for  advanced 
navigator  training. 

vember  30,  1961.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Virginia  Episcopal  School 
in  Lynchburg. 

Fred  Jones,  ATO,  married  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961  the  lovely  Norwegian 
Adel  Hansen,  whom  he  met  in  Europe 
in  1960.  On  their  honeymoon,  they 
traveled  through  Denmark,  Germany, 
Holland  and  England.  He  is  now  teach- 
ing at  St.  John's  Country  Day  School 
in  Orange  Park,  Florida. 

Michael  Tarbutton,  BTP,  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  physics  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

1961 

Ensign  Harry  Brown  Bainbridge,  III, 
BTP,  has  been  ordered  from  the  Naval 
Officer  Candidate  School  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  USS  Norfolk. 

Christopher  Park  Bird  was  married 
in  December,  1961  to  the  former  Carole 
Elaine  Edwards  in  Finley,  Tennessee. 

2nd  Lt.  John  F.  Borders,.  DTD,  is  in 
Marine  Corps  training. 

Dwight  Cathcart,  KA,  now  back  at 
Columbia  alter  a  stint  in  the  Air  Force, 
took  a  most  exciting  vacation  last  sum- 
mer. He  and  a  fraternity  brother 
toured  Europe  on  motor  scooters..  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  is  the  best  and  only 
way  to  travel  Europe. 

Robert  Spann  Cathcart,  KA,  is  at- 
tending the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Ernest  Martin  Cheek,  PGD,  was  mar- 
ried on  December  31,  1961,  to  Carolyn 
Andrews,  of  Sparta,  Tennessee.  He  is 
on  the  faculty  of  Castle  Heights  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Cosey 
have  a  son,  Christopher  Paul,  born 
September  24,  1961.  He  is  vicar  of 
missions  in  Trussville  and  Huffman, 
Alabama. 

David  A.  Elliott,  III,  ATO,  is  an  in- 
surance agent  for  Meyer  and  Rosen- 
baum,  Inc.  in  Meridian,  Mississippi. 


John  Tyler  Ferguson,  IV,  is  now  at 
the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences, 
Emory  University,  Georgia. 

Clayton  Winn  Graves  was  ordained 
deacon  in  July,  1961,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Statesboro. 

John  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  June,  1961.  He  has  been  as- 
signed to  Trinity  Church,  Cochran,  and 
to  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Phillip's  Churches 
in  Hawkinsville,  Georgia. 

Lt.  David  C.  Johnson,  BTP,  went  on 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Charles  Kiblinger,  DTD,  is  teaching 
French,  piano,  and  organ  at  Virginia 
Episcopal  School  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ensign  Robert  Edward  Libbey  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Naval  Officer 
Candidate  School  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  USS  Plymouth  Rock. 

James  Malcolm  Link,  KA,  is  in  the 
school  of  business  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Patrick  Jude  McGowan,  PGD,  is  now 
studying  at  Makerere  College,  Box 
16005,  Mitchell  Hall,  Kampala,  Uganda, 
East  Africa,  in  preparation  for  two 
years'  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of 
East  Africa. 

John  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  SN,  is  a  state 
forester  at  Hartford,  Kentucky. 

Hubbard  C.  Miller  was  married  on 
December  23,  1961,  to  Virginia  Nell 
Guillot  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  is  in 
naval  aviation  training  at  Pensacola. 

George  William  Parker,  III,  KS,  is 
attending  the  University  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

2nd  Lt.  Warren  F.  Schwegel  is  being 
assigned  to  McClellan  AFB,  California, 
following  his  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Air  Force  technical  train  - 


ing  course  for  medical  administration 
at  Gunter  AFB,  Alabama. 

Wright  S.  Summers,  BTP,  is  employed 
by  the  Security  Elevator  Company  in 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  learning  the  grain  merchan- 
dising and  storage  business. 

James  H.  Trousdale,  III,  is  a  rate 
clerk  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

1962 

Augustus  Shapleigh  Boyd,  III,  PDT, 
was  married  in  December  to  Jennifer 
Herbert  Dodge,  of  Williams  Point,  Mys- 
tic, Connecticut.  She  is  an  alumna  of 
the  Oak  Grove  School  in  Maine. 

Calvin  Richard  Clark  was  married 
November  23,  1961,  to  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Huffman  in  Manchester,  Tennessee. 
She  attended  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxville,  where  she  was  a 
member  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  sorority. 
Clark  is  now  an  airman  third  class  with 
the  Air  Force  and  is  stationed  at  San 
Angelo,  Texas. 

1963 

Evans  Emmett  Harrell,  SAE,  is  now 
a  junior  at  the  Institute  for  American 
Universities  in  France.  He  has  recent- 
ly spent  some  time  in  Berne,  Geneva, 
and   Zurich,   Switzerland. 

Guy  Randolph  Usher  married  Eve- 
lyn Ann  Coleman  on  August  26,  1961, 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  is  the  recep- 
tionist in  the  alumni  office. 

1964 

Gregory  H.  Henson  is  a  cadet  at  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  near  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

Charles  Nicholas  Turner  was  mar- 
ried in  April,  1961,  to  Virginia  Ann 
Harbin  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Carmichdei 

Class  officers  for  1962  are  Joseph  B.  Haynes,  Charles  Cullen,  and  Clint  Jordan. 
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Cullen,  Haynes,  and 
Jordan  Head  Class 

The  class  of  1962  should  be 
one  of  the  best  publicized  on 
the  roster.  The  newly  elect- 
ed president,  Charles  Cullen,  was 
editor  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  in  his 
junior  year,  and  Joseph  Bernard 
Haynes,  class  editor,  has  been  an 
outstanding  sports  editor  for  the 
Purple  and  has  handled  athletic 
publicity  for  the  University.  Secre- 
tary Clement  Jordan  was  news  edi- 
tor of  the  Purple  and  has  also  been 
on  the  wrestling,  swimming  and 
track  teams  so  they  ought  t,o  be 
able  to  take  care  of  any  detractors 
one  way  or  another. 

Cullen  is  from  Panama  City, 
Florida,  and  is  vice-president  of 
ATO,  member  of  Blue  Key  and 
Green  Ribbon.  Haynes,  from  High 
Point,  North  Carolina,  is  a  Univer- 
sity Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  and  i960  winner 
of  the  sophomore  silver  medal  from 
the  Air  Force  ROTC.  He  is  a  KS, 
Blue  Key,  and  Green  Ribbon  mem- 
ber. Jordan,  PDT,  was  a  sopho- 
more representative  on  the  Honor 
Council,  member  of  the  Honor  Air 
Society,  and  has  been  captain  of 
the  Sewanee  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. He  is  from  Fayetteville, 
North   Carolina. 


Another  Major  Gift 

A  major  gift  in  oil  and  gas  lands 
in  Andrews  County,  Texas,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  University 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Little  of 
New  York.  Its  value  is  not  be- 
ing announced  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Little  is  former  president  of  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  and 
Mrs.  Little  is  the  sister  of  the  late 
Stanley  Trezevant,  '05,  of  Memphis, 
and  Marye  D.  Trezevant,  '90.  The 
Littles  are  also  donors  of  one  of  the 
large  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
chancel  of  All  Saints'  Chapel. 


1,246  Alumni  Contributors 
To  Sewanee  in  1961 

Gifts  by  matriculants  totalled  $119,603.  Thirty-one  honorary  alumni  gave  $127,508. 
Gifts  by  others  in  memory  of  alumni  exceeded  $12,000. 


(M)  Memorial 
(W)  Gift  by  wife 
(H)  Gift  in  honor  of 
(B)   Bequest 

Prior  to  1894 

Henry    Augustine    Jones,    '8o    (M) 
Rev.  Alfred   Robert  Taylor,   '8i    (M) 
Rev.    Armand    deRosset    Meares,    '77 

(M) 
Rev.   John   A.   Harris,    '83    (M) 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  '87  (M) 
Rev.   James  G.   Glass,    '87    (M) 
Dr.   John   H.   P.   Hodgson,    '87    (B) 
Rev.   Edward   McCrady,   '88   (M) 
Isaac   Ball,  Jr.,    '91    (W) 
A.    Sessums    Cleveland,    '93    (W) 
Richard   W.  Courts,   '93    (M) 

1894 

Dr.  William   Egleston    (B) 
Dr.   Robert   W.   B.   Elliott 
Henry    T.    Soaper 
J.    C.    Watson 

1895 

Dr.    R.    M.    Kirby-Smith 

Rev.   James    M.    Magruder    (M) 

Rev.  Caleb   B.   K.   Weed 

1896 

Roland  J.  Pickett   (M) 
Dr.  O.   N.  Torian 

1897 

R.   W.  Hogue   (M) 

1898 

Rev.    Walter   E.    Dalcin    (M) 
Dr.   Esau   A.   Harris 
Telfair   Hodgson    (M) 
Judge  Bayard   B.  Shields 
Patrick  L.   Stacker    (M) 
Rt.   Rev.  Albert  S.   Thomas 

1899 

Harbert   W.   Benjamin 
Clarkson   Galleher    (M) 
Berkeley   St.   J.   Green 
Robert    Jemison,    Jr. 
Dr.   Henry   G.    Seibels 
Rev.    Harold    Thomas 

1900 

Milton    R.   Bacon    (M) 
Rev.   S.   Moylan    Bird 
James   A.    Bull    (M) 
Bradley  B.  Hogue    (M) 
Dr.  Jonas  J.  Moyer    (M) 
Ralph  J.  Nesbit   (M) 
Ormond   Simkins    (M) 
David    A.    Shepherd    (M) 
J.  V.  R.   Young   (M) 

1901 

John   C.  Avery,   Jr.    (M) 

Ralph   P.   Black    (M) 

P.   S.   Brooks,   Jr.    (M) 

Col.   Henry  T.   Eull 

Rev.   W.   S.   Claiborne    (M) 

M.  P.  DuBose    (M) 

George   P.   Egleston    (M) 

Rev.   G.    Hendree   Harrison    (M) 

J.   T.Mann 

Dr.    J.   T.    Williams,   Jr. 

Rev.  L.  G.  H.  Williams   (M) 

Lawrence   M.    Williams    (M) 


1902 

Rev.    John    N.   Atkins 
Phelan  Beale   (M) 
Albert    Alonzo    Carrier 
William   E.  Cox    (M) 
Howard   F.   Crandell 
John   C.  Goodman    (M) 
Rt.   Rev.   Walter  Mitchell 
R.  F.  Shelton   (M) 
Horace   Stringfellow    (M) 
Vernon    S.   Tupper    (M) 
Rev.   Halsey    Werlein    (M) 
Gilman  J.   Winthrop    (M) 

1903 

Robert    W.    Barnwell 
Robert    E.    Cowart,    Jr.    (M) 
G.    Bowdoin   Craighill 
J.    B.    Daggett 
Richard    L.   Lodge 
Coles   Phinizy    (M) 
Dr.  Herbert  E.   Smith 
Dr.   J.   Bayard   Snowden 

1904 

George  W.  Croft   (M) 

Capt.  William  J.  Hine 

Raymond   D.    Knight 

William  W.  Lewis 

Rev.  Francis  M.  Osborne   (M) 

Dr.   John   R.   Sheldon 

Jesse  L.  Suter   (M) 

1905 

Thomas   E.   Dabr.ey 

William    N.    Gilliam 

Rev.    H.    L.    Hoover 

James    M.    Hull 

Lillo   S.    Munger 

Rev.    Wilmer  S.  Poyner 

Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh 

Rt.   Rev.   Hunter   Wyatt-Brown    (M) 

1906 

Robert    M.    Brooks    (W) 
Dr.   M.    Y.   Dabney 
Rev.   J.   Lundy   Sykes    (W) 
Roger   E.    Wheless 

1907 

Bower    W.    Barnwell 
John  L.  Cobbs,   Jr. 
David    R.    Dunham 
Ford   P.   Fuller    (M) 
H.    M.   Gass    (W) 
Vice-Adm.   Telfair   Knight 
Rev.  George   B.   Myers    (M) 
C.   McD.   Puckette    (W) 
Henry    B.    Sparkman 
George   L.    Watkins 

1908 

Rev.   Dominick   A.    Cassetta 
lohn    B.    Greer 
Rev.    I.    F.   McCloud    (W) 
Rt.   Rev.   R.   Bland   Mitchell 
Col.   Paul    R.   E.   Sheppard 

A.  H.   Wadsworth 

Brig.   Gen.    L.    Kemper   Williams 

1909 

Maj.  Thomas  A.  Cox,   Jr. 

F.  C.  Hillyer 

Cyrus  D.   Hogue    (M) 
Kenneth    McD.    Lyne 
Rev.  Newton  Middleton    (M) 
Silas  Williams   (M) 

1910 

G.  Wilson   Baltzell 
Frederick    P.    Cheape 
Dr.   A.   Guerry    (M) 

B.  D.  Lebo 
Edward   A.  Marshall 


February  1962 
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1911 

Dr.   W.   B.   Adams 
Henry    T.    Bouchelle 
Judge  Ben   F.   Cameron 
Henry   C.   Cheves,   Jr. 
Frank    M.    Gillespie 
Rt.  Rev.   Frank  A.  Julian 
Thomas   P.   Stoney 

1912 

lohn   Baskette 

Col.   Paul  G.   Bell 

Judge   Frank  H.   Gailor    (W) 

Lt.    Gen.    Alvan    C.    Gillem 

Wilmer   M.   Grayson 

Frank    N.    Green 

Dr.    James    N.    Owens 

E.   Lyle  Scruggs 

Dr.  Joseph  W.   Spearing    (M) 

R.   N.   Staggers 

Dr.   W.   L.   Staggers 

Jack   R.   Swain 

Edward  P.  Vreeland 

1913 

Edmund   C.   Amies    (M) 
Rev.    William   D.    Bratton    (W) 
Dr.   George  L.  Morelock 
John   E.   Puckette 
N.   Hobson    Wheless 

1914 

B.  J.    Cuter,    Jr. 
Godfrey   Cheshire 

Dr.  Beverly  W.  Cobbs 
Rev.  Willis  P.  Gerhart 
David   B.    Griffin 

1915 

Rev.  J.  Gayner  Banks   (M) 
Rev.  Ellis  M.  Bearden 
J.    J.    Gillespie 
William   B.   Hamilton 
Edward    A.   Miner 
William   M.   Reynolds 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Smith 

1916 

D.   Troy  Beatty 
Rev.    Paul    D.    Bovvden 
Henry   C.   Cortes    (W) 
Rev.  Glenn  B.  Coykendall 
Maj.  Gen.  Joe  N.  Dalton 
Rev.   George   Ossman 
Col.  John  W.  Russey,  Jr. 
Benjamin    R.    Sleeper 
Rev.  H.   N.  Tragitt,   Jr. 

1917 

Merlin    K.   Bruce 
Col.    L.    C.    Chapman 
Elmer  Seigfred   Holmen 
Frederick    M.    Morris 
Rev.   Jchn   M.   Nelson 
Joe    M.    Scott,    Jr. 
W.  J.  Thomas 
Harding   C.    Woodall 

1918 

Theo  Otto   Buchel 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Crudgington 
Malcolm    Fooshee 
Cameron    L.    Gamsby 
Col.    Lee   B.    Harr 
W.   Groom   Leftwich 
Noel    E.    Paton 
James   Y.   Perry 

C.  E.    Senning 
Niles  Trammell 

Rev.   Joseph   R.   Walker 
Very  Rev.  Paul   F.   Williams 
J.    Albert    Woods 

1919 

James   M.   Avent 
O.    Beirne    Chisolm 
Louis  S.   Estes 
Julien    K.   Moore 

1920 

William   M.    Barret 
Harold   E   Bettle 
Newton    A.    Brown 
J.  C.  Carter 
Dr.   John   Chipman,   Jr. 
John   G.   Dearborn 
W.    Dudley   Gale 
Dr.    W.    Cabell    Greet 
Rev.  David  E.  Holt 
Quintard     Joyner 
William  C.    Kalmbach 
Charles   Vernon    Lyman 
Dr.  Dean  B.  Lyman 


J.    Edgar    Nash 

H.   J.   Quincey 

Dr.    B.    B.    Sory,    Jr. 

Rev.   William  S.  Stoney 

Rev.  Charles  L.   Widney 

1921 

Col.    W.    C.    Atkinson 

Dr.    E.   A.   Bancker 

George    K.    Bradford 

Frederick   D.    Brown,    Jr. 

J.   C.    Brown   Burch 

Rt.    Rev.   Thomas   N.   Carruthers    (M) 

Walter   B.   Dossett 

D.  St.   Pierre   DuBose 
Rev.   Moultrie  Guerry 
William    R.    Hagan 
Thomas    E.    Hargrave 
Lyman    P.    Hoge 
Rev.    Capers    Satterlee 
Calvin    K.    Schwing    (W) 
Hamilton    Wallace 
Hugh    B.   Whaley 

G.    Cecil    Woods 
Charles    M.    Woolfolk 

1922 

Albert    A.    Bonholzer 
C.    D.    Conway 
J.    Rorick    Cravens 
William    B.    Cuningham 
Dr.   C.   Frederick   Hard 
Reginald    H.    Helvenston 
John    A.    Witherspoon 

1923 

W.    Tunstall    Cobbs 
Leighton    H.    Collins 
Dr.    Francis    S.    Dixon    (W) 
Dr.    Majl    Ewing 
J.    Burton    Frierson 
Rev.    Edward    B.    Guerry 
Robert    E.    Harwell 
John    F.    Hunt 
Dr.    H.    Fraser   Johnstone 
Edwin    A.    Keeble 
Thomas    G.    Linthicum 
Rev.    John    B.    Matthews 
W.    Marvin    McCullough 
B.    Allston    Moore 
Dr.    Maurice    A.    Moore 
Rev.  John  H.  Morgan 
Roger    G.    Murray 
William   B.   Nauts 
Dr.    Albert   L.    Nelson 
Gordon    S.    Rather 
Edward   B.  Schwing,   Jr. 
Paul   L.   Sloan.   Jr. 
Thomas   D.    Snowden    (M) 
Rev.   Francis   B.   Wakefield 

1924 

Seaton   G.    Bailey 

George    William    Begg 

Rev.   Edward   McC.    Claytor 

James    A.    Elam 

Hugh    W.    Fraser 

Dr.   Egbert   Freyer    (M) 

George    J.    Gale    (M) 

Shockley    C.    Gamage 

Rev.   R.    W.   Jackson 

Rev.  Ralph  J.  Kendall 

Hunter    S.    Kimbrough 

George    H.    Millard 

Rt.   Rev.   William   F.   Moses 

Keith    Short 

Joseph    B.    Stickney,    Jr. 

W.  Joseph  Wallace,  Jr. 

W.    M.    Yandell 

1925 

E.  Dudley    Colhoun,    Jr. 
Dr.  John   R.   Eggleston 
G.    W.   Hayley 
Roland    Jones,    Jr. 

Fred    B.    Mewhinney 
Lancelot    C.    Minor 
Wilson    Norfleet 
Rev.  E.  W.  Poindexter 
W.   W.   Shaw 
H.   Powell    Yates 

1926 

Rev.    J.    Hodge    Alves 
Alfred    H.    Allen 
William   A.    Barclay 
George    H.    Barker 
Elliott   E.   Beaty 
Rev.   E.    Dargan   Butt 
David    S.    DuBose 
Robert    F.    Evans 
Sgt.   Elliott   D.   Evins 
W.   Hollis    Fitch 
Frederic  H.   Garner,   Jr. 
Ambrose  Gerner 


Jack   Gibbons 

R.    Delmas   Gooch 

D.  Heyward   Hamilton,   Jr. 
Coleman    Harwell 

Miss   Elizabeth   Haynes 
Philip    Postell    Hebert 
Rev.   Henry   B.    Hodgkins 
George    R.    Miller 
James    C.    Moores 
Alex    H.    Pegues 
Curtis   B.    Quarles 
Holton   C.   Rush 
Daniel    D.    Schwartz 
Walker    Stansell,    Jr. 
W.    Porter    Ware 
Dr.  Melvin  R.  Williams 
Rev.   Charles   F.   Wulf 
Rev.    W.   Tate    Young 

1927 

Lomax  S.  Anderson   (M) 

Rev.    Richard    I.    Brown 

Dr.    Frederick    H.    Bunting 

Gordon    M.    Clark    (W) 

Robert    P.   Cooks 

Rev.   Francis  H.  Craighill 

Earl    B.    Guitar 

George    B.    Jones 

Dr.   Henry  T.   Kirby-Smith 

Mrs.    Hubert    Owens 

Ben    H.    Parrish 

Rev.   Charles   B.   Romaine 

Dr.    Andrew   B.   Small 

Brinkley    S.    Snowden 

Ralph    J.   Speer,   Jr. 

Charles    E.   Thomas 

Andrew   L.    Todd,    Jr. 

Rev.  William  S.  Turner 

Dr.   T.   R.   Waring,   Jr. 

1928 

Rev.   A.   C.   Adamz   (W) 

Robert  M.  Bowers 

lames  D.   Brandon 

j.  C.  Burroughs  (M) 

Lewis  C.   Burwell 

S.    A.    Bush    (M) 

George    Byers,    Jr.    (M) 

Dr.   Ralph   L.   Collins 

John    L.    Daggett 

Rev.    Francis   D.   Daley 

Hueling   Davis,    Jr. 

Manuel    deMartino    (M) 

Archie    Douglas    (M) 

Joe    Earnest 

H.  L.   Eustis,  Jr. 

Kirkman    G.    Finlay 

W.    O.    Fitch,    Jr. 

Sam   H.  Floyd,  Jr.   (M) 

John   K.  Freeman 

Joseph   J.   Gee 

Dr.   C.   Prentice   Gray 

Pat   M.    Greenwood 

Rev.   H.   S.   Hopkinson    (M) 

Louis  A.   Johnston    (M) 

Rt.  Rev.  Girault  M.  Jones 

James   Lytton-Smith 

W.   C.  Mattison   (M) 

B.  B.   Neal    (M) 

W.   W.   Ranier,   III    (M) 
Dr.   Harry   H.    Ransom 

C.  B.   Reed    (M) 

John   B.    Snowden,    II    (M) 
James    I.    Teague 
Rev.   John    C.   Turner 
Gordon    Tyler 
George  W.   Wallace,   Jr. 
Henry  0.   Weaver 
Walter    Willis    (M) 
James   A.   T.    Wood 
Thomas  A.   Young 

1929 

Alfred  T.  Airth 

Henry   H.    Baulch 

Malcolm  D.   Beatty 

Charles    E.    Berry 

Robert    A.    Binford 

John  C.  Bruton,   Jr. 

Franklin   G.    Burroughs,    Jr. 

Stanyarne    Burrows,    Jr. 

Chester   C.    Chattin 

John   H.    Cleghorn 

George   W.   Coulter,    Jr. 

DuVal  G.  Cravens,  Jr. 

William  M.  Cravens 

Charles   F.    Cushman 

William    H.   Daggett 

Lilian  R.  deOvies 

Dr.   W.   B.  Dickens 

Rev.   Thomas   E.   Dudney    (W) 

Frederick    R.    Freyer 

James   F.   Griswold,   Jr. 

John   C.  Herndon 

E.  Hays    Jakes 
Ashford    Jones 
Ralph    H.    McBride 


Thomas  0.  McDavid 

Dr.   William  C.   McGehee 

Rev.   John    W.    Mutton 

Francis   C.   Nixon 

Rev.    Theodore    Patton    (M) 

Arch    Peteet,    Jr. 

Jack   P.   Plumb 

William   C.   Schoolfield 

Robert    P.    Shapard,    Jr. 

John    Simms,    Jr. 

Edgar  A.  Stewart 

Warren    W.    Way 

Jess    N.    Williams 

Henry    P.    Williams 

Dr.    Leslie   J.    Williams 

1930 

Dr.   William  J.   Ball 
Walter    E.    Boyd 
Nash    K.    Burger 
Willoughby  N.   Claybrook 
William  B.  Craig 
Jackson  Cross 
John    S.    Davidson 
Charles    C.    Dudley 
James  Holt  Green    (M) 
Dr.  Thomas  N.  E.  Greville 
Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines 
John   S.    King,    Jr. 
Dr.    Thomas    Parker 
Russell    S.    Ponder 
Dr.   Lance   C.   Price 
J.    Homer    Williams 

1931 

Flalstead    T.    Anderson 

C.  F.  Baarcke 

Charles    H.    Barron 

Charles    W.    Boyd 

Rev.    James    W.    Brettmann 

Moultrie    B.    Burns 

John    M.    Ezzell 

C.  Richard   Kellermann 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Robertson 

John    G.   Seitz 

S.   Porcher   Smith 

G.    A.    Sterling 

Milton  C.  Trichel,  Jr. 

Dr.   L.  Spires   Whitaker 

Rev.  David  W.  Yates 

1932 

earl    G.    Biehl 
Frank   N.    Bratton 
Rev.    James    S.    Butler 
Stephen  L.  Burwell 

0.  D.    Carlton,    II 
Rev.   Wood   B.   Carper 
Dabney    Crump,    Jr. 
William   Haskell    DuBose 
James    A.    Elam 

Rev.  F.  V.  D.  Fortune 
Julius    G.    French 
Otis  N.  Fussell 
lames   L.   Mann 
W.   T.    Parish,   Jr. 
Jay   D.    Patton 
Rev.   Frank   E.   Pulley 
Frank    Robbins,    Jr. 
Royal   K.   Sanford 
J.  Morgan  Soaper 
Dr.  Dick  Taylor,  Jr. 

1933 

Charles    Carlisle   Ames 

Herman   E.   Baggenstoss 

Rev.   Olin   G.   Beall 

Dr.    Randolph    C.    Charles 

Bayard    M.   Cole 

Fred    T.    Cooke 

Rev.    T.    P.    Devlin 

Dr.    DuBose   Egleston 

Robert    W.    Fort 

Harry  L.   Graham 

Very  Rev.  F.  Campbell   Gray 

Dr.    Robert    H.    Green 

Edwin    I.    Hatch 

Thomas   B.   Henderson 

Henry  F.    Holland 

Joe    Smith    Mellon 

John    W.    Morton 

A.    L.    Postlethwaite,    Jr. 

Ralph    D.    Quisenberry 

Rutledge  St.  John  Rice 

Rev.    John    H.   Soper 

Frederick  D.   Whittlesey 

Rev.    Hedley   J.    Williams 

1934 

1.  Rhett  Ball 

John    P.    Castleberry 
Thomas    A.    Claiborne 
St.   George  Cooper 
J.    Fain    Cravens 
Rev.  C.  H.  Douglass 
Dr.   William  S.  Fast 
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Dudley   C.   Fort 
Guy   W.   Glass 
Rev.    George   J.    Hall 
Joseph    E.    Hart,    Jr. 
R.    Morey   Hart 
John    I.   H.   Hodges 
Preston    B.    Huntley 
Francis    Kellermann 
James   P.    Kranz,    Jr. 
Rev.    W.    W.    Lumpkin 
James    A.    McSpadden 
Malcolm   J.    Morison,    Jr. 
A.    Blevins   Rittenberry 
Rev.   Homer  P.   Starr 
Dr.    John   L.   Tison 
Alexander    W.    Weltford 

1935 

Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty,  III 

Rev.    Lee   A.   Belford 

E.  H.  Bixler,  Jr. 

Arthur  B.   Chitty 

J.   J.   Daggett 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 

E.   Ragland   Dobbins 

W.    Harding   Drane 

Frank   W.  Gaines,   Jr. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Harrison 

John  A.  Johnston 

Sam  C.   King 

John    G.    Kirby 

Rev.    Stiles    B.    Lines 

Fred   F.   Lucas 

Charles   S.   Miller 

Frank    R.   Morton 

P.  R.  Phillips 

Rev.   Julius   A.   Pratt 

Julian   P.   Ragland 

Rev.   Willis  M.  Rosenthal 

Ralph   H.   Ruch 

Rev.   Charles  M.  Seymour,  Jr. 

Paul  T.  Tate,  Jr. 

C.  0.   Thompson 

Dr.    James    E.   Thorogood 

Douglas   L.    Vaughan,    Jr. 

Dr.    Cyril    T.    Yancey 

Rev.  Fred  G.  Yerkes,   Jr. 

1936 

Rev.    Cecil    Alligood 

Rev.   Ralph   Bridges 

George   Cooper 

G.    Bowdoin   Craighill,   Jr. 

Richard    L.   Dabney 

William   M.   Daniel,   Jr. 

Rt.  Rev.  R.   E.  Dicus 

H.   T.    Ferguson 

James   D.    Gibson 

Thomas    E.    Haile 

Frank  H.   Kean,   Jr. 

J.    Coates   Lear 

E.  E.  Murrey,   Jr. 

Alex    H.    Myers 

James   E.   Reynolds 

Rt.   Rev.  David  S.  Rose 

Herbert  E.  Smith,   Jr. 

Sam   T.    Speakes 

Britton    D.    Tabor 

Rev.   Louis  O'V.  Thomas 

Miles   A.    Watkins 

William  H.  Wheeler,   Jr. 

Richard  B.  Wilkens,   Jr. 

Rev.   W.   Harry   Wintermeyer 

1937 

Rev.  J.   R.  Anchutz 
Hon.    Richard    W.    Boiling 
Rupert   M.   Colmore,    Jr. 
Dr.   William   G.   Crook 
Bertram    C.    Dedman 
Harold    Eustis 
Augustus  T.   Graydon 
Dr.   Walter  M.   Hart 
Theodore   C.   Heyward,    Jr. 
Dr.   Francis  H.   Holmes 
Rev.    J.   F.    G.    Hopper 
Rev.    Norman    F.    Kinzie 
Mrs.   R.  M.   Kirby-Smith    (M) 
Rev.    Cotesworth   P.   Lewis 
Rev.   Ben  A.  Meginniss 
Dr.    Benjamin    Phillips,   Jr. 
Rev.  George  R.   Stephenson 
Mrs.   J.   Lewis   Thompson 
Marshall    S.    Turner,    Jr. 
Edward    B.    Vreeland,    Jr. 

1938 

Very  Rev.   George   M.   Alexander 
Herbert   Ephgrave,  Jr. 
Frank  M.   Gillespie,   Jr. 
Norwood    C.   Harrison 
William    B.    Harwell 
Rev.    Waties    R.   Haynsworth 
William   W.   Hazzard,   Jr. 
James  W.  Hill,   III 
Voris   King 


Dr.  Thomas  V.  Magruder,  Jr. 

Hendree   B.  Milward 

T.   T.  Phillips,  Jr. 

James   B.   Ragland 

Rev.  Guy  S.   Usher 

Samuel    B.    Walton,    Jr. 

William    N.    Wilkerson 

Rev.   Charles   Wyatt-Brown    (H) 

1939 

Comdr.  Cyril  Best 

Rev.    W.    Harrison    Beste 

Samuel    Boykin 

Archibald    R.    Campbell,    Jr. 

Henry    C.    Cortes,    Jr. 

Rutherford   R.   Cravens,    II 

W.   Houston  Crozier 

Ben  P.  Donnell 

Rt.  Rev.   James  L.  Duncan 

Wallace  H.   Gage 

Alexander   Guerry,    Jr. 

O.  Morgan  Hall 

Rev.   Aubrey  C.  Maxted 

Walter  L.   McGoldrick  _ 

Lt.  Col.  Leslie  McLaurin,  Jr. 

Edwin   M.   McPherson 

M.   A.   Nevin  Patton,   Jr. 

Richard    Stanley    Quisenberry 

Edwin    H.    Reeves 

Henry  S.  Ross 

E.    Hartwell    K.    Smith 

Rev.    Russell    W.    Turner 

1940 

Rev.  William   P.   Barrett 

Walter   R.    Belford 

Hiram   W.   Brawley 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  Chambliss,   Jr. 

J.   Walker   Coleman,   Jr. 

William   C.   Duckworth 

William    M.    Edwards 

Comdr.   Philip   W.    Evans 

Rev.   F.   Newton   Howden 

J.   W.   Jourdan 

Rev.   Alexander   D.   Juhan 

Rev.  R.  A.   Kirchhofler,  Jr. 

Dr.   C.   W.   Lokey 

Robert   G.   Snowden 

Theodore    D.    Stoney 

1941 

Dr.    Russell    E.    Andrews 
Dr.    Frank   J.   Ball 
Robert    Bodfish    (M) 
William  E.  Cox,   Jr. 
Frank    J.   Dana,    Jr. 
Dr.   Phillip   W.   DeWolfe 
John   H.   Duncan 
Rev.   Marshall    J.    Ellis 
William    B.    Eyster 
Winfield   B.   Hale,   Jr. 
Clendon    H.   Lee 
David  M.  Lide,  Jr. 
deRosset   Myers 
Stockton    H.    Smith 
Charles  F.   Wallace 
Robert   H.   Woodrow,    Jr. 
Francis    H.    Yerkes 

1942 

Theodore    D.    Bratton 
Dr.    Ben   F.   Cameron,    Jr. 
William    C.    Chitty 
William    C.   Coleman 
Stanhope    E.    Elmore 
E.    Cress   Fox 
Currin    R.   Gass 
Dr.    John    A.   Hamilton 
Dr.   Harold   P.   Jackson 
Dr.   0.  M.   Kochtitzky 
Dr.    Bruce   M.    Kuehnle 
Louis   R.  Lawson,   Jr. 
lames   A.    Lyle 
Richard    R.   McCauley 
Charles    Caldwell    Marks 
Dr.   John   Marshall 
T.    W.    Moody,    Jr. 
Dr.    F.    Rand   Morton 
Fred   H.   Phillips 
John   B.   Ransom,   III 
Hon.    Armistead    Selden 
Dr.    Albert    P.    Spaar,    Jr. 
Laurence    O'H.    Stoney 
Ashby   M.    Sutherland 
Dr.    Bayly   Turlington 
Dr.   B.   R.   Wrigley 

1943 

Rev.  David  B.  Collins 
Dr.    H.   Brooks   Cotten 
Paul   E.  Davidson,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Dexter,  Jr. 
John   P.   Douglas,   Jr. 
Horace   Dryden 
Fowler   Dugger,   Jr. 
Robert   W.   Emerson 


William   C.    Grayson 
Berkeley    Grimball 
Rev.  J.  F.  G.  Hopper 
Rev.  E.  Irwin  Hulbert,  Jr. 
Charles  M.   Jones,   Jr. 
R.    Critchell    Judd 
William    H.    Keys 
Dr.    C.   T.   M.    Kirkman 
W.    Sperry    Lee 
Charles   G.   Mullen,    Jr. 
Rev.    James    Y.    Perry,    Jr. 
William    W.    Shaver,    III 
Mercer   L.   Stockell 
Claude    B.    Thomas 
Frank    M.    Walker 
Thomas  B.   Walker,   Jr. 
James    L.    Williams 
Frontis   Sherrill    Winford 

1944 

0.  Winston  Cameron 
Edward    W.    Carpenter 
Rev.  Hunley  A.   Elebash 
C.    Dwight    Hall 
Harry   C.    Hewson 
William   B.   McClelland 
Niel    W.    Platter 
Edward    K.   Sanders 

C.  Hutcheson    Sullivan 
Charles   T.   Trippe 
Willard    B.    Wagner,    Jr. 
Silas    Williams,   Jr. 

1945 

Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Adler 
Albert  M.  Bowles 

F.  E.   Clappart 

Dr.  Frederic  F.   Converse 
Rev.   Robert  M.  Cook 
Dr.  Ensor  Dunsford 
John  A.  Giesch 
Rev.    Eric   Greenwood 

D.  L.    Maris 

Comdr.   Harrison  Murray 
Cary  L.  Noble 
Charles   H.   Russell,   Jr. 
Roy   T.    Strainge,    Jr. 
Dr.  W.  Albert  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Rev.   R.  Archer  Torrey,  III 
Rev.    Robert   A.   Tourigney 
Mrs.    Calhoun    Winton 

1946 

Edwin    L.    Bennett 

John   S.   Bigler 

Richard   A.   Bryson,   Jr. 

Mrs.    D.    G.    Cravens,    Jr. 

William    B.    Ferguson 

Rev.   Mason   A.   Frazell 

A.    Franklin    Gilliam 

John    H.    Hall 

Rev.    Clyde   L.    Jardine 

Rev.  Charles  E.   Karsten,  Jr. 

Hunter   McDonald 

Rev.   Edwin   T.   Williams 

1947 

Rev.  Leighton  P.  Arsnault 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ball,  Jr. 

O'Neal    Bardin 

Pierre    G.    T.    Beauregard 

Rev.   Charles   H.   Blakeslee 

Dr.    Albert    P.    Bridges 

Maj.    G.    S.    Bruton    (M) 

Robert    S.    Burgins,    Jr. 

W.    L.    Carpenter 

James   G.   Cate,    Jr. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Chambers,   Jr. 

George    K.   Evans 

Neely    Grant,    Jr 

W.    Moultrie    Guerry 

Rev.   Arthur   E.    Hartwell 

Rev.    John    M.    Haynes 

Jerome    B.    Johnson 

G.  W.    Leach 

Kenneth   A.  MacGowan,  Jr. 

John    C.    Marshall 

Rev.   Moultrie   H.   Mcintosh 

Peter    O'Donnell,    Jr. 

W.    P.    Perrin 

Irl    R.   Walker.    Ir. 

Richard    L.    Wal'lens 

Rev.   G.   Cecil    Woods,   Jr. 


1948 

I.    B.    Clemens 
Dr.   John   B.   Dicks 
Rev.    George   C.    Estes,    Jr. 
Tohn    Gass 
William    D.   Hail 
Blackburn    Hughes,    Jr. 
Dr.   Allan   D.    Gott 
Donald   M.    Johnson 
George    Q.    Langstaff,    Jr. 
Dr.   Fred   N.   Mitchell 
William  C.  Morgan 


Dr.   S.   Donald   Palmer 

James   R.   Pettey 

Thomas  B.   Rice 

Rev.  M.  R.  Tilson 

Robert    J.    Warner 

Alvin    N.    Wartman 

Dr.   Calhoun    Winton 

Mrs.    Elizabeth   M.   Willoughby 

1949 

Rev.    C.    FitzSimons   Allison 

G.    Dewey    Arnold 

Robert  M.   Ayres,   Jr. 

L.    Graham    Barr 

Rev.   Roy   C.   Bascom 

Dr.   W.   Reed   Bell 

Walter   D.    Bryant,    Jr. 

Dr.   William  G.  Cobey 

C.   W.   Davis 

Maj.   Walter   R.   Davis 

Rev.    Thomas    A.    Dodson 

Rev.    Robert    L.    Evans 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Gregorie 

John    P.    Guerry 

Rev.    Charles   L.    Henry 

Rev.  William  L.  Hicks 

Edward    W.    Hine 

Samuel    H.    Howell 

Dr.   John   Rison   Jones,   Jr. 

John    K.    Lancaster 

Rev.    John   R.   Lodge 

Rev.    John   S.   Martin 

B.  H.  McGee 

Harry  C.   McPherson,  Jr. 
George   R.   Mende,    Jr. 
Dr.    I.    Armistead    Nelson 
Very  Rev.  Robert  R.  Parks 
Samuel   E.  Parr,  Jr. 
Stephen    E.    Puckette 
Ben    Rawlings,    Jr. 
William    T.    Richter 
Bryce    F.    Runyon,    Jr. 
Rev.    Robert    S.    Snell 
Jack   L.   Stephenson 
Robert    R.    Thomas 
J.    Randolph    Tucker,    Jr. 
Warner  S.   Watkins,  Jr. 
Rev.    J.   Philson   Williamson 

1990 

Rev.  James  T.  Alves,  Jr. 

W.   Alan   Babin 

Rev.   George   C.   Bedell,   II 

Rev.   Jack   M.   Bennett 

Charles   M.   Binnicker,   Jr. 

Dr.    Wyatt   H.    Blake,    III 

Rev.  Fred  J.  Bush 

Lawrence  E.   Cantrell,  Jr. 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Cherry 

Rev.    E.    Dudley    Colhoun,    Jr. 

Benjamin    R.    Collier 

William   H.  P.   Cowger 

Joel   T.   Daves,    III 

H.    Ewing    Dean 

Rev.   Charles   J.   Dobbins 

C.  Eugene   Donnelly 
Richard    B.    Doss 
Donal    S.   Dunbar 
Leroy  J.  Ellis,  III 
Parker    F.    Enwright 

C.  E.   Flavin 

Dr.    John   T.   Gardner 

Charles   P.   Garrison 

lames    W.    Gentry 

Dr.   Edward   H.    Hamilton,    Jr. 

George   Hoover    Hamler 

Dr.   George  Hazlehurst,    Jr. 

H.    Garland    Head,    III 

Smith    Hempstone,    Jr. 

Dr.    G.    Selden    Henry,    Jr. 

I.    Otto  Hill 

Lewis  H.   Hill,   III 

Henry    C.    Hutson 

J.    Addison    Ingle 

Rev.    Harland    M.    Irvin.    Jr. 

Wayne    T.    Jervis,    Jr. 

Walter    W.    Kennedy,    Jr. 

Max  W.  Lawson 

Thomas    A.    Lear 

D.  Gilbert    Lee 

Dr.    John    H.    Marchand 
Rev.    John    S.    Martin 
Lyle  T.   McConnell 
Robertson    McDonald 
Michael   V.  H.  McGee 
W.   S.  McKeithen,   Jr. 
Dr.    Charles    H.    McNutt 
Harry    C.    McPherson 
Frank    E.    McMurry 
Frederick   Menz 
Leonard    B.    Murphy 
Alfred   K.  Orr 

E.  Branch   Patton 
Coleman   R.   Perry 
Rev.    F.    S.    Persons 
Thomas    F.    Pirkard 
Edgar   L.   Powell 
Fitzhugh    K.   Powell 
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Rev.   George  L.  Reynolds,   Jr. 

Louis  W.  Rice,   Jr. 

Albert  Roberts.   Ill 

Herschell    R.    Scivally 

Rev.    Harold    F.    Shaffer 

Richard    E.    Simmons,    Jr. 

Sedgwick  L.   Simons 

J.    Austin    Sperry 

Lindsay   H.    Stephenson 

J.    R.    Thul 

Rev.   Murray   L.    Trelease 

Dr.   James   H.    Vaughan 

Rev.    William    A.    Willcox,    Jr. 

E.   C.   Winstead 

David    G.    Wiseman,    Jr. 

Emmons  H.   Woolwine,   Jr. 

Rev.   John   C.   Worrell 

Douglas  M.  Wright,  Jr. 

Rev.    Richard    Young 

1951 

C.    Richard    Alfred 
Edward    R.    Ball 
Rev.   Allen    L.    Bartlett 
Rev.    G.    P.    Belshaw 
John    G.    Bratton 
J.    B.    Cheatham 
James    M.    Cunningham 
Joseph    C.    Donaldson 
George   A.   Dotson 
George    B.    Elliott 
Rev.   Alexander   Fraser 
John    H.    Haggard 
Charles  W.  Hall 
Maurice    K.   Heartfield,    Jr. 
Thad    G.    Holt 
James    D.    Irwin 
Rev.    Emile    Joffrion 
Dr.    O.    Lewin    Keller,    Jr. 
Dr.   O.  L.   Keller,   Jr. 
T.    K.    Lamb,    Jr. 
Rev.    Carlos    A.    Loop 
Thomas    M.    McKeithen 
Rev.  Henry  Lee  H.   Myers 
John    H.    Nichols 
Harvey    Pride,    Jr. 
Wynne   Ragland 
Rev.  Frank  G.  Rice 
Rev.   Furman   C.   Stough 
Dr.   Bayard   S.   Tynes 
Paul   K.  Uhrig 
John   N.   Wall,   Jr. 
Francis    G.    Watkins 
Arthur   A.    West 
R.  H.  Wheeler 

1952 

C.  Garnett  Ashley,  Jr. 

Rev.    Robert   H.    Bonner 

William  M.   Bomar 

Brooks    S.    Boyd 

James   H.   Bratton,    Jr. 

Hugh    C.    Brown 

William    K.    Bruce 

Rev.  James  C.  Buckner 

Jamie   Burrell-Sahl 

John    B.    Davis 

William    P.    Dilworth,    III 

R.  A.   Duncan 

Rev.   George  N.   Forzley 

Rev.  Alex  Fraser 

Rev.   Charles   E.    Frederick 

Rev.  M.  Dewey  Gable 

Rev.   Sanford   Garner,   Jr. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  L.  Hargrave 

Edward   W.   Heath 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hewson 

Rev.  Charles  K.  Horn 

B.   Ivey  Jackson 

Chaplain  J.   R.   McGrory 

Rev.   Donald   G.   Mitchell,  Jr. 

Frank   C.   Nelms 

Joseph   L.   Orr 

Rev.   William  B.  Patterson,  Jr. 

Rev.  William  E.  Pilcher,   III 

Windsor  M.  Price 

Harry   Runyon,   Jr. 

Dan   D.   Stewart 

Thomas   J.   Tucker 

Dr.   J.   P.   Vineyard 

lames   W.    Whitaker 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Whitcroft 

1953 

Donald    D.    Arthur 
Dr.   George  L.   Barker 
Rev.   Thomas    D.    Bowers 
Fohn  J.  Brown 
William   K.    Bruce 
John  A.  Cater,   Jr. 
Eugene  P.  Chambers,   Jr. 
Clement    Chen 
W.   W.   Clifton 
James   A.   Elam,    III 
Rev.    John   C.   Fletcher 
Norman    L.    George,    Jr. 
David   W.   Gray 
S.    Caywood    Gunby 


Rev.   John   D.   Hall 
Charles   A.   Howell.    Ill 
Rev.  George  N.  Hunt 
William    E.    Hunter 
Rev.   David   G.   Jones 
Kenneth   H.    Kerr 
David   M.    Kippenbrock 
Howell    A.    McKay 
E.   Lucas   Myers 
Dr.  A.  M.   Pardue 
James    R.    Price 
Rev.    Joe   M.    Routh 
Rev.    G.   H.    Schroeter 
Albert    Lee    Smith 
Rev.    K.    E.    Spatz 
Rev.    S.    Wesley   Toal 
Rev.    W.    Bradley    Trimble 
Homer   W.    Whitman,    Jr. 
John   A.   Witherspoon,   Jr. 
Bertram    Wyatt-Brown 

1954 

Rev.  S.   W.   Ackerman 

Rev.  Leon  C.  Balch 

Robert    H.    Bradford 

Rev.  John  T.   Broome 

Harry   W.   Camp 

Rev.   Thomas   H.    Carson,   Jr. 

Edward    S.   Criddle,   Jr. 

Bryon    E.    Crowley 

Rev.  Paul  D.  Edwards 

Gene    P.    Eyler 

Paul    J.   Greeley 

William   M.   Hood 

Rev.   Robert   B.   Kemp 

Robert    A.    Leonard 

Charles    M.    Lindsay 

Robert   J.   Lipscomb 

Douglass   R.   Lore 

Gilbert  Y.  Marchand 

John    W.   McWhirter,    Jr. 

A.    W.   Metcalfe 

Val   Gene  Mixon 

Dr.    Walter   E.   Nance 

Frank    S.    Otway,    III 

Very    Rev.    Clarence   C.    Pope,    Jr. 

Rev.    Joel    W.    Pugh 

William    E.    Roberts 

W.  Clinton   Rucker,   Jr. 

William   H.  Smith 

Ray   G.   Terry 

T.   Manly   Whitener 

William   S.   Wire,   II 

Leonard    N.   Wood 

John    W.    Woods 

1955 

Rev.   W.   Scott   Bennett,   II 

Frank    C.    Bozeman 

Dr.    Lucien    E.    Brailsford 

Robert  T.  Cherry 

Rev.    Edward    W.    Conklin 

Robert   L.    Ewing 

Robert   B.    Foster,   Jr. 

Rev.   Bertrand   N.   Honea,   Jr. 

Dr.   W.   C.    Kalmbach 

J.    Payton    Lamb 

Robert    K.    Lattimore 

Lewis   S.    Lee 

Ralph    Little,    Jr. 

Boone    Massey    (M) 

T.   D.  McCrummen,   Jr. 

Joseph   B.   McGrory 

Claiborne  W.   Patty,   Jr. 

Robert  W.   Webb 

John    B.    Westlake 

1956 

Rev.  Richard  D.  Asdel 
Rev.    Harry    L.    Babbit 
William  R.  Boling 
Rev.  George  H.  Cave 
Rev.   James   M.   Coleman 
Starkey   S.   Flythe 
Kenneth    B.    Followill 
Charles    S.    Glass 
Rev.   Peter   Horn 
Rev.    Coleman    Inge 
Kenneth    Kinnett 
John   David   Lindholm 
Tom   B.   Matthews 
Burrell   O.   McGee 
Thomas  R.  McKay 
Sheldon    A.    Morris 
Robert  M.   Murray,   Jr. 
Rev.   Robert   D.   O'Hara 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Oliver 
Rev.   Nathaniel    E.   Parker 
Rev.   Dale   C.   Rogers 
Norman    L.    Rosenthal 
Rev.   W.   T.   Stevenson 
Carl    B.    Stoneham 
Arthur  P.   Tranakos 
Rev.   Robert   C.   Williams 


1957 


Henry  F.  Arnold 


Norborne  A.   Brown 

William   R.   Campbell 

Howard    W.    Cater,    Jr. 

R.   D.   Conkling 

Rev.   Charles   C.    Demere 

Rev.  Charles  M.   Galbraith 

Charles  R.   Hamilton 

Louis    A.    Hermes 

C.    H.   Horsfield 

Rev.    Robert    B.    Jewell    (M) 

William   A.    Kimbrough,    Jr. 

Richard    A.    Knudsen 

Harvey   C.    Koch,    Jr. 

Rev.    Henry    W.    Lancaster 

Rev.   Giles    F.    Lewis 

Rev.    Frank    Mangum 

Rev.    Charles    S.    May 

Walter    C.    Morris 

Ronald    L.    Palmer 

Rev.    Walter    B.    Peterson 

Robert  B.  Pierce 

Lt.    Heyward    B.    Roberts 

Rev.   Alfons  F.   Schwenk   (W) 

I.    Jerry    Slade 

David    H.    Smith 

P.    Eugene    Smith 

John   W.   Talley 

Rev.  James  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

A.   R.    Tomlinson.   Ill 

Ralph    T.    Troy 

Dr.    Norman    S.    Walsh 

Rev.    Christopher   B.    Young 

1958 

Harvey  W.   Allen 

Hart    W.   Applegate 

Rev.   M.   M.    Benitez 

Edmund    Berkeley,    Jr. 

Rev.    M.    H.    Breyfogle 

Anderson  B.  Carmichael 

Howard    W.    Cater 

Robert    W.    Creveling 

Kirkman    Finlay,    Jr. 

Dudley   C.   Fort,   Jr. 

Rev.   W.   Anthony   Gray 

Rev.   William  D.  Henderson 

Rev.    Montague    Hope 

Rev.   J.   L.   Johnson 

Richard    S.    Likon 

Rev.   W.   Joe  Moore 

Rev.   Limuel    G.   Parks,   Jr. 

J.    R.    Price 

Dudley   W.    Reynolds 

Robert    C.   Rice,    Jr. 

F.  E.  Sales 

H.    Floyd   Sherrod 

Rev.   Harry   W.   Shipps 

James    Edward    Smith 

John   C.   Thompson 

Rev.  George   W.  Todd,   HI 

Rev.   J.   G.   J.   vanMoort 

Lt.   Michael   Veal 

Rev.  C.  I.  Vermilye,  Jr. 

Dr.   Ben   C.   M.   Watson,   Jr. 

Rev.   C.   M.    Watson,    Jr. 

John    R.    Wright 

R.   Mitchell   Yeager   (M) 

1959 

Laurence  R.   Alvarez 

Rev.    John    W.    Arrington,    III 

Thomas   E.   Britt 

Carroll   E.  Brown 

Sydney   A.   Cameron,   Jr. 

Rev.   Cham    Canon 

James   C.  Clapp 

Benjamin  R.  Collier 

Charles   D.   Cooper 

Guery   L.   Davis 

Stewart   W.   Elliott 

Andrew  G.  Finlay,   Jr 

Ens.    Harry    B.   Forehand 

Albert  M.  Frierson 

Anthony   C.    Gooch 

Robert  D.  Gooch 

Taylor    C.    Greenwald 

T.  John  Gribble 

Robert  P.  Hare 

Rev.    Charles   H.   Hay 

J.   Kimpton  Honey 

John    G.    Horner 

Rev.   Benjamin   H.    Hunter 

Michael   S.   Ingram 

David   C.    Littler 

Charles  M.   Matkin 

John   McCrady 

J.    Waring    McCrady 

Robert  P.  Moore,  Jr. 

Rev.    C.    Brinkley    Morton 

Rev.   John  C.   Parker,   Jr. 

Lt.  Robert  Dudley  Peel  , 

Robert  N.  Robinson 

Charles   B.   Romaine.   Jr. 

Battle   S.   Searcy,   III 

Gary  D.    Steber 

R.    Dale   Sweeney 

Henry  L.  Trimble,  III 

Charles    F.    Voltz 


James    Robert    Wayland,    Jr. 
W.    W.    Wueste 

1960 

I.  Croom   Beatty,    IV 
R.    Clark    Becker 
Michael   Boss 

II.  F.    Brown 

Ens.  W.  R.  Bullock 
James  Robert  Carter,   Jr. 
Walter  J.  Crawford,  Jr. 
Rev.    John  A.   Dirks,   Jr. 
Robert    L.    Gaines 
Paul    D.    Goddard 
Charles    S.    Hamel 
Rev.   H.   Don   Harrison 
Howard    W.    Harrison 
Lt.   James   R.   McElroy 
Rev.    George   Milam 
Rev.   Robert   H.   Norris 
John   C.   J.   Rhee 
Charles    A.    Schweinle 
R.    Michael    Tarbutton 
Fred  J.   Turpin 
Frank    C.    von    Richter 
Rev.  James  M.   Warrington 

1961 

Rev.    W.   Moss   Armistead 
Rhodes    S.    Baker 
Bobby  Joe  Bertrand 
Christopher  P.    Bird 
Rev.   Lee   S.   Block 
John    F.    Borders 
Richard    D.    Bowling 
W.   T.   Burns 
Ernest  M.   Cheek 
Lt.   Edward   O.   deBary 
Col.    W.    K.    Dudley 
Ed   Ethridge,    Jr. 
Ens.  C.  H.  Farnham 
Burton    D.    Glover 
Buist   L.   Hanahan 
Rev.   Delmas   E.   Hare 
William   W.   Haden 
Robert    E.    Libbey 
Frank    M.    MacKeith 
B.   Dan   McNutt,    Jr. 
Frank    T.    Melton 
Robert   P.   Nesbit 
Barney    Reagan 
John   K.  Rothpletz 
Joseph    H.    Schley,    Jr. 
Welcome  W.  Shearer,  Jr. 
E.   Gray    Smith 
K.   Wortham   Smith 
Jerry   A.   Snow 
James    R.    Stow 
Wright    S.    Summers 
Barry    H.   Thompson 
Joe  H.   Tucker,   III 
Donald    Vincent 
Anthony  P.   Walch 
Michael   A.   Watt 
Edwin   D.   Williamson 
Maj.    Robert   H.    Wood 

1962   AND  LATER 

Gordon   P.  Peyton,   '62 
John   A.   Ball,   Jr.,    '63 
David   M.    Beyer,    '63 
William    R.   Burgess,    '63    (M) 
Eugene  W.  Carrow,   '63 
Randolph    Usher,    '63 
Samuel   Zemurray,   III,   '65 

Honorary 

Dr.    George   M.    Baker 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  N.  Barth   (M) 

Dr.    Arthur   J.    Bedell 

lames    S.    Bonner 

Harvey  G.  Booth 

Rt.  Rev.   Lewis  Burton   (M) 

Rt.  Rev.   E.   P.  Dandridge   (M) 

Mrs.   Alfred   I.   duPont 

Dr.   James   A.   Farley 

Robert  Finley 

Dr.  George  A.   Garratt 

Dr.   John  T.   Graves    (M) 

Mrs.   Alexander   Guerry 

Justice  T.   Grady  Head 

Dr.  Hugh  Hodgson 

Dr.    Warren    Kearney    (M) 

Dr.    William    A.    Kirkland 

Capt.   Wendell   F.   Kline 

Hinton    F.    Longino 

Rev.  Albert  H.  Lucas 

Rt.   Rev.   C.   Gresham   Marmion 

Rt.   Rev.   Arthur   R.   McKinstry 

Rev.    E.   H.   Merriman    (M)        > 

Dr.    Edmund    Orgill 

Dr.   John  Potts   (B) 

Rt.  Rev.  Noble  C.  Powell 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  S.  Quin  (W) 

Very  Rev.   J.  Milton   Richardson 

Rt.    Rev.   A.   R.   Stuart 

Rt.  Rev.  Y.  Y.  Tsu 

Rev.  Holly  W.  Wells 
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The  Vice-Chancellor 
Reports  on  Europe 

CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    2 

science,  physics,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, zoology,  and  geography), 
two  social  sciences  (history  and 
economics),  religion,  three  arts  and 
crafts  (music,  art,  and  handicrafts), 
and  two  kinds  of  physical  culture 
(physical  education  and  games). 
Seven  of  these  subjects  are  obliga- 
tory in  all  six  years,  though  not  in 
equal  quantities.  Everyone  is  re- 
quired to  take  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  every  day  of  the 
week  for  all  six  years.  Everyone 
also  must  take  divinity  (see  ex- 
ception below),  music,  physical  edu- 
cation and  games  every  week  for 
six  years,  but  not  every  day.  With 
his  parents'  permission  a  boy  may 
substitute  an  hour  of  supervised 
study  for  each  hour  of  the  divinity 
requirement.  Latin,  general  science, 
geography,  history,  art,  and  handi- 
crafts are  all  required  in  the  first 
two  years  and  are  optional  there- 
after. Greek  and  German  are 
available  on  an  optional  basis  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  Not  all 
of  the  special  sciences  are  required 
of  everyone,  but  the  rules  for  elec- 
tion among  them  are  more  compli- 
cated than  I  need  to  discuss  here. 

So  much  for  details.  Something 
for  our  purposes  sufficiently  like 
the  above  is  found  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Comparison  with  the  Ameri- 
can counterpart  is  a  sobering  ex- 
perience. Obviously  European  uni- 
versities require  more  academic 
breadth  and  depth  than  American 
universities  do  for  entrance. 

But  not  every  kind  of  comparison 
we  could  have  made  would  have 
been  so  unfavorable  to  us.  The 
percentage  of  the  population  given 
anything  more  than  an  elementary 
education  is  extremely  low  in  Euro- 
pean countries  as  compared  with 
ours;  and  this  is  not  a  healthy  ar- 
rangement in  a  country  where  the 


Coulson 

The  McCrady  family  gathered  at  Christmas.  Standing,  back  row,  are  John  and  his 
wife  Martha,  young  Ned,  and  Martha's  father,  John  Fogarty.  Middle  row,  Mrs. 
McCrady  with  the  vice-chancellor.  Seated  in  front  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Sara  Dow- 
ling,  Sarah  McCrady,  Helen  McCrady  with  dog  Va-t'en,  Waring,  who  is 
teaching  French  at  Sewanee  this  semester  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Stratton  Buck  on 
sabbatical,  Stratton  McCrady,  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.  (Sally  Buck).  Young 
Helen  and  Stratton  are  the  children  of  Ned  and  Sally. 

After  this  photograph  was  made,  the  family  was  saddened  by  the  final  illness  and 
death  of  Dr.  McCrady's  mother,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  McCrady,  in  Ocean 
Springs,  Mississippi  on  February  8.    She  was  91. 


government  depends  upon  the  vote 
of  the  people. 

Not  only  are  more  years  of  school 
compulsory  in  America,  but  beyond 
the  compulsory  limit  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  our  population  goes 
on  to  college  and  graduate  school 
levels.  General  education,  at  least 
in  our  liberal  arts  colleges,  is  ex- 
tended to  a  later  period  of  life  when 
it  may  be  approached  with  more 
maturity.  And  those  who  go  beyond 
that  to  several  years  of  graduate  or 
professional  school  (a  larger  pro- 
portion in  America  than  anywhere 
else)  may  actually  wind  up  ahead 
in  spite  of  having  had  a  less  rigor- 
ous initial  phase. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  those  in  America  who  go 
through  our  weak  primary  and 
secondary  curriculum  and  then 
specialize  as  soon  as  they  get  to 
college  must  inevitably  wind  up 
with  a  far  shallower  outlook  upon 
the  world  than  is  provided  for  their 
counterparts  abroad. 

If   we    really   want   to   lead    the 


world,  we  must  make  the  most  of 
our  strong  points  and  rectify  our 
weak  ones.  We  must  strengthen 
our  liberal  arts  colleges,  which  even 
the  British  are  beginning  to  admire 
and  envy;  and  we  must  make  our 
pre-college  curriculum  as  fine  as 
theirs  already  is. 

In  this  light  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  most  important  immediate  ob- 
jectives at  Sewanee  should  be  to 
enrich  our  curriculum  and  strength- 
en our  scholastic  requirements  at 
the  Academy  until  they  provide  as 
fine  a  preparation  for  college  as  can 
be  obtained  anywhere;  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  strong  points  of 
our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
especially  by  filling  certain  cur- 
ricular  gaps  and  providing  more  of 
the  intimate  tutorial  kind  of  instruc- 
tion for  Gownsmen;  and  to  extend 
our  graduate  program  for  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Teaching  in  such  a 
way  as  to  equip  more  high  school 
teachers  to  offer  the  rigorous  scho- 
lastic preparation  for  college  which 
is  so  badly  needed  all  over  America. 
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ON  THE  COVER— Sewanee's  College  Bowl  team  appeared 
on  the  air  for  four  successive  Sundays,  won  three  matches, 
$5,000  for  the  University's  scholarship  fund,  a  number  of 
exuberant  gifts  including  two  totaling  $350  in  bills  anony- 
mously through  the  mail,  an  untold  amount  of  good  will  for 
the  University,  General  Electric  gifts  of  their  own  selection 
(popular  items:  rotisseries  and  electric  toothbrushes)  and 
lour  memorable  week  ends  in  New  York  for  themselves. 

Colleges  defeated  by  Sewanee's  brain  squad  were  John 
Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  at  Durham;  and  Mundelein  College  in  Chi- 
cago. We  bowed  to  Florida  State  University,  although  the 
boys  report  winning  the  two  practice  sessions  by  larger 
scores  than  any  they  had  amassed  on  the  air. 

The  first  check  for  $1,500  from  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, who  sponsor  the  lively  show,  was  designated  toward 
the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  Cuban  refugee,  Alberto  Moran, 
who  entered  the  College  for  the  second  semester. 

Proud  home  towns  of  the  nationally  spotlighted  young 
men  were  Ocala,  Florida,  for  Henry  Dozier;  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, for  Dick  Tillinghast;  Fairway,  Kansas,  for  Tom  Hall; 

.... and   Meridian,   Mississippi,   for 

Chuck  Steele.  Dozier  is  the 
grandson  of  two  Sewanee 
alumni:  Henry  C.  Dozier,  '08, 
and  Edwin  L.  Scott,  '05. 

Coach  William  Guenther 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
Sewanee  team  was  one  of  the 
most  balanced  that  had  ever 
appeared,  with  all  the  boys 
answering  on  every  show. 


Commencement,  1962 

(Subject  to  some  modification) 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  i 

Dormitory  housing  opens  for  families  of  seniors. 

Entertainment  for  seniors  and  their  families. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  2 

Senior  parties  continue  through  Commencement. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  3 
Baccalaureate  Sunday.     Sermon  by  Bishop  Wil- 
liam E.  Sanders,  D.D.,  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee. 
Sewanee  in  concert. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  4 
Commencement    Day.     Address    by    B.    Powell 
Harrison,  Jr.,  insurance  executive  of  Leesburg, 
Virginia,    and    outstanding    Episcopal    layman. 
Regents  open  session  in  afternoon. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  5 
Regents  meet  all  day.  Evening:  Alumni  Council 
meets. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6 
A.M.  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni.     P.M. 
Bus  tour,  carillon  concert.     Opening  session  of 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Vice- 
Chancellor's   dinner  for  trustees,   regents,  fac- 
ulty, officers  of  administration,  and  their  wives. 
Meetings  of  trustees'  committees. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  7 
Trustees  in  session  until  adjournment  during  the 
afternoon.     Ladies'  luncheon.  Business  session 
of  St.  Luke's  Alumni  Association.  Fiftieth  re- 
union for  the  Class  of  1912.     Old  Timers'  din- 
ner.     Vice-Chancellor's    reception    for    visitors 
and  residents. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  8 
Alumni  Forum:  Latin  America.  Panel  headed  by 
Congressman  Armistead  I.  Selden,  '42,  of  Ala- 
bama. Fraternity  alumni  luncheons.  Art  Ex- 
hibit and  Lecture  by  William  S.  Moise,  '41. 
Class  reunions — 1912;  1925-28;  1944-47.  Alum- 
ni dinner  dance. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9 
Alumni  Corporate  Communion.    Alumni  Forum: 
The  University.     Alumni  barbecue.     Golf  and 
tennis  contests.    Class  reunions. 
SUNDAY,  JUNE  10 
Service  in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Carillon  concert. 

Summer  at  Sewanee 

Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Teachers' 

Sorority   June  1 1-13 

Fourth  Province  Laymen  and 

Churchwomen   (No  Sewanee  Summer 
Training  School)    June  14-17 

Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  June  17 — July  22 

SMA  Summer  Session   June  17 — August  11 

Sewanee  Institute  of  Science  and 

Mathematics   June  25-August  18 

College  Summer  School,  Co- 
educational    June  25 — August  19 

Summer  Conference  on  Church 

Music  (Monteagle)    June-  9-19 

Graduate  School  of  Theology,  July  18 — August  22 

Tenessee  Federated  Music  Clubs 

Board   July  20-22 

Football  Pre-Season  Practice August  31 — 
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Bryant's  Baby 

Civil  War  historians  don't  know 
it  yet  but  the  War-of-Northern- 
Aggression-Between-the-States-  for- 
Southern  -  Independence  actually 
ended  on  September  27,  1961.  On 
that  date  golf  coach  Walter  Bryant; 
?n  Abbo  Martin  type  Yankee  sym- 
pathizer, capitulated.  On  the  new 
#40,000  links  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  he  planted  Pencross 
Bent — a  northern  grass. 

Otherwise  however,  all  the  news 
from  the  6,800  yards  of  fairways  is 
good.  Real  estate  developer  Rob- 
ert Snowden,  '40,  of  Memphis,  says 
the  course  couldn't  be  duplicated 
there  for  $150,000.  Bryant  says 
you  have  to  go  to  outer  space  fos 
nine  sportier  holes. 

"Alumni  and  students  reviled  us 
from  July  12,  1961,  until  April  1, 
1962,  for  closing  the  course  but  it 
was  worth  it,"  Bryant  confided. 

The  greens,  averaging  5420 
square  feet,  boast  carpet-like  sur- 
faces with  just  enough  undulation 
to  establish  strong  character.  Bry- 
ant did  not  specify  whether  he 
meant  character  of  green  or  of 
golfer.  The  grass  lies  on  top  of 
four  inches  of  railroad  ballast,  two 
inches  of  pea  gravel,  and  ten  inches 
of  magic  mixture  compounded  with 
apothecarial  care.  The  sprinkling 
system  sprays  greens  from  flush- 
set  nozzles,  with  water  forced  from 
Lake  Torian  by  a  ten-horsepower 
pump. 

Layout  of  fairways  is  essentially 
the  same  with  added  sand  traps 
and  over  forty  tons  of  assorted 
lime,  fertilizer,  Bermuda  and  fes- 
cue. Gas-driven  golf  carts  carry 
the  indolent  and  the  sensible.  The 
Ralph  P.  Black  memorial  golf 
house  features  a  snack  bar,  draft 
beer,  and  a  pro  shop  where  you  can 
buy  anything  short  of  tailored 
tweeds. 


H55ja 


Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan,  '11,  and  Harding  C.  Woodall,  '17,  lost  no  time  trying  out 
Sewanee's  reconstructed  golf  course.  Custodian  Preston  Mooney  held  the  flag  for 
the  occasion.  They  join  Walter  Bryant  in  the  plea  to  alumni,  "Send  us  some  fresh- 
men who  are  country  club  champions." 

Honors  for  1962  Are  Coming  In 

Six  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  Awarded 
Joseph  Bernard  Haynes  Receives  Root-Tilden  Grant 


Again  this  year  Sewanee  made  an 
impressive  showing  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowship  lists.  Six  of  the 
grants,  covering  tuition  and  fees 
plus  a  $1,500  living  allowance  at  a 
graduate  school  of  the  Fellow's 
choice,  went  to  five  members  of  the 
class  of  1962  and  one  of  1961.  No 
college  in  district  VII,  comprising 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  won  more  and  only 
one  school,  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville with  an  enrollment  more  than 
eight  times  Sewanee's,  won  as  many. 
The  fellowships,  designed  to  en- 
courage college  teaching,  went  to 
Richard  Tillinghast  of  Memphis: 
Edward  M.  Moore,  Jr.  and  Jerry 
Johnson  of  Macon,  Georgia;  Wil- 
liam   T.     England    of    Columbus, 


Georgia;  William  M.  Priestley  of 
Rosedale,  Mississippi;  and  Ran- 
dolph Parker,  '61,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Sewanee  students  accorded  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  national 
competition  were  Duncan  McArthur 
of  Metairie,  Louisiana;  Stuart  Ev- 
ttt  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan; 
John  F.  Vaughan,  III,  of  Winches- 
ter, Tennessee;  and  Frank  C.  Jones 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Another  prized  scholarship  for 
professional  study,  the  Root-Tilden 
award,  went  to  Joseph  Bernard 
Haynes,  class  editor  for  1962. 
Haynes  will  bring  to  five  the  num- 
ber of  Sewanee  men  studying  law 
at  New  York  University  on  Root- 
Tilden  scholarships. 
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Mrs.  Dudney  and  Dr.  Ward  to  Retire 


Mrs.  Rainsford  Dudney,  registrar  of 
the  University  of  the  South  since  1936, 
will  retire  in  June.  She  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  Porter  Ware,  '26,  who 
will  be  Acting  Registrar. 

Mrs.  Dudney's  Sewanee  connections 
go  back  to  the  University's  beginnings. 
Her  grandfather,  Major  George  Rains- 
ford  Fairbanks,  was  a  founder  and 
early  officer.  Mrs.  Dudney  lives  in  the 
log  house,  "Rebel's  Rest,"  which  he 
built  in  1866. 


Dr.  Vesper  O.  Ward,  professor 
of  Christian  Education  and 
Homiletics  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology since  1953,  will  retire  this 
June.  He  was  honored  at  a  large 
testimonial  dinner  on  May  2  by  his 
friends,  colleagues,   and  students. 

Dr.  Ward  holds  the  B.A.  and 
D.D.  degrees  from  Ohio  Wesleyan , 
the  S.T.B.  and  S.T.M.  from  Boston 
University;  and  the  S.T.D.  from 
Seabury-Western.  Before  coming  10 
Sewanee  he  had  been  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Faribault,  Minnesota 
and  Canon  Chancellor  of  Grace 
Church  Cathedral  in  the  Diocese  of 
California.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Seabury  Series  for  Christian  educa- 
tion and  has  worked  widely  in  this 
field. 


New  Dormitory 
To  House  102 

The  last  wooden  dormitories  for 
unmarried  students,  Barton  and 
Selden,  will  shortly  be  a  time-soft- 
ened memory  when  they  are  re- 
placed by  a  new  stone  building,  as 
yet  unnamed.  The  new  dormitory 
is  scheduled  to  be  the  largest  to 
di.te,  housing  102  students.  It  will 
be  located  on  the  corner  of  Univer- 
sity and  Alabama  Avenues.  The 
residence  now  there,  occupied  by 
economics  professor  Marvin  Good- 
stein  and  his  family,  will  be  torn 
down.  The  new  building,  planned 
by  Vice-Chancellor  Edward  Mc- 
Crady,  will  have  an  open  central 
court,  with  a  separate  entrance  to 
each  room,  and  a  study  for  every 
two  students. 


Helen  Adams  Petry,  wife  of  Se- 
wanee's  senior  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  physics,  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Petry,  died  in  Sewanee 
on  April  27  after  an  illness  of  only 
two  days. 

Mrs.  Petry  came  to  Sewanee  in 
1929.  She  had  an  M.A.  degree  in 
physics  from  Johns  Hopkins  and 
taught  physics  in  the  College  dur- 
ing the  war  years  1943  to  194^.  In 
1951-52  she  had  charge  of  the  alum- 
ni office.  She  was  editor  of  the  Se- 
wanee Centennial  Alumni  Direc- 
tory, which  was  issued  periodically 
from  1954  to  1962. 

Mrs.  Petry  had  retired  from  the 
Alumni  Office  last  January  and 
spent  her  last  months  entertaining 
and  catching  up  on  household  con- 
cerns. She  was  feeling  unusually 
well  until  she  was  stricken. 


The  College  of  Tomorrow  At  Sewanee 


On  the  following  pages  is  a  re- 
port made  cooperatively  by  a  num- 
ber of  educators  for  the  American 
Alumni  Council.  Its  import  is  so 
great  for  all  of  us  as  alumni,  as  par- 
ents, and  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  bringing  it  to 
you  as  part  of  this  magazine. 

A  projection  for  1972  at  Sewanee 
according  to  a  recent  study: 

Aims  unchanged  since  founding — 
a  college  or  colleges  to  provide  the 
best  possible  education  for  a  se- 
lected group  of  students.  Enroll- 
ment will  increase  from  725  to  1200. 
Three  or  four  new  departments  will 
be  added  from  among  Russian,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  geology,  and 
education;  the  co-educational  sum- 


mer school  will  be  continued  and 
developed.  There  will  be  larger 
lecture  sections  for  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  but  with  more 
tutorials,  seminars,  and  independ- 
ent study. 

Faculty  salaries  will  have  doubled 
between  1957  and  1967  and  will  in- 
crease 75%  between  1962  and  1972. 
The  number  of  faculty  will  increase 
from  54  to  80,  with  a  student- 
teacher  ratio  of  15  to  1. 

Endowment  funds  will  increase 
approximately  a  half-million  dollars 
annually.  Income  sources  will  be 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  and  church 
support.  There  will  be  no  govern- 
ment loans  except  to  individual  stu- 
dents unless  necessary. 
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Who  will  go  to  college — and  where? 

What  will  they  find? 

Who  will  teach  them? 

Will  they  graduate? 

What  will  college  have  done  for  them? 

Who  will  pay — and  how? 


TOM 


"W; 


ILL  MY  CHILDREN  GET  INTO  COLLEGE?" 

The  question  haunts  most  parents.  Here  is 
the  answer: 


Yes 


►  If  they  graduate  from  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  with  something  better  than  a  "scrape-by"  record. 

►  If  they  apply  to  the  college  or  university  that  is  right 
for  them — aiming  their  sights  (and  their  application 
forms)  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  with  an  individu- 
ality and  precision  made  possible  by  sound  guidance  both 
in  school  and  in  their  home. 

►  If  America's  colleges  and  universities  can  find  the 
resources  to  carry  out  their  plans  to  meet  the  huge  de- 
mand for  higher  education  that  is  certain  to  exist  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come. 

The  j/'s  surrounding  your  children  and  the  college  of 
tomorrow  are  matters  of  concern  to  everyone  involved — 
to  parents,  to  children,  to  alumni  and  alumnae  (whatever 
their  parental  status),  and  to  the  nation's  educators.  But 
resolving  them  is  by  no  means  being  left  to  chance. 

►  The  colleges  know  what  they  must  do,  if  they  are  to 


ROW 


meet  the  needs  of  your  children  and  others  of  your  chil- 
dren's generation.  Their  planning  is  well  beyond  the  hand- 
wringing  stage. 

►  The  colleges  know  the  likely  cost  of  putting  their 
plans  into  effect.  They  know  this  cost,  both  in  money  and 
in  manpower,  will  be  staggering.  But  most  of  them  are 
already  embarked  upon  finding  the  means  of  meeting  it. 

►  Governments — local,  state,  and  federal — are  also 
deeply  involved  in  educational  planning  and  financing. 
Some  parts  of  the  country  are  far  ahead  of  others.  But 
no  region  is  without  its  planners  and  its  doers  in  this 
field. 

►  Public  demand — not  only  for  expanded  facilities  for 
higher  education,  but  for  ever-better  quality  in  higher 
education — today  is  more  insistent,  more  informed  than 
ever  before.  With  this  growth  of  public  sophistication 
about  higher  education,  it  is  now  clear  to  most  intelligent 
parents  that  they  themselves  must  take  a  leading  role  in 
guiding  their  children's  educational  careers — and  in 
making  certain  that  the  college  of  tomorrow  will  be 
ready,  and  good,  for  them. 


This  special  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  guide  to  parents.  But  we  suspect  that  every  read- 
er, parent  or  not,  will  find  the  story  of  higher  education's  future  remarkably  exciting. 


X/y/ here  will  your  children 


go  to  college? 


I ast  fall,  more  than  one  million  students  enrolled 
in  the  freshman  classes  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
— ^  sities.  They  came  from  wealthy  families,  middle- 
income  families,  poor  families;  from  all  races,  here  and 
abroad;  from  virtually  every  religious  faith. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  number  of  students  will 
grow  enormously.  Around  1964  the  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  young  people,  born  in  the  postwar  era  and 
steadily  moving  upward  through  the  nation's  school  sys- 
tems ever  since,  will  engulf  the  college  campuses.  By  1970 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 — now 
around  10.2  million — will  have  grown  to  14.6  million. 
College  enrollment,  now  less  than  4  million,  will  be  at 
least  6.4  million,  and  perhaps  far  more. 

The  character  of  the  student  bodies  will  also  have 
changed.  More  than  half  of  the  full-time  students  in  the 
country's  four-year  colleges  are  already  coming  from 
lower-middle  and  low  income  groups.  With  expanding 
scholarship,  loan,  and  self-help  programs,  this  trend  will 
continue  strong.  Non-white  college  students — who  in  the 
past  decade  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  and  now 
compose  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment — will 
continue  to  increase.  (Non-whites  formed  1 1.4  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  in  the  1960  census.)  The  number  of 
married  students  will  grow.  The  average  age  of  students 
will  continue  its  recent  rise. 

The  sheer  force  of  this  great  wave  of  students  is  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  Against  this  force,  what  chance 
has  American  higher  education  to  stand  strong,  to  main- 
tain standards,  to  improve  quality,  to  keep  sight  of  the 
individual  student? 

And,  as  part  of  the  gigantic  population  swell,  what 
chances  have  your  children? 

to  both  questions,  there  are  some  encouraging  answers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intelligent  parent  will  not  ignore 
some  danger  signals. 

FINDING  ROOM  FOR  EVERYBODY 

not  every  college  or  university  in  the  country  is  able  to 
expand  its  student  capacity.  A  number  have  concluded 
that,  for  one  persuasive  reason  or  another,  they  must 
maintain  their  present  enrollments.  They  are  not  blind  to 
the  need  of  American  higher  education,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  accommodate  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;  indeed, 


they  are  keenly  aware  of  it.  But  for  reasons  of  finance,  of 
faculty  limitations,  of  space,  of  philosophy,  of  function,  of 
geographic  location — or  of  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  restrictions — they  cannot  grow. 

Many  other  institutions,  public  and  private,  are  expand- 
ing their  enrollment  capacities  and  will  continue  to  do  so: 

Private  institutions:  Currently,  colleges  and  universities 
under  independent  auspices  enroll  around  1,500,000 
students — some  40  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  college  popula- 
tion. In  the  future,  many  privately  supported  institutions 
will  grow,  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  students  at 
private  institutions  will  rise,  but  their  percentage  of  the 
total  college  population  will  become  smaller. 

Public  institutions:  State  and  locally  supported  colleges 
and  universities  are  expanding  their  capacity  steadily.  In 
the  years  ahead  they  will  carry  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of 
America's  growing  student  population. 

Despite  their  growth,  many  of  them  are  already  feeling 
the  strain  of  the  burden.  Many  state  institutions,  once 
committed  to  accepting  any  resident  with  a  high-school 
diploma,  are  now  imposing  entrance  requirements  upon 
applicants.  Others,  required  by  law  or  long  tradition  not 
to  turn  away  any  high-school  graduate  who  applies,  resort 
in  desperation  to  a  high  flunk-out  rate  in  the  freshman 
year  in  order  to  whittle  down  their  student  bodies  to 
manageable  size.  In  other  states,  coordinated  systems  of 
higher  education  are  being  devised  to  accommodate 
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students  of  differing  aptitudes,  high-school  academic 
records,  and  career  goals. 

Two-year  colleges:  Growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  segment  of  U.S.  higher  education  is  a  group  com- 
prising both  public  and  independently  supported  institu- 
tions: the  two-year,  or  "junior,"  colleges.  Approximately 
600  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  experts  estimate 
that  an  average  of  at  least  20  per  year  will  be  established 
in  the  coming  decade.  More  than  400  of  the  two-year 
institutions  are  community  colleges,  located  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  students. 

These  colleges  provide  three  main  services :  education  for 
students  who  will  later  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  or 
universities  (studies  show  they  often  do  as  well  as  those 
who  go  directly  from  high  school  to  a  four-year  institu- 
tion, and  sometimes  better),  terminal  training  for  voca- 
tions (more  and  more  important  as  jobs  require  higher 
technical  skills),  and  adult  education  and  community 
cultural  activities. 

Evidence  of  their  importance:  One  out  of  every  four 
students  beginning  higher  education  today  does  so  in  a 
two-year  college.  By  1975,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  one  in 
two. 

Branch  campuses:  To  meet  local  demands  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  state  universities  have  opened 
branches  in  population  centers  distant  from  their  main 
campuses.  The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  On  occasion, 
however,  the  "branch  campus"  concept  may  conflict  with 
the  "community  college"  concept.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
proponents  of  community  two-year  colleges  are  currently 
arguing  that  locally  controlled  community  institutions  are 
the  best  answer  to  the  state's  college-enrollment  prob- 
lems. But  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  and 
Miami  University,  which  operate  off-campus  centers  and 
whose  leaders  advocate  the  establishment  of  more,  say 
that  taxpayers  get  better  value  at  lower  cost  from  a  uni- 
versity-run branch-campus  system. 

Coordinated  systems:  To  meet  both  present  and  future 
demands  for  higher  education,  a  number  of  states  are 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  existing  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  lay  long-range  plans  for  developing 
new  ones. 

California,  a  leader  in  such  efforts,  has  a  "master  plan" 
involving  not  only  the  three  main  types  of  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions — the  state  university,  state  colleges, 
and  locally  sponsored  two-year  colleges.  Private  institu- 
tions voluntarily  take  part  in  the  master  planning,  also. 

With  at  least  661,000  students  expected  in  their  colleges 
and  universities  by  1975,  Californians  have  worked  out 
a  plan  under  which  every  high-school  graduate  will  be 
eligible  to  attend  a  junior  college;  the  top  one-third  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  state  college;  and  the  top 
one-eighth  will  be  eligible  to  go  directly  from  high  school 
to  the  University  of  California.  The  plan  is  flexible:  stu- 
dents who  prove  themselves  in  a  junior  college,  for 
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example,  may  transfer  to  the  university.  If  past  experience 
is  a  guide,  many  will — with  notable  academic  success. 

Thus  it  is  likely  that  somewhere  in  America's  nearly 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  there  will  be  room 
for  your  children. 

How  will  you — and  they — find  it? 

On  the  same  day  in  late  May  of  last  year,  33,559  letters 
went  out  to  young  people  who  had  applied  for  admission 
to  the  1961  freshman  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
schools  that  compose  the  Ivy  League.  Of  these  letters, 
20,248  were  rejection  notices. 

Not  all  of  the  20,248  had  been  misguided  in  applying. 
Admissions  officers  testify  that  the  quality  of  the  1961  ap- 
plicants was  higher  than  ever  before,  that  the  competition 
was  therefore  intense,  and  that  many  applicants  who 
might  have  been  welcomed  in  other  years  had  to  be 
turned  away  in  '61. 

Even  so,  as  in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  applicants 
had  been  the  victims  of  bad  advice — from  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends.  Had  they  applied  to  other  institu- 
tions, equally  or  better  suited  to  their  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  they  would  have  been  accepted  gladly,  avoiding 
the  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  occasional  tragedy,  of 
a  turndown. 

The  Ivy  League  experience  can  be,  and  is,  repeated  in 
dozens  of  other  colleges  and  universities  every  spring. 
Yet,  while  some  institutions  are  rejecting  more  applica- 
tions than  they  can  accept,  others  (perhaps  better  qualified 
to  meet  the  rejected  students'  needs)  still  have  openings  in 
their  freshman  classes  on  registration  day. 

Educators,  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  secondary 
schools,  are  aware  of  the  problems  in  "marrying"  the 
right  students  to  the  right  colleges.  An  intensive  effort  is 
under  way  to  relieve  them.  In  the  future,  you  may  expect: 
►    Better  guidance  by  high-school  counselors,  based  on 


improved  testing  methods  and  on  improved  understanding 
of  individual  colleges  and  their  offerings. 

►  Better  definitions,  by  individual  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  their  philosophies  of  admission,  their  criteria  for 
choosing  students,  their  strengths  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
certain  types  of  student  and  their  weakness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  others. 

►  Less  parental  pressure  on  their  offspring  to  attend:  the 
college  or  university  that  mother  or  father  attended;  the 
college  or  university  that  "everybody  else's  children"  are 
attending;  the  college  or  university  that  enjoys  the  greatest 
sports-page  prestige,  the  greatest  financial-page  prestige, 
or  the  greatest  society-page  prestige  in  town. 

►  More  awareness  that  children  are  different  from  one 
another,  that  colleges  are  different  from  one  another,  and 


that  a  happy  match  of  children  and  institutions  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  parent  (and  student)  who  takes  the  pains 
to  pursue  it  intelligently. 

►  Exploration — but  probably,  in  the  near  future,  no 
widespread  adoption — of  a  central  clearing-house  for  col- 
lege applications,  with  students  stating  their  choices  of 
colleges  in  preferential  order  and  colleges  similarly  listing 
their  choices  of  students.  The  "clearing-house"  would 
thereupon  match  students  and  institutions  according  to 
their  preferences. 

Despite  the  likely  growth  of  these  practices,  applying  to 
college  may  well  continue  to  be  part-chaos,  part-panic, 
part-snobbishness  for  years  to  come.  But  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  parents  and  educators,  it  will  be  less  so, 
tomorrow,  than  it  is  today. 


\\ hat  will  they  find 


in  college? 


The  college  of  tomorrow — the  one  your  children 
will  find  when  they  get  in — is  likely  to  differ  from 
the  college  you  knew  in  your  days  as  a  student. 
The  students  themselves  will  be  different. 
Curricula  will  be  different. 

Extracurricular  activities  will  be  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  they  were  in  your  day. 

The  college  year,  as  well  as  the  college  day,  may  be 
different. 

Modes  of  study  will  be  different. 
With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  the  changes 
will  be  for  the  better.   But  for  better  or  for  worse, 
changes  there  will  be. 

THE  NEW  BREED  OF  STUDENTS 

it  will  come  as  news  to  no  parents  that  their  children 
are  different  from  themselves. 

Academically,  they  are  proving  to  be  more  serious  than 
many  of  their  predecessor  generations.  Too  serious,  some 
say.  They  enter  college  with  an  eye  already  set  on  the 
vocation  they  hope  to  pursue  when  they  get  out;  college, 
to  many,  is  simply  the  means  to  that  end. 

Many  students  plan  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  afford 
to,  and  some  even  before  they  can  afford  to.  They  want 
families,  homes,  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  good  jobs, 
security.  They  dream  not  of  a  far-distant  future;  today's 
students  are  impatient  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality,  soon. 


Like  most  generalizations,  these  should  be  qualified. 
There  will  be  students  who  are  quite  far  from  the  average, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  with  international  ten- 
sions, recurrent  war  threats,  military-service  obligations, 
and  talk  of  utter  destruction  of  the  race,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  young  to  want  to  cram  their  lives  full  of  living — 
with  no  unnecessary  delays,  please. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  urge  to 
pace  one's  life  quickly  and  seriously  will  soon  pass.  This  is 
the  tempo  the  adult  world  has  set  for  its  young,  and  they 
will  march  doubletime  to  it. 

Economic  backgrounds  of  students  will  continue  to 
grow  more  diverse.  In  recent  years,  thanks  to  scholar- 
ships, student  loans,  and  the  spectacular  growth  of 
public  educational  institutions,  higher  education  has 
become  less  and  less  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do.  The  spread  of  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  geared  to  family  income  levels  will  in- 
tensify this  trend,  not  only  in  low-tuition  public  colleges 
and  universities  but  in  high-tuition  private  institutions. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  will  flock  to  the  U.S.  for 
college  education,  barring  a  totally  deteriorated  interna- 
tional situation.  Last  year  53,107  foreign  students,  from 
143  countries  and  political  areas,  were  enrolled  in  1,666 
American  colleges  and  universities — almost  a  10  per  cent 
increase  over  the  year  before.  Growing  numbers  of 
African  and  Asian  students  accounted  for  the  rise;  the 
growth  is  virtually  certain  to  continue.  The  presence  of 


such  students  on  U.S.  campuses — 50  per  cent  of  them  are 
undergraduates — has  already  contributed  to  a  greater 
international  awareness  on  the  part  of  American  stu- 
dents. The  influence  is  bound  to  grow. 

Foreign  study  by  U.S.  students  is  increasing.  In  1959-60, 
the  most  recent  year  reported,  15,306  were  enrolled  in  63 
foreign  countries,  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  Students  traveling  abroad  during  summer  vaca- 
tions add  impressive  numbers  to  this  total. 

WHAT  THEY'LL  STUDY 

studies  are  in  the  course  of  change,  and  the  changes  will 
affect  your  children.  A  new  toughness  in  academic 
standards  will  reflect  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  that 
must  be  imparted  in  the  college  years. 

In  the  sciences,  changes  are  particularly  obvious.  Every 
decade,  writes  Thomas  Stelson  of  Carnegie  Tech,  25  per 
cent  of  the  curriculum  must  be  abandoned,  due  to 
obsolescence.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  puts  it  another 
way:  nearly  everything  now  known  in  science,  he  says, 
"was  not  in  any  book  when  most  of  us  went  to  school." 

There  will  be  differences  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  as  well.  Language  instruction,  now  getting 
new  emphasis,  is  an  example.  The  use  of  language  lab- 
oratories, with  tape  recordings  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  is  already  popular  and  will  spread.  Schools  once 
preoccupied  almost  entirely  with  science  and  technology 
(e.g.,  colleges  of  engineering,  leading  medical  schools) 
have  now  integrated  social  and  humanistic  studies  into 
their  curricula,  and  the  trend  will  spread  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

International  emphasis  also  will  grow.  The  big  push  will 
be  related  to  nations  and  regions  outside  the  Western 
World.  For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  the  involvement 


of  U.S.  higher  education  will  be  truly  global.  This  non- 
Western  orientation,  says  one  college  president  (who  is 
seconded  by  many  others)  is  "the  new  frontier  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education."  For  undergraduates,  comparative 
studies  in  both  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are 
likely  to  be  stressed.  The  hoped-for  result:  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience  in  all  cultures. 

Mechanics  of  teaching  will  improve.  "Teaching  ma- 
chines" will  be  used  more  and  more,  as  educators  assess 
their  value  and  versatility  (see  Who  will  teach  them?  on 
the  following  pages).  Closed-circuit  television  will  carry  a 
lecturer's  voice  and  closeup  views  of  his  demonstrations  to 
hundreds  of  students  simultaneously.  TV  and  microfilm 
will  grow  in  usefulness  as  library  tools,  enabling  institu- 
tions to  duplicate,  in  small  space,  the  resources  of  distant 
libraries  and  specialized  rare-book  collections.  Tape 
recordings  will  put  music  and  drama,  performed  by 
masters,  on  every  campus.  Computers,  already  becoming 
almost  commonplace,  will  be  used  for  more  and  more 
study  and  research  purposes. 

This  availability  of  resources  unheard-of  in  their 
parents'  day  will  enable  undergraduates  to  embark  on 
extensive  programs  of  independent  study.  Under  careful 
faculty  guidance,  independent  study  will  equip  students 
with  research  ability,  problem-solving  techniques,  and 
bibliographic  savvy  which  should  be  of  immense  value  to 
them  throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  yesterday's  college 
graduates  still  don't  know  how  to  work  creatively  in  un- 
familiar intellectual  territory:  to  pinpoint  a  problem, 
formulate  intelligent  questions,  use  a  library,  map  a  re- 
search project.  There  will  be  far  fewer  gaps  of  this  sort  in 
the  training  of  tomorrow's  students. 

Great  new  stress  on  quality  will  be  found  at  all  institu- 
tions. Impending  explosive  growth  of  the  college  popula- 
tion has  put  the  spotlight,  for  years,  on  handling  large 
numbers  of  students;  this  has  worried  educators  who 
feared  that  quality  might  be  lost  in  a  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  quantity.  Big  institutions,  particularly  those  with 
"growth  situations,"  are  now  putting  emphasis  on  main- 
taining high  academic  standards — and  even  raising  them 
— while  handling  high  enrollments,  too.  Honors  pro- 
grams, opportunities  for  undergraduate  research,  in- 
sistence on  creditable  scholastic  achievement  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  concern  for  academic  excellence. 

It's  important  to  realize  that  this  emphasis  on  quality 
will  be  found  not  only  in  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  in  two-year  institutions,  also.  "Each  [type  of 
institution]  shall  strive  for  excellence  in  its  sphere,"  is 
how  the  California  master  plan  for  higher  education  puts 
it;  the  same  idea  is  pervading  higher  education  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  nation. 

WHERE'S  THE  FUN? 

extracurricular  activity  has  been  undergoing  subtle 
changes  at  colleges  and  universities  for  years  and  is  likely 


to  continue  doing  so.  Student  apathy  toward  some  ac- 
tivities— political  clubs,  for  example — is  lessening.  Toward 
other  activities — the  light,  the  frothy — apathy  appears  to 
be  growing.  There  is  less  interest  in  spectator  sports,  more 
interest  in  participant  sports  that  will  be  playable  for  most 
of  a  lifetime.  Student  newspapers,  observes  the  dean  of 
students  at  a  college  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  no  longer 
rant  about  band  uniforms,  closing  hours  for  fraternity 
parties,  and  the  need  for  bigger  pep  rallies.  Sororities  are 
disappearing  from  the  campuses  of  women's  colleges. 
"Fun  festivals"  are  granted  less  time  and  importance  by 
students;  at  one  big  midwestern  university,  for  example, 
the  events  of  May  Week — formerly  a  five-day  wingding 
involving  floats,  honorary-fraternity  initiations,  faculty- 
student  baseball,  and  crowning  of  the  May  Queen — are 
now  crammed  into  one  half-day.  In  spite  of  the  well- 
publicized  antics  of  a  relatively  few  roof-raisers  (e.g., 
student  rioters  at  several  summer  resorts  last  Labor  Day, 
student  revelers  at  Florida  resorts  during  spring-vacation 
periods),  a  new  seriousness  is  the  keynote  of  most  student 
activities. 

"The  faculty  and  administration  are  more  resistant  to 
these  changes  than  the  students  are,"  jokes  the  president  of 
a  women's  college  in  Pittsburgh.  "The  typical  student 
congress  wants  to  abolish  the  junior  prom;  the  dean  is  the 


one  who  feels  nostalgic  about  it:  'That's  the  one  event 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  looked  forward  to  each  year.'  " 

A  QUEST  FOR  ETHICAL  VALUES 

education,  more  and  more  educators  are  saying,  "should 
be  much  more  than  the  mere  retention  of  subject  matter." 

Here  are  three  indications  of  how  the  thoughts  of  many 
educators  are  running: 

"If  [the  student]  enters  college  and  pursues  either  an 
intellectual  smorgasbord,  intellectual  Teutonism,  or  the 
cash  register,"  says  a  midwestern  educator,  "his  educa- 
tion will  have  advanced  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  odds  are 
quite  good  that  he  will  simply  have  exchanged  one  form  of 
barbarism  for  another  . . .  Certainly  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  being  well-informed  and  being  stupid; 
such  a  condition  makes  the  student  a  danger  to  himself 
and  society." 

Says  another  observer:  "I  prophesy  that  a  more  serious 
intention  and  mood  will  progressively  characterize  the 
campus  . . .  This  means,  most  of  all,  commitment  to  the 
use  of  one's  learning  in  fruitful,  creative,  and  noble  ways." 

"The  responsibility  of  the  educated  man,"  says  the 
provost  of  a  state  university  in  New  England,  "is  that  he 
make  articulate  to  himself  and  to  others  what  he  is  willing 
to  bet  his  life  on." 


yV/ho  will  teach  them? 


Know  the  quality  of  the  teaching  that  your  children 
can  look  forward  to,  and  you  will  know  much 
•  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  they  will 
receive.  Teaching,  tomorrow  as  in  the  past,  is  the  heart  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  no  secret,  by  now,  that  college  teaching  has  been 
on  a  plateau  of  crisis  in  the  U.S.  for  some  years.  Much  of 
the  problem  is  traceable  to  money.  Salaries  paid  to  college 
teachers  lagged  far  behind  those  paid  elsewhere  in  jobs 
requiring  similarly  high  talents.  While  real  incomes,  as 
well  as  dollar  incomes,  climbed  for  most  other  groups  of 
Americans,  the  real  incomes  of  college  professors  not 
merely  stood  still  but  dropped  noticeably. 

The  financial  pinch  became  so  bad,  for  some  teachers, 
that  despite  obvious  devotion  to  their  careers  and  obvious 
preference  for  this  profession  above  all  others,  they  had  to 
leave  for  other  jobs.  Many  bright  young  people,  the  sort 
who  ordinarily  would  be  attracted  to  teaching  careers, 
took  one  look  at  the  salary  scales  and  decided  to  make 
their  mark  in  another  field. 

Has  the  situation  improved? 


Will  it  be  better  when  your  children  go  to  college? 

Yes.  At  the  moment,  faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
(on  the  average)  are  rising.  Since  the  rise  started  from  an 
extremely  disadvantageous  level,  however,  no  one  is  getting 
rich  in  the  process.  Indeed,  on  almost  every  campus  the 
real  income  in  every  rank  of  the  faculty  is  still  considerably 
less  than  it  once  was.  Nor  have  faculty  salary  scales, 
generally,  caught  up  with  the  national  scales  in  competitive 
areas  such  as  business  and  government. 

But  the  trend  is  encouraging.  If  it  continues,  the 
financial  plight  of  teachers — and  the  serious  threat  to 
education  which  it  has  posed — should  be  substantially 
diminished  by  1970. 

None  of  this  will  happen  automatically,  of  course.  For 
evidence,  check  the  appropriations  for  higher  education 
made  at  your  state  legislature's  most  recent  session.  If 
yours  was  like  a  number  of  recent  legislatures,  it  "econo- 
mized"— and  professorial  salaries  suffered.  The  support 
which  has  enabled  many  colleges  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  salary  deficiencies  must  continue  until  the  problem 
is  fully  solved.  After  that,  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
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the  quality  of  our  college  teaching — a  truly  crucial  element 
in  fashioning  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  your  children — is 
not  jeopardized  again  by  a  failure  to  pay  its  practitioners 
adequately. 

There  are  other  angles  to  the  question  of  attracting 
and  retaining  a  good  faculty  besides  money. 
►  The  better  the  student  body — the  more  challeng- 
ing, the  more  lively  its  members — the  more  attractive  is  the 
job  of  teaching  it.  "Nothing  is  more  certain  to  make 
teaching  a  dreadful  task  than  the  feeling  that  you  are 
dealing  with  people  who  have  no  interest  in  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  says  an  experienced  professor  at  a  small 
college  in  the  Northwest. 

"An  appalling  number  of  the  students  I  have  known 
were  bright,  tested  high  on  their  College  Boards,  and 
still  lacked  flair  and  drive  and  persistence,"  says  another 
professor.  "I  have  concluded  that  much  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  students  who  are  'alive'  must  be 
traceable  to  their  homes,  their  fathers,  their  mothers. 
Parents  who  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  be  interesting 
— and  interested — seem  to  send  us  children  who  are 
interesting  and  interested." 

►  The  better  the  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  the 
more  likely  is  a  college  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  a 
good  faculty.  Even  small  colleges,  devoted  strictly  to 
undergraduate  studies,  are  finding  ways  to  provide  their 
faculty  members  with  opportunities  to  do  independent 
reading  and  research.  They  find  it  pays  in  many  ways:  the 
faculty  teaches  better,  is  more  alert  to  changes  in  the 
subject  matter,  is  less  likely  to  leave  for  other  fields. 

►  The  better  the  public-opinion  climate  toward  teachers 
in  a  community,  the  more  likely  is  a  faculty  to  be  strong. 
Professors  may  grumble  among  themselves  about  all  the 
invitations  they  receive  to  speak  to  women's  clubs  and 


alumni  groups  ("When  am  I  supposed  to  find  the  time  to 
check  my  lecture  notes?"),  but  they  take  heart  from  the 
high  regard  for  their  profession  which  such  invitations 
from  the  community  represent. 

►  Part-time  consultant  jobs  are  an  attraction  to  good 
faculty  members.  (Conversely,  one  of  the  principal  check- 
points for  many  industries  seeking  new  plant  sites  is, 
What  faculty  talent  is  nearby?)  Such  jobs  provide  teachers 
both  with  additional  income  and  with  enormously  useful 
opportunities  to  base  their  classroom  teachings  on 
practical,  current  experience. 

Bur  colleges  and  universities  must  do  more  than 
hold  on  to  their  present  good  teachers  and  replace 
those  who  retire  or  resign.  Over  the  next  few  years 
many  institutions  must  add  to  their  teaching  staffs  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  in  order  to  handle  the  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  students  who  are  already  forming  lines  in  the 
admissions  office. 

The  ability  to  be  a  college  teacher  is  not  a  skill  that  can 
be  acquired  overnight,  or  in  a  year  or  two.  A  Ph.D. 
degree  takes  at  least  four  years  to  get,  after  one  has 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree.  More  often  it  takes  six  or 
seven  years,  and  sometimes  10  to  15. 

In  every  ten-year  period  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  Bernard  Berelson  of  Columbia  University  has  pointed 
out,  the  production  of  doctorates  in  the  U.S.  has  doubled. 
But  only  about  60  per  cent  of  Ph.D.'s  today  go  into 
academic  fife,  compared  with  about  80  per  cent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  And  only  20  per  cent  wind  up  teaching 
undergraduates  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Holders  of  lower  degrees,  therefore,  will  occupy  many 
teaching  positions  on  tomorrow's  college  faculties. 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A  teacher's  ability  is  not 
always  defined  by  the  number  of  degrees  he  is  entitled  to 


write  after  his  name.  Indeed,  said  the  graduate  dean  of  one 
great  university  several  years  ago,  it  is  high  time  that 
"universities  have  the  courage  ...  to  select  men  very 
largely  on  the  quality  of  work  they  have  done  and  soft- 
pedal  this  matter  of  degrees." 

In  summary,  salaries  for  teachers  will  be  better,  larger 
numbers  of  able  young  people  will  be  attracted  into  the 
field  (but  their  preparation  will  take  time),  and  fewer 
able  people  will  be  lured  away.  In  expanding  their  faculties, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  accept  more  holders  of 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  but  this  may  force  them  to  focus  attention 
on  ability  rather  than  to  rely  as  unquestioningly  as  in  the 
past  on  the  magic  of  a  doctor's  degree. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  provide  grounds  for 
cautious  optimism  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
your  children  will  receive. 

THE  TV  SCREEN 

television,  not  long  ago  found  only  in  the  lounges  of 
dormitories  and  student  unions,  is  now  an  accepted 
teaching  tool  on  many  campuses.  Its  use  will  grow.  "To 
report  on  the  use  of  television  in  teaching,"  says  Arthur 
S.  Adams,  past  president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "is  like  trying  to  catch  a  galloping  horse." 

For  teaching  closeup  work  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and 
laboratory  sciences,  closed-circuit  TV  is  unexcelled.  The 
number  of  students  who  can  gaze  into  a  patient's  gaping 
mouth  while  a  teacher  demonstrates  how  to  fill  a  cavity 
is  limited;  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a  TV  camera  and 
the  students  cluster  around  TV  screens,  scores  can  watch 
— and  see  more,  too. 

Television,  at  large  schools,  has  the  additional  virtue  of 
extending  the  effectiveness  of  a  single  teacher.  Instead  of 
giving  the  same  lecture  (replete  with  the  same  jokes)  three 
times  to  students  filling  the  campus's  largest  hall,  a  pro- 
fessor can  now  give  it  once — and  be  seen  in  as  many 
auditoriums  and  classrooms  as  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date all  registrants  in  his  course.  Both  the  professor  and 
the  jokes  are  fresher,  as  a  result. 

How  effective  is  TV?  Some  carefully  controlled  studies 
show  that  students  taught  from  the  fluorescent  screen  do 
as  well  in  some  types  of  course  (e.g.,  lectures)  as  those 
sitting  in  the  teacher's  presence,  and  sometimes  better. 
But  TV  standardizes  instruction  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
always  desirable.  And,  reports  Henry  H.  Cassirer  of 
UNESCO,  who  has  analyzed  television  teaching  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  students  do  not  want  to  lose  contact  with  their 
teachers.  They  want  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  as  instruc- 
tion progresses.  Mr.  Cassirer  found  effective,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  a  central  TV  lecturer  with 
classroom  instructors  who  prepare  students  for  the  lecture 
and  then  discuss  it  with  them  afterward. 


TEACHING  MACHINES 

holding  great  promise  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  of  schooling,  including  college,  are 
programs  of  learning  presented  through  mechanical  self- 
teaching  devices,  popularly  called  "teaching  machines." 

The  most  widely  used  machine,  invented  by  Professor 
Frederick  Skinner  of  Harvard,  is  a  box-like  device  with 


three  windows  in  its  top.  When  the  student  turns  a  crank, 
an  item  of  information,  along  with  a  question  about  it, 
appears  in  the  lefthand  window  (A).  The  student  writes 
his  answer  to  the  question  on  a  paper  strip  exposed  in 
another  window  (B).  The  student  turns  the  crank  again — 
and  the  correct  answer  appears  at  window  A. 

Simultaneously,  this  action  moves  the  student's  answer 
under  a  transparent  shield  covering  window  C,  so  that 
the  student  can  see,  but  not  change,  what  he  has  written. 
If  the  answer  is  correct,  the  student  turns  another  crank, 
causing  the  tape  to  be  notched;  the  machine  will  by-pass 
this  item  when  the  student  goes  through  the  series  of  ques- 
tions again.  Questions  are  arranged  so  that  each  item 
builds  on  previous  information  the  machine  has  given. 

Such  self-teaching  devices  have  these  advantages: 

►  Each  student  can  proceed  at  his  own  pace,  whereas 
classroom  lectures  must  be  paced  to  the  "average"  student 
— too  fast  for  some,  too  slow  for  others.  "With  a  ma- 
chine," comments  a  University  of  Rochester  psychologist, 
"the  brighter  student  could  go  ahead  at  a  very  fast  pace." 

►  The  machine  makes  examinations  and  testing  a  re- 
warding and  learning  experience,  rather  than  a  punish- 
ment. If  his  answer  is  correct,  the  student  is  rewarded 
with  that  knowledge  instantly;  this  reinforces  his  memory 
of  the  right  information.  If  the  answer  is  incorrect,  the 
machine  provides  the  correct  answer  immediately.  In  large 
classes,  no  teacher  can  provide  such  frequent — and  indi- 
vidual— rewards  and  immediate  corrections. 

►  The  machine  smooths  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  learn- 
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ing  process  by  removing  some  external  sources  of  anxie- 
ties, such  as  fear  of  falling  behind. 
►  If  a  student  is  having  difficulty  with  a  subject,  the 
teacher  can  check  back  over  his  machine  tapes  and  find 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  student  began  to  go  wrong. 
Correction  of  the  difficulty  can  be  made  with  precision, 
not  gropingly  as  is  usually  necessary  in  machineless 
classes. 

Not  only  do  the  machines  give  promise  of  accelerating 
the  learning  process;  they  introduce  an  individuality  to 


learning  which  has  previously  been  unknown.  "Where 
television  holds  the  danger  of  standardized  instruction," 
said  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  in  a  report  to  then-President  Eisen- 
hower, "the  self-teaching  device  can  individualize  instruc- 
tion in  ways  not  now  possible — and  the  student  is  always 
an  active  participant."  Teaching  machines  are  being 
tested,  and  used,  on  a  number  of  college  campuses  and 
seem  certain  to  figure  prominently  in  the  teaching  of  your 
children. 


yy  ill  they  graduate? 


Said  an  administrator  at  a  university  in  the  South 
not  long  ago  (he  was  the  director  of  admissions,  no 
less,  and  he  spoke  not  entirely  in  jest): 

"I'm  happy  I  went  to  college  back  when  I  did,  instead 
of  now.  Today,  the  admissions  office  probably  wouldn't 
let  me  in.  If  they  did,  I  doubt  that  I'd  last  more  than  a 
semester  or  two." 

Getting  into  college  is  a  problem,  nowadays.  Staying 
there,  once  in,  can  be  even  more  difficult. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many 
students  fail  to  finish: 

Academic  failure:  For  one  reason  or  another — not 
always  connected  with  a  lack  of  aptitude  or  potential 
scholastic  ability — many  students  fail  to  make  the  grade. 
Low  entrance  requirements,  permitting  students  to  enter 
college  without  sufficient  aptitude  or  previous  preparation, 
also  play  a  big  part.  In  schools  where  only  a  high-school 
diploma  is  required  for  admission,  drop-outs  and  failures 
during  the  first  two  years  average  (nationally)  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.  Normally  selective  admissions  procedures 
usually  cut  this  rate  down  to  between  20  and  40  per  cent. 
Where  admissions  are  based  on  keen  competition,  the 
attrition  rate  is  10  per  cent  or  less. 

future  outlook:  High  schools  are  tightening  their 
academic  standards,  insisting  upon  greater  effort  by 
students,  and  teaching  the  techniques  of  note-taking,  ef- 
fective studying,  and  library  use.  Such  measures  will 
inevitably  better  the  chances  of  students  when  they  reach 
college.  Better  testing  and  counseling  programs  should 
help,  by  guiding  less-able  students  away  from  institutions 
where  they'll  be  beyond  their  depth  and  into  institutions 
better  suited  to  their  abilities  and  needs.  Growing  popular 
acceptance  of  the  two-year  college  concept  will  also  help, 
as  will  the  adoption  of  increasingly  selective  admissions 
procedures  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Parents  can  help  by  encouraging  activities  designed  to 
find  the  right  academic  spot  for  their  children;  by  recog- 


nizing their  children's  strengths  and  limitations;  by  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be  encouraged  to 
read,  to  study,  to  develop  curiosity,  to  accept  new  ideas. 

Poor  motivation:  Students  drop  out  of  college  "not  only 
because  they  lack  ability  but  because  they  do  not  have 
the  motivation  for  serious  study,"  say  persons  who  have 
studied  the  attrition  problem.  This  aspect  of  students' 
failure  to  finish  college  is  attracting  attention  from  edu- 
cators and  administrators  both  in  colleges  and  in  secondary 
schools. 

future  outlook:  Extensive  research  is  under  way  to 
determine  whether  motivation  can  be  measured.  The 
"Personal  Values  Inventory,"  developed  by  scholars  at 
Colgate  University,  is  one  promising  yardstick,  providing 
information  about  a  student's  long-range  persistence, 
personal  self-control,  and  deliberateness  (as  opposed  to 
rashness).  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  participating 
in  the  study,  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the 
tests.  Thus  far,  report  the  Colgate  researchers,  "the  tests 
have  successfully  differentiated  between  over-  and  under- 
achieves in  every  college  included  in  the  sample." 

Parents  can  help  by  their  own  attitudes  toward  scholas- 
tic achievement  and  by  encouraging  their  children  to 


develop  independence  from  adults.  "This,  coupled  with 
the  reflected  image  that  a  person  acquires  from  his 
parents — an  image  relating  to  persistence  and  other 
traits  and  values — may  have  much  to  do  with  his  orienta- 
tion toward  academic  success,"  the  Colgate  investigators 
say. 

Money:  Most  parents  think  they  know  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  child  to  college.  But,  a  recent  survey  shows,  rela- 
tively few  of  them  actually  do.  The  average  parent,  the 
survey  disclosed,  underestimates  college  costs  by  roughly 
40  per  cent.  In  such  a  situation,  parental  savings  for  col- 
lege purposes  often  run  out  quickly — and,  unless  the 
student  can  fill  the  gap  with  scholarship  aid,  a  loan,  or 
earnings  from  part-time  employment,  he  drops  out. 

future  outlook:  A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
financial  dropouts  are  children  of  middle-income,  not 
low-income,  families.  If  parents  would  inform  themselves 
fully  about  current  college  costs — and  reinform  them- 
selves periodically,  since  prices  tend  to  go  up — a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  future  by 
realistic  family  savings  programs. 

Other  probabilities:  growing  federal  and  state  (as 
well  as  private)  scholarship  programs;  growing  private 
and  governmental  loan  programs. 

Jobs:  Some  students,  anxious  to  strike  out  on  their 
own,  are  lured  from  college  by  jobs  requiring  little  skill  but 
offering  attractive  starting  salaries.  Many  such  students 
may  have  hesitated  about  going  to  college  in  the  first 
place  and  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

future  outlook:  The  lure  of  jobs  will  always  tempt 
some  students,  but  awareness  of  the  value  of  completing 
college — for  lifelong  financial  gain,  if  for  no  other  reason 
— is  increasing. 

Emotional  problems:  Some  students  find  themselves 
unable  to  adjust  to  college  life  and  drop  out  as  a  result. 
Often  such  problems  begin  when  a  student  chooses  a  col- 
lege that's  "wrong"  for  him.  It  may  accord  him  too  much 
or  too  little  freedom;  its  pace  may  be  too  swift  for  him, 
resulting  in  frustration,  or  too  slow,  resulting  in  boredom; 
it  may  be  "too  social"  or  "not  social  enough." 

future  outlook:  With  expanding  and  more  skillful 
guidance  counseling  and  psychological  testing,  more 
students  can  expect  to  be  steered  to  the  "right"  college 
environment.  This  won't  entirely  eliminate  the  emotional- 
maladjustment  problem,  but  it  should  ease  it  substantially. 

Marriage:  Many  students  marry  while  still  in  college 
but  fully  expect  to  continue  their  education.  A  number  do 
go  on  (sometimes  wives  withdraw  from  college  to  earn 
money  to  pay  their  husbands'  educational  expenses). 
Others  have  children  before  graduating  and  must  drop 
out  of  college  in  order  to  support  their  family. 

future  outlook:  The  trend  toward  early  marriage 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Large  numbers  of  parents 
openly  or  tacitly  encourage  children  to  go  steady  and  to 
marry  at  an  early  age.  More  and  more  colleges  are  provid- 


ing living  quarters  for  married  undergraduate  students. 
Some  even  have  day-care  facilities  for  students'  young 
children.  Attitudes  and  customs  in  their  "peer  groups" 
will  continue  to  influence  young  people  on  the  question 
of  marrying  early;  in  some  groups,  it's  frowned  upon;  in 
others,  it's  the  thing  to  do. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  deeply  interested  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  attrition  problem  in  all  its 
aspects.  Today,  at  many  institutions,  enrollment 
resembles  a  pyramid:  the  freshman  class,  at  the  bottom, 
is  big;  the  sophomore  class  is  smaller,  the  junior  class  still 
smaller,  and  the  senior  class  a  mere  fraction  of  the  fresh- 
man group.  Such  pyramids  are  wasteful,  expensive,  inef- 
ficient. They  represent  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
personal  tragedies:  young  people  who  didn't  make  it. 

The  goal  of  the  colleges  is  to  change  the  pyramid  into  a 
straight-sided  figure,  with  as  many  people  graduating  as 
enter  the  freshman  class.  In  the  college  of  tomorrow,  the 
sides  will  not  yet  have  attained  the  perfect  vertical,  but — as 
a  result  of  improved  placement,  admissions,  and  aca- 
demic practices — they  should  slope  considerably  less  than 
they  do  now. 


\/y  hat  will  college 

have  done  for  them? 


If  your  children  are  like  about  33  per  cent  of  today's 
college  graduates,  they  will  not  end  their  formal  educa- 
tion when  they  get  their  bachelor's  degrees.  On  they'll 
go — to  graduate  school,  to  a  professional  school,  or  to  an 
advanced  technological  institution. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing: 

►  In  four  years,  nowadays,  one  can  only  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  knowledge  in  his  specialty.  To 
teach,  or  to  hold  down  a  high-ranking  job  in  industry  or 
government,  graduate  study  is  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  and  necessary.  * 

►  Automation,  in  addition  to  eliminating  jobs  in  un- 
skilled categories,  will  have  an  increasingly  strong  effect  on 
persons  holding  jobs  in  middle  management  and  middle 
technology.  Competition  for  survival  will  be  intense. 
Many  students  will  decide  that  one  way  of  competing 
advantageously  is  to  take  as  much  formal  education  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  as  they  can  get. 

►  One  way  in  which  women  can  compete  successfully 
with  men  for  high-level  positions  is  to  be  equipped  with  a 
graduate  degree  when  they  enter  the  job  market. 

►  Students  heading  for  school-teaching  careers  will 
increasingly  be  urged  to  concentrate  on  substantive  studies 
in  their  undergraduate  years  and  to  take  methodology 
courses  in  a  postgraduate  schooling  period.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  many  other  fields. 

►  Shortages  are  developing  in  some  professions,  e.g., 
medicine.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to  woo  more  top 
undergraduates  into  professional  schools,  and  opportuni- 
ties in  short-supplied  professions  will  become  increasingly 
attractive. 

►  "Skills,"  predicts  a  Presidential  committee,  "may  be- 
come obsolete  in  our  fast-moving  industrial  society.  Sound 
education  provides  a  basis  for  adjustment  to  constant  and 
abrupt  change — a  base  on  which  new  skills  may  be  built." 
The  moral  will  not  be  lost  on  tomorrow's  students. 

In  addition  to  having  such  practical  motives,  tomor- 
row's students  will  be  influenced  by  a  growing  tendency 
to  expose  them  to  graduate-level  work  while  they  are  still 
undergraduates.  Independent  study  will  give  them  a  taste 
of  the  intellectual  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  learning 
on  their  own.  Graduate-style  seminars,  with  their  stimulat- 
ing give-and-take  of  fact  and  opinion,  will  exert  a  strong 


appeal.  As  a  result,  for  able  students  the  distinction  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  work  will  become 
blurred  and  meaningless.  Instead  of  arbitrary  insistence 
upon  learning  in  two-year  or  four-year  units,  there  will 
be  more  attention  paid  to  the  length  of  time  a  student 
requires — and  desires — to  immerse  himself  in  the  specialty 
that  interests  him. 

A  nd  even  with  graduate  or  professional  study,  educa- 
/A  tion  is  not  likely  to  end  for  your  children. 
-*~  ■—  Administrators  in  the  field  of  adult  education — 
or,  more  accurately,  "continuing  education" — expect  that 
within  a  decade  the  number  of  students  under  their  wing 
will  exceed  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

"Continuing  education,"  says  Paul  A.  McGhee,  dean 
of  New  York  University's  Division  of  General  Education 
(where  annually  some  17,000  persons  enroll  in  around 
1,200  non-credit  courses)  "is  primarily  the  education  of 
the  already  educated."  The  more  education  you  have,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  want.  Since  more  and  more  people 
will  go  to  college,  it  follows  that  more  and  more  people 
will  seek  knowledge  throughout  their  lives. 

We  are,  say  adult-education  leaders,  departing  from  the 
old  notion  that  one  works  to  live.  In  this  day  of  automa- 
tion and  urbanization,  a  new  concept  is  emerging:  "time," 
not  "work,"  is  the  paramount  factor  in  people's  lives. 
Leisure  takes  on  a  new  meaning:  along  with  golf,  boating, 


and  partying,  it  now  includes  study.  And  he  who  forsakes 
gardening  for  studying  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  the  neighborhood  oddball. 

Certain  to  vanish  are  the  last  vestiges  of  the  stigma  that 
has  long  attached  to  "night  school."  Although  the  con- 
cept of  night  school  as  a  place  for  educating  only  the  il- 
literate has  changed,  many  who  have  studied  at  night — 
either  for  credit  or  for  fun  and  intellectual  stimulation — 
have  felt  out  of  step,  somehow.  But  such  views  are 
obsolescent  and  soon  will  be  obsolete. 

Thus  far,  American  colleges  and  universities — with 
notable  exceptions — have  not  led  the  way  in  providing 
continuing  education  for  their  alumni.  Most  alumni  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  local  boards  of  education  and  other 
civic  and  social  groups  to  provide  lectures,  classes,  discus- 
sion groups.  These  have  been  inadequate,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  can  be  expected  to  assume  un- 
precedented roles  in  the  continuing-education  field. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  are  certain  to  demand  that  they 
take  such  leadership.  Wrote  Clarence  B.  Randall  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  "At  institution  after  institu- 
tion there  has  come  into  being  an  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  devoted  graduates  who  earnestly  believe  . . .  that 
the  college  still  has  much  to  offer  them." 

When  colleges  and  universities  respond  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  growing  demand  for  continuing  education,  the 
variety  of  courses  is  likely  to  be  enormous.  Already,  in 
institutions  where  continuing  education  is  an  accepted 
role,  the  range  is  from  space  technology  to  existentialism 
to  funeral  direction.  (When  the  University  of  California 
offered  non-credit  courses  in  the  first-named  subject  to 
engineers  and  physicists,  the  combined  enrollment  reached 
4,643.)  "From  the  world  of  astronauts,  to  the  highest  of 
ivory  towers,  to  six  feet  under,"  is  how  one  wag  has 
described  the  phenomenon. 

Some  other  likely  features  of  your  children,  after 
they  are  graduated  from  tomorrow's  colleges: 
►  They'll  have  considerably  more  political  sophisti- 
cation than  did  the  average  person  who  marched  up  to  get 
a  diploma  in  their  parents'  day.  Political  parties  now  have 
active  student  groups  on  many  campuses  and  publish 
material  beamed  specifically  at  undergraduates.  Student- 
government  organizations  are  developing  sophisticated 
procedures.  Nonpartisan  as  well  as  partisan  groups,  oper- 
ating on  a  national  scale,  are  fanning  student  interest  in 
current  political  affairs. 

►  They'll  have  an  international  orientation  that  many  of 
their  parents  lacked  when  they  left  the  campuses.  The 
presence  of  more  foreign  students  in  their  classes,  the 
emphasis  on  courses  dealing  with  global  affairs,  the  front 
pages  of  their  daily  newspapers  will  all  contribute  to  this 
change.  They  will  find  their  international  outlook  useful: 
a  recent  government  report  predicts  that  "25  years  from 
now,  one  college  graduate  in  four  will  find  at  least  part  of 


his  career  abroad  in  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dakar, 
Beirut,  Leopoldville,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Toronto." 

►  They'll  have  an  awareness  of  unanswered  questions, 
to  an  extent  that  their  parents  probably  did  not  have. 
Principles  that  once  were  regarded  (and  taught)  as  in- 
controvertible fact  are  now  regarded  (and  taught)  as  sub- 
ject to  constant  alteration,  thanks  to  the  frequent  toppling 
of  long-held  ideas  in  today's  explosive  sciences  and 
technologies.  Says  one  observer:  "My  student  generation, 
if  it  looked  at  the  world,  didn't  know  it  was  'loaded'. 
Today's  student  has  no  such  ignorance." 

►  They'll  possess  a  broad-based  liberal  education,  but 
in  their  jobs  many  of  them  are  likely  to  specialize  more 
narrowly  than  did  their  elders.  "It  is  a  rare  bird  today 
who  knows  all  about  contemporary  physics  and  all  about 
modern  mathematics,"  said  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  not  long  ago,  "and  if  he  exists,  I 


haven't  found  him.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  science 
it  has  become  impossible  for  one  man  to  master  any  large 
part  of  it;  therefore,  we  have  the  necessity  of  specializa- 
tion." 

►  Your  daughters  are  likely  to  be  impatient  with  the 
prospect  of  devoting  their  lives  solely  to  unskilled  labor  as 
housewives.  Not  only  will  more  of  tomorrow's  women 
graduates  embark  upon  careers  when  they  receive  their 
diplomas,  but  more  of  them  will  keep  up  their  contacts 
with  vocational  interests  even  during  their  period  of  child- 
rearing.  And  even  before  the  children  are  grown,  more  of 
them  will  return  to  the  working  force,  either  as  paid 
employees  or  as  highly  skilled  volunteers. 

Depending  upon  their  own  outlook,  parents  of 
1  tomorrow's  graduates  will  find  some  of  the  pros- 
pects good,  some  of  them  deplorable.  In  essence, 
however,  the  likely  trends  of  tomorrow  are  only  continua- 
tions of  trends  that  are  clearly  established  today,  and 
moving  inexorably. 


yy ho  will  pay — and  how? 


Will  you  be  able  to  afford  a  college  education 
for  your  children?  The  tuition?  The  travel  ex- 
pense? The  room  rent?  The  board? 
In  addition: 

Will  you  be  able  to  pay  considerably  more  than  is 
written  on  the  price-tags  for  these  items? 

The  stark  truth  is  that  you — or  somebody — must  pay, 
if  your  children  are  to  go  to  college  and  get  an  education 
as  good  as  the  education  you  received. 

Here  is  where  colleges  and  universities  get  their 
money: 
From  taxes  paid  to  governments  at  all  levels: 
city,  state,  and  federal.  Governments  now  appropriate  an 
estimated  $2.9  billion  in  support  of  higher  education 
every  year.  By  1970  government  support  will  have  grown 
to  roughly  $4  billion. 

From  private  gifts  and  grants.  These  now  provide  nearly 
$1  billion  annually.  By  1970  they  must  provide  about 
$2,019  billion.  Here  is  where  this  money  is  likely  to  come 
from: 

Alumni $   505,000,000(25%) 

Non-alumni  individuals 505,000,000  (25%) 

Business  corporations 505,000,000  (25%) 

Foundations 262,000,000  (13%) 

Religious  denominations 242,000,000  (12%) 

Total  voluntary  support,  1970. .  $2,019,000,000 

From  endowment  earnings.  These  now  provide  around 
$210  million  a  year.  By  1970  endowment  will  produce 
around  $333  million  a  year. 

From  tuition  and  fees.  These  now  provide  around  $1.2 
billion  (about  21  per  cent  of  college  and  university  funds). 
By  1970  they  must  produce  about  $2.1  billion  (about  23.5 
per  cent  of  all  funds). 

From  other  sources.  Miscellaneous  income  now  provides 
around  $410  million  annually.  By  1970  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  $585  million. 

These  estimates,  made  by  the  independent  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education*,  are  based  on  the  "best 
available"  estimates  of  the  expected  growth  in  enroll- 
ment in  America's  colleges  and  universities:  from  slightly 
less  than  4  million  this  year  to  about  6.4  million  in  the 

•To  whose  research  staff  the  editors  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
financial  projections  cited  in  this  section  of  their  report.  CFAE 
statisticians,  using  and  comparing  three  methods  of  projection,  built 
their  estimates  on  available  hard  figures  and  carefully  reasoned 
assumptions  about  the  future. 


academic  year  1969-70.  The  total  income  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  require  in  1970  to  handle  this  enroll- 
ment will  be  on  the  order  of  $9  billion — compared  with 
the  $5.6  billion  that  they  received  and  spent  in  1959-60. 

WHO  PAYS? 

virtually  every  source  of  funds,  of  course — however 
it  is  labeled — boils  down  to  you.  Some  of  the  money,  you 
pay  directly:  tuition,  fees,  gifts  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  you  support.  Other  funds  pass,  in  a  sense, 
through  channels — your  church,  the  several  levels  of 
government  to  which  you  pay  taxes,  the  business  corpora- 
tions with  which  you  deal  or  in  which  you  own  stock. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  individual  persons  are  the  source 
of  them  all. 

Hence,  if  you  wished  to  reduce  your  support  of  higher 
education,  you  could  do  so.  Conversely  (as  is  presumably 
the  case  with  most  enlightened  parents  and  with  most  col- 
lege alumni  and  alumnae),  if  you  wished  to  increase  it, 
you  could  do  that,  also — with  your  vote  and  your  check- 
book. As  is  clearly  evident  in  the  figures  above,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  substantially  increase  both  your  direct 
and  your  indirect  support  of  higher  education  between 
now  and  1970,  if  tomorrow's  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  give  your  children  the  education  that  you  would  wish 
for  them. 

THE  MONEY  YOU'LL  NEED 

since  it  requires  long-range  planning  and  long-range 
voluntary  saving,  for  most  families  the  most  difficult  part 
of  financing  their  children's  education  is  paying  the  direct 
costs:  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  travel  expenses. 

These  costs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution. 
At  government-subsidized  colleges  and  universities,  for 


example,  tuition  fees  for  state  residents  may  be  non- 
existent or  quite  low.  At  community  colleges,  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  students'  homes,  room 
and  board  expenses  may  consist  only  of  what  parents  are 
already  paying  for  housing  and  food.  At  independent 
(non-governmental)  colleges  and  universities,  the  costs 
may  be  considerably  higher. 

In  1960-61,  here  is  what  the  average  male  student 
spent  at  the  average  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding junior  colleges,  in  each  of  the  two  categories 
(public  and  private): 

Public  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 

Tuition $179  $  676 

Board 383  404 

Room 187  216 

Total $749  $1,296 

These,  of  course,  are  "hard-core"  costs  only,  repre- 
senting only  part  of  the  expense.  The  average  annual 
bill  for  an  unmarried  student  is  around  $1,550.  This  con- 
servative figure,  provided  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, does  not  include  such  items  as  clothing.  And,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  stress  by  italicizing  the  word  "aver- 
age" wherever  it  appears,  the  bill  can  be  considerably 
higher,  as  well  as  somewhat  lower.  At  a  private  college 
for  women  (which  is  likely  to  get  relatively  little  money 
from  other  sources  and  must  therefore  depend  heavily 
upon  tuition  income)  the  hard-core  costs  alone  may  now 
run  as  high  as  $2,600  per  year. 

Every  parent  must  remember  that  costs  will  inevitably 
rise,  not  fall,  in  the  years  ahead.  In  1970,  according  to 
one  estimate,  the  cost  of  four  years  at  the  average  state 
university  will  be  $5,800;  at  the  average  private  college, 
$11,684. 

HOW  TO  AFFORD  IT? 

such  sums  represent  a  healthy  part  of  most  families' 
resources.  Hard-core  costs  alone  equal,  at  public  institu- 
tions, about  13  per  cent  of  the  average  American  family's 
annual  income;  at  private  institutions,  about  23  per  cent 
of  average  annual  income. 

How  do  families  afford  it?  How  can  you  afford  it? 

Here  is  how  the  typical  family  pays  the  current  average 
bill  of  $1,550  per  year: 

Parents  contribute $950 

Scholarships  defray 130 

The  student  earns 360 

Other  sources  yield 110 

Nearly  half  of  all  parents  begin  saving  money  for  their 
children's  college  education  well  before  their  children  are 
ready  to  enroll.  Fourteen  per  cent  report  that  they  borrow 
money  to  help  meet  college  costs.  Some  27  per  cent  take 
on  extra  work,  to  earn  more  money.  One  in  five  mothers 
does  additional  work  in  order  to  help  out. 

Financing  the  education  of  one's  children  is  obviously, 


for  many  families,  a  scramble — a  piecing-together  of 
many  sources  of  funds. 

Is  such  scrambling  necessary?  The  question  can  be 
answered  only  on  a  family-by-family  basis.  But  these 
generalizations  do  seem  valid: 

►  Many  parents  think  they  are  putting  aside  enough 
money  to  pay  most  of  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
to  college.  But  most  parents  seriously  underestimate 
what  these  costs  will  be.  The  only  solution:  Keep  posted, 
by  checking  college  costs  periodically.  What  was  true  of 
college  costs  yesterday  (and  even  of  the  figures  in  this 
report,  as  nearly  current  as  they  are)  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  college  costs  today.  It  will  be  even  less  true  of 
college  costs  tomorrow. 

►  If  they  knew  what  college  costs  really  were,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  years  when  their  children  are 
likely  to  enroll,  many  parents  could  save  enough  money. 
They  would  start  saving  earlier  and  more  persistently. 
They  would  gear  their  family  budgets  to  the  need.  They 
would  revise  their  savings  programs  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  obtained  new  information  about  cost  changes. 

►  Many  parents  count  on  scholarships  to  pay  their  chil- 
dren's way.  For  upper-middle-income  families,  this  reli- 
ance can  be  disastrous.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
scholarships  are  now  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  largely  determined  by  level  of  family  income.  (Col- 
leges and  other  scholarship  sources  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  fact,  indicated  by  several  studies,  that 
at  least  100,000  of  the  country's  high-school  graduates 
each  year  are  unable  to  attend  college,  primarily  for 
financial  reasons.)  Upper-middle-income  families  are 
among  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the  sudden  reali- 
zation that  they  have  failed  to  save  enough  for  their 
children's  education. 

►  Loan  programs  make  sense.  Since  going  to  college 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  buying  a  house  (which  most 
families  finance  through  long-term  borrowing),  long-term 


repayment  of  college  costs,  by  students  or  their  parents, 
strikes  many  people  as  highly  logical. 

Loans  can  be  obtained  from  government  and  from 
private  bankers.  Just  last  spring,  the  most  ambitious 
private  loan  program  yet  developed  was  put  into  opera- 
tion: United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  is  the  backer,  with 
headquarters  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  It  is  raising  sufficient  capital  to  underwrite  a  reserve 
fund  to  endorse  $500  million  worth  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  bank  loans  to  students.  Affiliated  state  com- 
mittees, established  by  citizen  groups,  will  act  as  the 
direct  contact  agencies  for  students. 

In  the  1957-58  academic  year,  loans  for  educational 
purposes  totaled  only  $115  million.  Last  year  they  totaled 
an  estimated  $430  million.  By  comparison,  scholarships 
from  all  sources  last  year  amounted  to  only  $160  million. 

IS  THE  COST  TOO  HIGH? 

high  as  they  seem,  tuition  rates  are  bargains,  in  this 
sense:  They  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  a 
college  education. 

On  the  national  average,  colleges  and  universities  must 
receive  between  three  and  four  additional  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  that  they  collect  from  students,  in  order 
to  provide  their  services.  At  public  institutions,  the  ratio 
of  non-tuition  money  to  tuition  money  is  greater  than 
the  average:  the  states  typically  spend  more  than  $700 
for  every  student  enrolled. 

Even  the  gross  cost  of  higher  education  is  low,  when 
put  in  perspective.  In  terms  of  America's  total  production 
of  goods  and  services,  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  spent  for  higher  education  is  only  1.3  per 
cent,  according  to  government  statistics. 

To  put  salaries  and  physical  plant  on  a  sound  footing, 
colleges  must  spend  more  money,  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product,  than  they  have  been  spending  in  the 
past.  Before  they  can  spend  it,  they  must  get  it.  From 
what  sources? 


Using  the  current  and  the  1970  figures  that  were  cited 
earlier,  tuition  will  probably  have  to  carry,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  2  per  cent  more  of  the  share  of  total  educa- 
tional costs  than  it  now  carries.  Governmental  support, 
although  increasing  by  about  a  billion  dollars,  will  actu- 
ally carry  about  7  per  cent  less  of  the  total  cost  than  it 
now  does.  Endowment  income's  share  will  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present.  Revenues  in  the  category  of  "other 
sources"  can  be  expected  to  decline  by  about  .8  per  cent, 
in  terms  of  their  share  of  the  total  load.  Private  gifts  and 
grants — from  alumni,  non-alumni  individuals,  businesses 
and  unions,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  religious  de- 
nominations— must  carry  about  6  per  cent  more  of  the 
total  cost  in  1970,  if  higher  education  is  not  to  founder. 

Alumnae  and  alumni,  to  whom  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  look  for  an  estimated  25  per  cent  ($505  million) 
of  such  gifts:  please  note. 

CAN  COLLEGES  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT? 

industrial  cost  accountants — and,  not  infrequently, 
other  business  men — sometimes  tear  their  hair  over  the 
"inefficiencies"  they  see  in  higher  education.  Physical 
facilities — classrooms,  for  example — are  in  use  for  only 
part  of  the  24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  they  stand  idle 
for  three  months  in  summertime.  Teachers  "work" — 
i.e.,  actually  stand  in  the  front  of  their  classes — for  only 
a  fraction  of  industry's  40-hour  week.  (The  hours  devoted 
to  preparation  and  research,  without  which  a  teacher 
would  soon  become  a  purveyor  of  dangerously  outdated 
misinformation,  don't  show  on  formal  teaching  schedules 
and  are  thus  sometimes  overlooked  by  persons  making  a 
judgment  in  terms  of  business  efficiency.)  Some  courses 
are  given  for  only  a  handful  of  students.  (What  a  waste 
of  space  and  personnel,  some  cost  analysts  say.) 

A  few  of  these  "inefficiencies"  are  capable  of  being 
curbed,  at  least  partially.  The  use  of  physical  facilities  is 
being  increased  at  some  institutions  through  the  provision 
of  night  lectures  and  lab  courses.  Summer  schools  and 
year-round  schedules  are  raising  the  rate  of  plant  utiliza- 
tion. But  not  all  schools  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  even  these  economies. 

The  president  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  observed  not  long  ago: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  To  a  great 
extent,  the  very  thing  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
inefficient'  or  'unbusinesslike'  phase  of  a  liberal  arts 
college's  operation  is  really  but  an  accurate  reflection  of 
its  true  essential  nature  .  .  .  [American  business  and 
industry]  have  to  understand  that  much  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  is  urgently  worth  saving  cannot  be  justified 
on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis." 

In  short,  although  educators  have  as  much  of  an  obli- 
gation as  anyone  else  to  use  money  wisely,  you  just  can't 
run  a  college  like  a  railroad.  Your  children  would  be 
cheated,  if  anybody  tried. 


In  sum: 


When  your  children  go  to  college,  what  will 
college  be  like?  Their  college  will,  in  short,  be 
ready  for  them.  Its  teaching  staff  will  be  compe- 
tent and  complete.  Its  courses  will  be  good  and,  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be,  demanding  of  the  best  talents 
that  your  children  possess.  Its  physical  facilities  will  sur- 
pass those  you  knew  in  your  college  years.  The  oppor- 
tunities it  will  offer  your  children  will  be  limitless. 

If. 

That  is  the  important  word. 

Between  now  and  1970  (a  date  that  the  editors  arbi- 
trarily selected  for  most  of  their  projections,  although 
the  date  for  your  children  may  come  sooner  or  it  may 
come  later),  much  must  be  done  to  build  the  strength  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities.  For,  between  now 
and  1970,  they  will  be  carrying  an  increasingly  heavy 
load  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 

They  will  need  more  money — considerably  more  than 
is  now  available  to  them — and  they  will  need  to  obtain 
much  of  it  from  you. 


■/'Mm 


They  will  need,  as  always,  the  understanding  by 
thoughtful  portions  of  the  citizenry  (particularly  their 
own  alumni  and  alumnae)  of  the  subtleties,  the  sensitive- 
ness, the  fine  balances  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
without  which  the  mechanism  of  higher  education  cannot 
function. 

They  will  need,  if  they  are  to  be  of  highest  service  to 
your  children,  the  best  aid  which  you  are  capable  of 
giving  as  a  parent:  the  preparation  of  your  children  to 
value  things  of  the  mind,  to  know  the  joy  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  to  develop  their  own  personal 
independence. 

Your  children  are  members  of  the  most  promising 
American  generation.  (Every  new  generation,  properly, 
is  so  regarded.)  To  help  them  realize  their  promise  is  a 
job  to  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated. 
It  is  their  supreme  function.  It  is  the  job  to  which  you,  as 
parent,  are  also  dedicated.  It  is  your  supreme  function. 

With  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  college  of  to- 
morrow, your  children's  future  can  be  brilliant.  If. 


"The  College 
of  Tomorrow" 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15  pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which  scores  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projects  for  education,  a  non-profit  organization  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council.  Copyright  ©  1962  by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.,  1707  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  All  rights  reserved;  no  part  of  this  supplement  may  be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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LP  Disc 

'Sewanee  in  Concert' 
On  Sale  Soon 

After  a  triumphal  spring  vacation 
tour  through  Florida  and  Georgia 
the  Sewanee  Glee  Club  joined  with 
other  musical  units  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  William  W.  Lemonds 
to  make  a  recording,  "Sewanee  in 
Concert."  The  choir,  the  carillon, 
chamber  orchestra,  cantata  singers, 
wind  ensemble,  and  special  combi- 
nations of  voice  and  instruments 
are  all  represented.  Many  alumni 
have  requested  such  a  disc.  RCA 
will  have  it  ready  in  May.  Orders 
may  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Develop- 
ment Office.  The  packaged  record 
will  sell  for  #5.00,  including  post- 
age. You  might  want  to  stockpile 
a  few  for  gifts. 

Another  First  Place 

The  basketball  team  brought  its 
alma  mater  an  engaging  new  "first'' 
this  year  when  it  rated  first  place 
in  the  nation  among  small  colleges 
in  "fewest  personal  fouls  commit- 
ted." Sewanee  fouled  only  184 
times  for  an  average  of  10.8  per 
game  to  an  average  of  16  per  game 
for  their  opponents,  according  to 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Bureau 
statistics. 


Sewanee's  intercollegiate  athletic 
teams  have  found  the  going  rough 
ss  the  warming  spring  weather  has 
ushered  in  a  new  group  of  sports  on 
the  Mountain. 

Of  the  four  spring  intercollegiate 
competitors  only  the  tennis  team 
has  managed  to  match  its  victories 
with  its  losses.  Anchored  by  Ed 
Hatch  and  Phil  George,  the  Tiger 
netters  currently  boast  a  4-4  win- 
loss  record. 

The  baseball  team  opened  the 
current  season  with  a  tour  through 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 
In  five  games,  the  team's  lone  vic- 
tory came  over  Millsaps  College, 
14-4.  The  young  baseballers  suf- 
fered defeats  to  Millsaps,  Troy 
State  College,  Pensacola  Junior 
College,  and  Mississippi  College. 
After  splitting  two  games  with  Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan,  they  defeated 
Bethel  College  to  bring  the  win- 
loss  record  for  the  season  to  3-5. 

Tiger  trackmen  have  defeated 
Stetson  University  but  have  also 
lost  to  Stetson  as  well  as  to  Troy 
State  and  Southwestern.  In  opening 
matches  with  Mississippi  State. 
Vanderbilt,  and  Chattanooga,  Se- 
wanee's golf  team  has  yet  to  post  a 
victory. 

In  contrast  to  the  slow  start  of 
the  spring  teams,  Sewanee's  winter 
sports  participants  closed  with  a 
rush.  The  wrestling  team  climaxed 
a  fine  5-1  season  with  a  tie  for  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Southeastern 
Wrestling  Tournament,  while  the 
swimmers  finished  with  a  season's 
iecord  of  6-6  and  the  basketball 
te-am  with  an  11-6  mark. 


Southern  states  now  spend  a 
smaller  percentage  of  public  funds 
for  colleges  and  universities  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago,  while 
other  states  spend  a  greater  per- 
centage. 


Sewanee  and 
Segregation 

By  Arthur  Ben  Chitty 


When  the  Alumni  Council  held 
a  special  session  on  March  2.J.,  if. 
teas  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  alumni  be  informed  oi 
certain  actions  taken.  Since  an  ac- 
tount  of  these  actions  would  be 
meaningless  ivithout  background ', 
this  report  is  made.  For  the  past 
year  coverage  of  racial  controversy 
in  this  magazine  has  been  held  to 
a  minimum  in  the  futile  hope  that 
publicity  woidd  be  halted  and  dis- 
sension minimized. 

An  institution  which  seeks  to  ex- 
ert leadership  may  expect  to  be- 
come the  focus  of  attention  during 
controversy.  A  symbol  tends  to 
become  a  target. 

Most  alumni  are  familiar  with 
the  chain  of  events  starting  in  195  r 
which  resulted  in  the  trustees'  de- 
cision in  1953  to  consider  all  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Theology  without  regard  to  race. 
(See  Sewanee  Alumni  News,  1952- 
53.)  Sewanee  had  up  to  that  time 
never  had  a  Negro  applicant.  That 
action  has  been  described  more  re- 
cently as  the  first  move  by  a  major 
private  institution,  formerly  not  en- 
tolling  Negroes,  toward  desegrega- 
tion when  not  compelled  by  court 
action.  Vanderbilt  took  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1953  when  a 
Negro  clergyman  entered  for  grad- 
uate work  in  theology.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  at  Coral  Gable-: 
last  spring  became  the  first  to  spe- 
cify total  desegregation. 

Immediately  following  the  trus- 
tees' action  of  June,  1953,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Moncrief,  now  deceased, 
attended  the  summer  Graduate 
School  of  Theology.  In  1954  the 
late  Bishop  Middleton  S.  Barnwell 
of  Georgia  sent  a  Negro  postulant 
to  a  regular  session,  but  he  was  an 
academic  casualty  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  attended  another  semi- 
nary but  has  never  been  ordained. 
Four  other  Negro  priests  attended 
one  or  more  sessions  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

The  Episcopal  Societv  for  Cul- 
tural and  Racial  Unity'  (ESCRU) 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page  21) 
first  made  public  statements  about 
Sewanee  in  1961.  It  was  founded 
in  1959  to  seek  "the  greater  imple- 
mentation of  the  inclusive  nature  of 
the  Church  and  the  elimination  of 
all  barriers  in  the  Church  based  on 
race,  class,  or  national  origin."  It 
protested  the  awarding  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  to  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  segregation,  Thomas  R. 
Waring  of  Charleston,  valedictorian 
of  Sewanee's  class  of  1926  and  edi- 
tor of  the  News  and  Courier. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  several  di- 
ocesan conventions  and  clergy 
groups  asked  that  the  rest  of  the 
University  be  opened.  Again  there 
were  no  applicants.  One  local  Ne- 
gro withdrew  a  tentative  inquiry 
because  transferring  would  prolong 
by  a  year  or  more  the  time  required 
to  obtain  a  degree. 

When  the  trustees  met  last  June 
they  resolved  8-1  among  the  bish- 
ops and  32-22  among  priests  and 
laymen  that  applicants  to  all  de- 
partments would  be  considered 
without  regard  to  race.  When  the 
Sewanee  Institute  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  opened  in  late  June, 
the  same  local  Negro,  now  a  school 
teacher,  was  enrolled  as  a  graduate 
student.  The  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees was  followed  by  the  Alumni 
Forum.  A  good  deal  of  distress 
with  the  action  of  the  trustees  was 
voiced  by  alumni  but  most  agreed 
that  they  would  continue  to  sup- 
port the  University  in  spite  of  a  de- 
cision displeasing  to  them. 

When  the  regents  met  last  June, 
before  the  trustees,  they  had  before 
them  a  request  from  the  college 
faculty  that  service  at  Claramont 
Restaurant  be  opened  to  Negro  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  official  guests. 
This  request  grew  out  of  difficulties 
arising  in  the  accommodation  of 
visiting  Negro  concert  artists  and 
guest  speakers,  including  Bishop 
Harris  of  Liberia  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong. The  faculty  position  was 
that  if  the  University  were  going  to 
invite  Negroes,  its  tradition  of  hos- 
pitality should  not  be  limited  to 
whites.  The  regents  took  no  action 
at  the  June  meeting,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  the  faculty  request  was 
generally  unknown  at  Sewanee. 

In  August  ESCRU  announced 
plans  for  a  September  interracial 
"Prayer  Pilgrimage"  of  priests  from 
New  Orleans  to  Detroit,  arriving 
during  the   General   Convention  of 


the  Episcopal  Church  and  visiting 
Episcopal  institutions  en  route.  At 
first  it  appeared  that  they  would 
not  come  to  Sewanee  in  view  of  the 
trustees'  decision  in  June,  but  then 
Sewanee  was  placed  on  the  itiner- 
ary. In  late  August  a  group  of 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology  then  in  ses- 
sion was  refused  service  at  Clara- 
mont. The  group  included  the  di 
rector  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Mas- 
sey  H.  Shepherd,  two  trustees,  the 
Rev.  William  G.  Pollard  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Rev.  Harry  E. 
Maurer  of  Missouri,  and  two  Ne- 
gro clergymen,  students  in  the 
school.  It  was  the  hope  of  this  group 
that,  by  proving  a  Negro  could  eat 
at  Claramont,  the  threatened  de- 
monstration could  be  fended  off. 

Seven  Episcopal  clergymen  on  the 
Pilgrimage,  including  one  Negro 
and  one  alumnus  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  came  to  the  mountain 
and  met  for  more  than  six  hours 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Chap- 
lain, several  professors,  and  for  a 
time  with  Mrs.  Clara  Shoemate.  On 
leaving  they  issued  a  statement 
calling  off  their  announced  hunger 
strike  at  Claramont  because  they 
felt  that  Sewanee  was  making  rea- 
sonable progress  toward  desegrega- 
tion. The  executive  director  of 
ESCRU  has  since  denied  the  right 
of  this  group  to  speak  for  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  October,  the  Alumni  Council 
(national  officers,  class  presidents, 
club  presidents)  met  prior  to  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents 
and  passed  two  resolutions.  The 
full  texts  of  these  are  available  on 
request.  In  substance  they  (1)  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  trustees  in  the 
future  would  not  take  action  with- 
out determining  more  definitively 
the  feeling  of  the  alumni  and  (2) 
urged  that  no  pressure  be  exerted 
upon  Mrs.  Shoemate  in  her  decision 
as  to  whether  Negroes  should  be 
served. 

Meantime,  Sewanee  chose  sides. 
Nearly  everyone  not  committed  to 
segregation  or  to  desegregation  soon 
was.  Matters  became  more  tense 
as  the  faculties,  the  civic  associa- 
tion, and  other  groups  appointed 
study  committees.  The  series  of 
resolutions  and  counter-measures  is 
covered  in  the  March  supplement  of 
the  St.  Luke's  Journal,  published  by 
faculty  and  students  of  the  School 
of  Theology   and   available   on   re- 


quest. Some  2,000  copies  were 
mailed  to  the  subscription  list,  the 
clergy  of  the  owning  dioceses,  to 
trustees,  and  to  the  Alumni  Council. 

On  March  24,  at  the  call  of  presi- 
dent John  M.  Ezzell,  the  Alumni 
Council  met  again  at  Sewanee. 
Again  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
favored  the  segregationist  position. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  copies  of 
which,  together  with  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  will  be  mailed  on  request, 
expressing  approbation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  and  recom- 
mending a  definition  of  "official 
guests"  which  would  include  only 
persons  invited  well  in  advance  and 
approved  by  the  Chancellor,  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  regents,  and  the  man- 
ager of  Claramont  Restaurant.  At 
this  meeting  Dr.  McCrady  made  a 
comprehensive  statement,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  mailed  to  trus- 
tees and  is  available  to  interested 
persons. 

Following  this  meeting,  there- 
were  several  sit-ins,  one  staged  by 
ESCRU  and  others  presumably  in- 
stigated by  that  group.  The  Rev. 
John  Morris  came  to  Sewanee  and 
had  talks  with  faculty  and  clergy 
from  which  emerged  two  facts:  (1) 
a  majority  of  faculty  and  clergy  at 
Sewanee  are  in  favor  of  ultimate  to- 
tal desegregation,  but  feel  that 
opening  to  "students,  faculty  and 
official  guests,"  to  which  Mrs.  Shoe- 
mate  has  agreed,  is  an  important 
step  forward,  and  (2)  Mr.  Morris 
favors  immediate  desegregation  at 
all  points  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  Mrs.  Shoemate,  the  cost 
to  the  University,  or  the  existence 
of  a  contract. 

To  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Morris, 
he  met  nearly  unanimous  opposition 
at  Sewanee.  Although  many  fav- 
ored the  ultimate  attainment  of  his 
goals,  almost  everyone  opposed  his 
methods  and  many  favored  a  more 
deliberate  speed. 

At  press  time  more  sit-ins  were 
expected  and  controversy  awaited. 
Answer  to  the  problem  for  some  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
institution  and  its  isolation  would 
insulate  it  from  sudden  or  drastic 
change.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  no  feeling  that  dishonesty  or 
insincerity  would  be  tolerated.  , Se- 
wanee is  owned  by  the  Episcopal 
Church,  governed  by  its  trustees, 
and  their  policies  will  be  followed 
both  in  spirit  and  by  the  letter. 
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Births 


Agnes  d'Evereux,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Dicks,  Jr.,  '47,  SN,  on  Febru- 
ary 14  in  iSewanee. 

Thomas  Henry,  son  of  Dr.  Rex  Pin- 
son,  Jr.,  '48,  SN,  on  November  8,  19G1, 
in  Connecticut. 

Charlotte  Crandall  and  Frances 
Craig,  twin  daughters  of  W.  Buford 
Dickerson,  II,  '53,  PDT,  on  April  6  in 
Nashville. 

Katherine  Marian,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Green,  '55,  on  January 
24  in  McGehee,  Arkansas. 

David  Richard,  son  of  John  A.  Lever, 
'56,  on  February  6  in  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many. 

Stephen  Divan,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
T.  Morrow,  '56,  SN,  on  March  11  in 
Philadelphia. 

Cruz  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Raul  H.  Mattei,  T'57,  on  January  19  in 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Charles  Allen,  IV,  son  of  Charles  A. 
Born,  III,  '57,  BTP,  on  March  9  in  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  Ens.  J.  Brice 
Richardson,  '60,  PDT. 


Deaths 


Harry  Y.  Barrow,  '05,  DTD,  died 
February  4  in  Tryon,  North  Carolina. 
He  was  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Standard  Statistics  before  its 
merger  into  Standard  and  Poor  Cor- 
poration, financial  and  investment  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  prominent  amateur 
golfer.  In  Tryon,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Hunt  Club.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Barrow  and  a  daughter. 

Dr.  George  W.  Land,  '05,  died  Janu- 
ary 12  in  Louin,  Mississippi,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  for  fifty-eight  years. 
His  M.D.  was  from  Vanderbilt.  He  was 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Louin.  He  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Land,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Douglass  McQueen,  '06,  KS,  died 
January  7  in  Birmingham  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Stewart  McQueen,  '81,  and  the  father 
of  Capt.  Douglass  McQueen,  '45,  SN, 
now  with  an  air  national  guard  unit 
at  Dreux,  France.  He  had  a  number 
of  other  Sewanee  relatives.  He  retired 
some  years  ago  from  the  automobile 
business.  Survivors  include  Mrs.  Mc- 
Queen, Capt.  McQueen,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs,.  Peerce  McDonald. 

Dr.  Lawson  A.  Hankins,  '07,  a  grad- 
uate of  Sewanee's  medical  school,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
January  4  near  Meridian,  Mississippi. 
He  attended  North  Texas  State  Nor- 
mal College  before  coming  to  Sewanee 
and  took  post-graduate  work  in  New 
Orleans.  For  forty-three  years  he 
practiced  in  Goose  Creek,  Texas.  He 
helped  establish  the  hospital  in  Bay- 
town.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Hankins, 
a  daughter,  and  a  son. 

George  LeGrand  Watkins,  '07,  PDT, 
died  March  14  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
where  his  thirty-year  career  of  public 
service   included   the   offices   of  mayor. 


postmaster,  and  water  commissioner. 
He  had  practiced  law  in  Alabama  and 
taught  and  coached  in  Louisiana  and 
Alabama  colleges.  Alumnus  of  SMA, 
the  College,  and  Sewanee's  law  school, 
he  was  All-Southern  center  in  1904- 
05,  captain  of  football  in  1906,  and  for 
the  last  several  years  president  of 
1907.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Watkins, 
two  daughters,  and  a  nephew,  Miles 
A.  Watkins,  Jr.,  '36,  PDT. 

Marion  T.  Meadows,  '14,  KA,  died  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  November 
29,  1960.  He  had  received  an  engi- 
neering degree  before  coming  to  Se  - 
wanee  in  1910.  He  went  first  to  Brazil 
and  then  to  Argentina,  where  he  en- 
tered the  cotton  business  in  1923.  He 
kept  in  close  touch  with  his  Sewanee 
friends  until  his  last  illness.  Mrs. 
Meadows  and  his  daughters  survive. 

Judge  J.  Roy  Hickerson,  '20,  KS,  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of 
Appeals,  died  on  February  15  in  Nash- 
ville. He  taught  at  Sewanee  Military 
Academy  before  opening  his  law  prac- 
tice in  1922.  He  was  a  state  senator 
prior  to  his  election  as  judge  in  1942, 
a  year  in  which  he  also  served  as  spe- 
cial judge  of  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
He  succeeded  the  late  Arthur  Crown- 
over,  '95,  and  his  successor  is  a  third 
Sewanee  man,  Chester  C.  Chattin,  '29. 
PGD.  Surviving  Judge  Hickerson  are 
his  wife  and  a  son,  Joe  R.  Hickerson, 
'40,  ATO.  Frank  Hickerson,  '28,  KA,  is 
his  brother. 

James  Dexter  Russ,  Jr.,  '25,  PDT, 
died  February  6  in  Pensacola,  Florida. 
He  was  president  of  Russ  Oil  Company 
and  Tucker  Taxi  there.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  son,  James  Dexter, 
III,  who  followed  his  father  to  Sewa- 
nee Military  Academy,  the  College,  and 
Phi  Delta  Theta. 

William  T.  Pendergrass,  '30,  KA, 
died  February  23  in  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas. He  attended  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  For  thirteen  years  he  was 
assistant  sales  manager  of  a  fuel  com- 
pany. He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Pender- 
grass, two  sons,  and  his  mother. 

George  C.  Dury,  N'43,  was  killed 
April  3  in  an  automobile  crash  in 
Nashville. 

William  B.  Craig,  III,  '60,  DTD,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Carrolton,  Georgia,  on  March  18.  Li- 
jured  in  the  accident  was  James  Robert 
Carter,  '60,  a  faculty  member  at  West 
Georgia  College,  Carrolton,  where  Craig 
was  doing  research.  Craig,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1960.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents  and  a  brother.  His  father  is 
William  B.  Craig,  '30,  DTD. 


Marriages 


David  Patrick  Anderson,  '57,  of 
Washington,  to  Ann  Michael  Wither- 
spoon  on  March  31  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

James  Y.  Perry,  18,  SAE,  to  Mrs. 
Burwell  Manning,  Sr.,  on  March  3  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Friedrich  Schilling,  Jr.,  '56,  KS,  to 
Barbara  Ann  Huey  in  February  in 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


Marion  Francis  Jackson,  peace  offi- 
cer at  Sewanee  for  thirty  years,  died  in 
February  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  retired  from  University 
service  in  1959.  In  the  days  before  Se- 
wanee had  a  dean  of  men,  generations 
of  students  have  remembered  Mr.  Jack- 
son with  respect  and  regard  as  the  man 
who  kept  them  out  of  trouble.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  County 
Court  and  secretary  o;  the  county 
Democratic  board.  His  work  as  road 
chairman  of  the  Sewanee  Civic  Associ- 
ation was  invaluable. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
a  son,  Dr.  Harold  P.  Jackson,  '42,  SN. 
His  older  son,  Lt.  Marion  F.,  Jr.,  '38, 
SN,  and  valedictorian  of  SMA's  Class 
o'  1934,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in 
the  British  Isles  in  World  War  H.  Se- 
wanee's Jackson-Myers  Airfield  is 
named  for  M.  F.,  Jr. 


Robert  W.  Creveling,  '58,  PDT,  to 
Sarah  Lowry  Smith  on  March  17  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Ledwith  Bert  Rogers,  '59,  KA,  to 
Eva  Louise  Hay  on  January  28  in  Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. 

Edward  Rutledge  Moore,  '61,  ATO,  to 
Helen  Asbill  Whaley  on  February  21  in 
Petersburg,   Virginia. 

Capt.  Robert  Patrick  Nesbit,  '61. 
ATO,  to  Myrna  Jo  Charles  of  Tracy 
City  on  February  23  in  Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

John  F.  Vaughan,  III,  A'52,  C'62,  to 
Elizabeth  Alderman,  daughter  of  SMA 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Craig  Alder- 
man, on  March  17  in  Sewanee. 


Bequests 


Dr.  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  '00, 
founder  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  left  a  por- 
tion of  his  library  to  Sewanee. 

The  Rev.  Bartholomew  F.  Huske,  '08, 
left  bequests  of  $2,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  and  $1,000  to  the 
School  of  Theology. 

Dr.  H.  Fraser  Johnstone,  '23,  SN, 
left,  his  scientific  library  to  Sewanee. 
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Editor's  Note.  This  is  the  first 
issue  of  the  alumni  magazine  in 
fifteen  years  which  has  not  been 
proofread  by  Elizabeth  N.  Chitty. 
She  has  been  hired  by  a  competitor, 
the  Sewanee  Review.  The  rest  of  us 
have  done  the  best  we  kould. 
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ON  THE  COVER.  Mrs.  L.  Kemper  Williams  of  New  Orleans 
and  Santa  Barbara  looks  over  the  blueprints  of  the  new 
forestry  building  with  Robert  G.  Snowden,  '40,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded General  Williams  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Architecls'  drawings  are  nothing  new  to  Snowden. 
who  has  developed  several  residential  areas  in  Memphis. 


Gentlemen  .  .  . 
The  Vice-Chancellor 
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The  plan  which  the  Founders  of  The  University  of 
the  South  drew  up  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  was  distinctive  and  inspiring  in  several  ways. 
It  contemplated: 

1)  Education  in  a  distinctly  Christian  environment; 

2)  Special  emphasis  upon  research  and  creative  activity 
on  a  scale  not  previously  envisioned  in  America; 

3)  The  intention  of  catering  to  the  highest  quality  of 
student  only,  and  in  numbers  small  enough  to  make 
personal  intimacy  possible;  and 

4)  The  selection  of  a  site  of  inspiring  natural  beauty 
and  unusual  comfort. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  century  we  see  that  the  first 
and  fourth  elements  in  the  plan  are  securely  achieved, 
the  third  is  better  realized  than  at  any  previous  time, 
and  only  the  second  is  yet  to  come.  That  is  to  say, 
our  natural  environment  of  extraordinary  beauty  is 
presumably  ours  forever;  our  Christian  character  is  at 
least  as  securely  anchored  as  complete  ownership  and 
control  by  the  Church  can  make  it;  our  selectivity  is 
at  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached;  and  only  a 
special  emphasis  upon  graduate  work  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  In  order  to  move  forward  in  our  own 
tradition,  we  must  keep  our  enrollment  small  enough 
and  our  faculty-student  ratio  high  enough  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  intimate  personal  attention;  and 
we  must  increase  our  graduate  offerings  and  research 
opportunities  without  sacrificing  the  high  standards  we 
have  maintained  in  undergraduate  work. 
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o  carry  out  these  general  objectives  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  June  adopted  at  my  suggestion  these  long- 
range  plans  for  The  University  of  the  South. 

1.  It  shall  continue  to  be  our  policy  to  try  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  of  education  for  a  limited 
number  of  students.  In  this  connection  the  maxi- 
mum total  enrollment  in  all  portions  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  exceed  1,500,  and  the  faculty- 
student  ratio  should  be  one  to  ten.  The 
Academy  should  be  limited  to  approximately  275 
students  and  27  masters. 

2.  In  order  to  attract  the  finest  scholars  and  ablest 
teachers  to  our  faculty  we  shall  strive  to  provide 
a  salary  schedule  second  to  none. 

3.  In   order   to   provide   appropriate    facilities    for   a 
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FORD  OFFERS  $2.5  MILLION 

Sewanee  Must  Raise  $7-5  Million  More  by  '65 
Matching  Fund  Begins  September  1,  1962 


A$y]/2  million  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
on  June  27  provided  Sewanee  with  its  first  big 
break  in  the  recently  announced  $10  million 
campaign.  The  gift  will  come  to  Sewanee  during  the 
next  three  years  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  every  $3  raised  by 
the  University,  starting  September  1. 

The  grant  is  unrestricted  and  its  purpose  is  to  help 
advance  overall  academic  development.  It  was  made 
under  the  Foundation's  special  program  in  education, 
the  objective  of  which  is  to  advance  selected  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  national  and  regional 
centers  of  excellence. 

Sewanee  was  one  of  21  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
participating  in  this  year's  $41.6  million  distribution.  It 
was  one  of  five  to  receive  the  maximum  amount. 

Among  specific  criteria  in  the  selection  were  private 
support  structure,  strategic  regional  importance  gener- 
ous backing  by  alumni  and  other  constituencies  and  a 
well-developed  plan  to  improve  liberal  education. 

In  commenting  on  the  Sewanee  grant,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Edward  McCrady  said,  "This  recognition  by  the 
world's  greatest  foundation,  made  after  an  extremely 
close  study  of  our  last  decade  of  achievement  and  our 


plans  for  the  future,  is  as  important  to  us  as  the  gift 
itself. 

"Raising  the  additional  #7,500,000  will  be  a  chal- 
lenge, but  we  have  every  confidence  that  we  will  justify 
the  faith  of  the  Ford  Foundation." 

The  matching  requirement  is  intended  to  help  the 
institution  increase  both  the  number  and  size  of  its 
gifts  from  alumni,  business  and  industry  and  other 
donors  and  thus  to  broaden  the  base  for  its  continuing 
financial  support. 

Volunteer  director  of  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
matching  funds  for  the  Ford  grant  is  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Juhan,  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  University. 

xY-vailable  this  fall  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
grant  to  Sewanee  will  be  an  initial  payment  of  $650,000. 
Plans  for  use  of  the  Ford  money,  which  is  expected  in 
October,  are  already  carefully  drawn. 

The  largest  amount,  $280,000,  is  earmarked  for  an 
undergraduate  dormitory.  Of  the  remaining  money, 
$125000  will  go  into  faculty  and  staff  salary  increases 
and  fringe  benefits,  $50,000  will  be  allocated  for  per- 


Preliminary  sketch  of  new  library  which  is  as  yet  unnamed.    It  will  be  central  repository  for  future  college  units. 
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fecting  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  library, 
$100,000  for  faculty  and  married  student  housing,  and 
$100,000  for  student  scholarships. 

In  outlining  the  school's  needs  and  goals,  Dr.  Mc- 
Crady  said  the  two  with  the  highest  priority  are  a 
library  building  and  a  science  hall. 

The  library  building  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
and  is  to  cost  approximately  $2.5  million  including 
the  first  book  purchases. 

TWENTY-ONE  COLLEGES 
RECIPIENTS  OF  FORD  AWARDS 
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he  University  of  the  South  was  the  smallest 
institution  in  terms  of  enrollment  among  the  twenty- 
one  colleges  getting  the  Ford  awards  this  year,  but  it 
was  one  of  five  to  receive  the  maximum  size  grant.  The 
other  four  were:  Amherst,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holy- 
oke,  and  Occidental  at  Los  Angeles. 

Sewanee  was  the  only  liberal  arts  college  south  of 
Kentucky  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  receive  the 
coveted  award.  Vanderbilt  last  year  received  a  $4 
million  grant  in  a  similar  program  for  university  centers 
offering  graduate  work. 

The  other  institutions  which  shared  in  this  year's 
$41.6  million  program  with  grants  ranging  from  $1.5 
million  to  $2.2  million  were:  Antioch,  Austin,  Berea. 
Colby,  Colorado,  Denison,  Earlham.  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Lake    Forest,    Lawrence,    Oklahoma    City    University, 


Chancellor  Charles  C.  J.  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Alabama,  and 
Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan,  director  of  development,  shown  at 
Carpenter's  installation,  will  direct  campaign  plans. 

St.  Lawrence,  College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Xavier  and 
Whitman. 

One  of  the  leading  factors  in  Sewanee's  winning  the 
Ford  award  was  the  steadily  increasing  support  from 
the  Episcopal  Church.  This  concern  for  the  excellence 
of  their  educational  center  by  the  southern  dioceses  is 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America. 

As  a  first  phase  in  this  effort,  Sewanee  alumni  clubs 
in  at  least  30  cities  are  expected  to  join  in  raising  the 
$7l/2  million  balance  and  limited  solicitation  will  take 
place  in  at  least  30  more. 

Five  groups  will  be  approached  by  the  University's 
working  alumni  and  friends.  They  are  the  alumni 
group  of  6,000,  the  Episcopalians  numbering  400  000  in 
21  owning  dioceses,  business  firms,  philanthropic  found- 
ations, and  a  group  of  civic-spirited  citizens  who  have 
shown  previous  interest  in  Sewanee. 
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Regents'  chairman  Robert  Snowden,  Gen.  L.  Kemper  Wil- 
liams, and  Dr.  McCrady  will  spearhead  the  unprecedented 
effort. 


etailed  plans  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  Basically,  this  $10,000,000  will  strengthen  the 
present  establishment  and  provide  what  is  prerequisite 
for  future  expansion. 

First  major  priority  will  be  a  library  for  1  500  stu- 
dents, an  additional  $4,500,000  in  endowment,  increased 
faculty  and  staff  salaries,  doubled  science  facilities, 
housing  for  100  men  and  a  new  building  for  Sewanee 
Military  Academy. 

This  means  that  of  the  first  $10,000,000,  we  expect 
that  a  little  less  than  half  will  be  placed  in  endowment. 
However,  a  greatly  increased  permanent  endowment  is 
necessary.  The  disparity  between  Sewanee's  $15,000 
per  student  and  Harvard's  $75,000  is  too  large. 

In  the  academic  area,  our  curriculum  at  the  bachelor's 
and  master's  levels  will  be  expanded  at  a  conservative 
rate,  preferably  as  professorial  chairs  are  endowed  at 
$250,000  each.  Funds  totaling  at  least  $1,000,000  will 
be  sought  to  endow  scholarship  grants  now  charged  to 
the  operating  budget. 
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select  faculty  and  a  select  student  body  we  should, 
before  expanding  in  any  other  direction,  build  a 
new  library  for  1,500  students  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000;  double  our  science  facili- 
ties at  a  cost  of  $750,000;  provide  new  housing  for 
100  new  men  and  a  new  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
faculty  common  room  for  $600,000;  provide  a  new 
building  for  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000;  and  add  $4,650,000  to  endow- 
ment. 

4.  In  order  to  realize  the  full  scope  of  our  Founders' 
plans  we  should  immediately  begin  the  expansion 
of  our  graduate  offerings  at  the  Master's  level; 
and  after  the  provision  of  the  above  listed  present 
needs,  we  should  undertake  the  addition  of  other 
undergraduate,  graduate,  or  professional  schools 
as  funds  become  available  which  make  it  possible 
to  do  so  without  sacrificing  quality.  In  all  cases 
we  should  maintain  the  policy  of  dealing  with  a 
select  few  in  an  intimate  personal  way. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  its  Planning  Committee  to  carry  on 
a  continuous  study  of  long-range  plans  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  evaluation  and  authorization. 
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aving  adopted  the  above,  our  next  job  is  to  itemize 
the  steps  which  we  need  to  take  in  the  next  ten  years. 
Our  plans  for  this  have  been  worked  out  in  such  detail 
that  we  can  tell  you  precisely  what  fraction  of  the 
educational  and  general  budget  needs  to  come  from 
contributions  from  the  Church  in  any  one  year  between 
now  and  1971-72.  We  can  also  itemize  exactly  how 
much  increase  in  endowment  we  shall  need,  and  every 
building  which  we  shall  have  to  construct.  The  Regents 
have  gone  over  every  item  in  this  veritable  book  of 
recommendations  which  we  have  compiled,  but  I  shall 
take  your  time  today  only  for  a  summary  account. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  undertake  to  build  a 
library  in  the  years  1963  and  1964.  We  have  budgeted 
for  the  seven  years  following  every  dollar  that  we  shall 
need  to  spend  for  books  to  make  that  library  the  great 
academic  resource  which  it  ought  to  be.  The  total  of 
these  additional  expenditures  will  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  library  itself  by  $600,000.  We  shall  need  to  double 
Science  Hall  and  to  equip  all  of  the  new  laboratories 
and  other  facilities  therein  at  an  expenditure  of  some 
$750,000.00.  To  replace  our  present  defective  and 
temporary  dormitories,  and  to  add  to  them  proper 
accommodations  for  the  student  body  indicated,  we 
shall  need  to  spend  over  the  ten-year  period  $2,400,000. 
As    new    students    are    added,    we    must    increase    our 


faculty  and  we  must  provide  housing  for  them.  We 
have  scheduled  the  construction  of  twenty  faculty 
houses  at  an  average  cost  of  $20,000  apiece,  and  a  total 
expenditure  of  $400,000.  We  expect  also  to  construct 
thirty  houses  for  married  students  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
apiece,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $300  000.  We  have 
already  started  an  addition  to  the  Supply  Store,  and 
we  expect  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  to  convert  the  old 
part  primarily  into  a  book  store.  The  cost  of  the  new 
wing,  plus  the  conversion  and  the  equipment,  will  run 
to  something  like  $100,000.  We  shall  probably  have  to 
build  a  new  Press,  and  we  expect  to  spend  $100,000  for 
that  purpose  in  1966.  When  the  library  has  been  built, 
we  shall  convert  Convocation  Hall  to  an  extension  of 
the   Guerry   Building   at   a    cost   of   another   $100,000. 
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ow  if  this  figure  shocks  you,  let  me  remind  you 
that  a  simple  projection  of  our  accomplishments  in  the 
last  ten  years  will  make  it  seem  not  at  all  unrealistic.  In 
1951  we  raised  a  little  less  than  a  million  dollars.  In 
1961  we  raised  a  little  less  than  two  million  dollars. 
Our  average  over  that  past  decade  was  $1,400,000, 
which  means  a  total  of  fourteen  million  dollars  which 
has  come  in.  Roughly  half  of  this  has  gone  into  endow- 
ment, and  half  into  buildings.  If  the  same  trend  is 
extended  through  the  next  decade,  the  average  of 
$1,900,000,  which  is  only  slightly  above  the  total  which 
we  have  raised  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  first 
decade,  is  precisely  what  we  ought  to  expect  to  get.  We 
have  even  itemized  what  portions  we  expect  to  get  from 
the  Church,  from  the  Alumni,  from  Foundations,  Be- 
quests, and  so  forth.  It  looks  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  could  carry  all  of  this  out  even  if  we  had  no 
spectacular  assistance  from  outside  the  constituency 
which  has  provided  our  gains  in  the  last  ten  years.  But 
we  are  not  complacently  sitting  back  and  expecting  the 
wave  to  ride  forward  on  its  own  momentum.  We  have 
sought  and  obtained  substantial  foundation  support. 
As  was  recently  announced,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
offered  to  match  on  a  one-to-three  basis  all  new  money 
we  raise  in  the  next  three  years  up  to  a  total  of 
$2,500,000  from  them  to  match  $7,500,000  from  others. 

If  we  meet  this  challenge  successfully,  we  shall  have 
raised  more  than  half  of  the  nineteen  million  in  the 
first  three  years.  This  is  what  I  think  we  can  do 
and  we  must  do. 

We  are  faced  with  an  opportunity  unparalleled  in 
our  history.  The  Ford  Foundation  announced  their 
intention  "to  advance  the  development  of  selected 
private  institutions  of  higher  education  as  national  and 
regional  centers  of  excellence."  The  fact  that  they  not 
only  included  us  in  this  group,  but  also  made  us  one  of 
only  five  to  receive  the  maximum  grant,  is  a  compli- 
ment of  the  highest  order.  The  prestige  attaching  to 
this  choice  is  tremendous,  and  we  must  live  up  to  it. 
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Class  of  '62  Commences 

Many  to  Pursue  Graduate 
Studies  in  Various  Fields 


On  the  morning  of  June  4,  122 
undergraduate  men  and  28 
students  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  members  of  the  Class  of 
1962  at  Sewanee,  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  Alma  Mater's  alumni. 

The  150  men,  composing  the  larg- 
est graduating  class  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  heard  B.  Powell 
Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia, 
point  out  in  his  Commencement 
address  that  the  problems  they  face 
are  moral  as  distinguished  from  the 
economic  instability  that  faced  his 
own  graduating  class  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  vale- 
dictory addresses  in  years  was  de- 
livered by  Edward  M.  Moore  of 
Macon,  Georgia.  He  examined  the 
tradition  of  the  Old  South  and  the 
University  of  the  South's  place  in 
it,  not  blinking  its  ugly  aspetts. 
He  concluded,  "We  have  a  great 
heritage  as  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  as  members  of 
the  South.  This  university  can 
make  us  particularly  aware  of  this 
heritage,  and  give  us  education  by 
which  we  can  evaluate  it  as  well.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  education 
with  its  roots  in  the  humanities. 
And  it  is  this  education  within  this 
heritage  that  can  perhaps  save  this 
heritage  for  us.  For  the  heritage, 
our  tradition  of  the  Old   South,  is 


waning;  it  is  being  destroyed  both 
from  within  and  from  without." 

The  salutatorian  was  William  Mc- 
Gowen  Priestley  of  Rosedale,  Mis- 
sissippi. Both  men  are  winners  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships,  but 
became  honorary  fellows  when 
Moore  chose  a  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship for  study  in  France  and  Priest- 
ley accepted  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Scholarship  to  Prince- 
ton. 

In  addition  to  the  two  class  lead- 
ers, thirty-two  undergraduate  men 
were  awarded  diplomas  with  honors, 
ranging  from  cum  laude  to  summa. 
As  in  the  past  five  years,  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  indicated 
they  would  continue  their  studies 
at  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
To  date,  twenty-one  of  those  headed 
for  advanced  study  have  received 
financial  aid  offers  in  one  form  or 
another. 
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he  University  also  conferred 
five  honorary  degrees.  Those  so 
honored  were  Commencement  Ora- 
tor B.  Powell  Harrison,  Jr.;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  M.  Allin,  '43,  coadjutor 
of  Mississippi;  the  Rt.  Rev.  James 
L  Duncan,  '39,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  L.  Hargrave,  '52,  suffragan 
bishops  of  South  Florida;  and  Z. 
Cartter   Patten,   state   senator,   his- 


torian, conservationist  and  philan- 
thropist of  Chattanooga. 

While  the  graduation  exercises 
were  the  culmination  of  Commence- 
ment week,  other  activities  pre- 
occupied seniors  and  their  guests 
prior  to  the  morning  of  June  4.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday,  student  groups 
of  fraternities  and  other  social  or- 
ganizations entertained  parents  and 
friends  at  various  gatherings,  in- 
cluding a  smorgasbord  for  all  at  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  house.  Saturday 
night  the  senior  class  was  honored 
by  the  alumni  and  Mr.  Nat  Porter 
of  Gailor  Hall  at  a  dinner-dance. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  on 
Sunday  was  preached  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  E.  Sanders,  '45,  D.D.. 
'59,  of  Knoxville,  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Tennessee.  Bishop  Sanders  urged 
the  graduating  seniors  to  put  their 
trust  in  God.  He  said,  "Don't  cross 
your  fingers  but  be  inspired  by 
God's  wisdom,  upheld  by  His 
strength,  and  in  the  end  you  will  be 
accepted  as  His  faithful  servants." 

On  Sunday  night  the  University's 
choral  and  instrumental  groups, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
W.  Lemonds,  entertained  the  general 
public  as  well  as  seniors  and  their 
guests  with  a  varied  musical  pro- 
gram called  "Sewanee  in  Concert." 
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Alumni  Week 
Sets  Fast  Pace 
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lumni  week,  this  year  as  last 
following  the  Commence- 
ment ceremonies,  was 
marked  by  dedication  ceremonies, 
election  of  a  new  regent,  gay  re- 
ceptions, serious  lectures  and  class 
reunions. 

A  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
beginning  of  construction  was  held 
for  the  J.  Bayard  Snowden  Forestry 
Building.  Encased  in  the  corner- 
stone were  biographical  information 
about  J.  Bayard  Snowden,  '03,  of 
Memphis,  in  whose  honor  the  build- 
ing has  been  named;  a  copy  of  the 
citation  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  given  by  the 
University  in  195 1,  and  copies  of 
the  Sezvanee  News  and  Chatta- 
nooga Times.  The  service  at  the 
site  was  read  by  Chaplain  David  B. 
Collins,  in  the  presence  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Other  dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  two  days  later,  when  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  twelfth  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  dedicated 
memorials  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  and 
the  Ralph  P.  Black  golf  house. 

The  board  of  trustees  elected  a 
new  reeent  to  succeed  the  late  Rt. 


Honorary  degrees  went  to  Episcopal  layman  Burr  Powell  Harrison, 
Bishops  James  L.  Duncan,  John  M.  Allin,  William  L.  Hargrave,  and  to 
historian  Z.  Cartter  Patten. 


Rev.  Theodore  N.  Barth.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Robert  R.  Brown,  bishop  of 
Arkansas,  was  elected  to  fill  out 
the  remaining  year  of  Bishop 
Barth's  term.  A  graduate  of  St. 
A4ary's  College,  San  Antonio,  and 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
Bishop  Brown  was  consecrated  in 
1956.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  and  received 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  de- 
gree from  the  University  in  1956. 
His  son,  Robert  L.  Brown,  '63,  was 
named  outstanding  junior  gowns- 
man of  the  past  year. 
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Salutatorian   Mac   Priestley    and   Vale- 
dictorian Ed  Moore. 


he  alumni,  regents,  trustees, 
and  visitors  relaxed  at  an  art  exhibit, 
a  dinner-dance  and  a  barbecue.  The 
special  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
William  S.  Moise,  '43,  was  a  part  of 
the  alumni  forum.  Mr.  Moise's 
paintings  have  won  many  prizes 
around  the  country.  The  other 
forum,  a  panel  discussion  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  featured  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Marchant,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
Congressman  Armistead  I.  Selden, 
'42,  of  Alabama,  with  Dean  Robert 
S.  Lancaster  as  moderator. 

Frank  N.  Green  of  Nashville  re- 
presented the  fifty-year  class,  1912. 
Hosting  the  Old  Timers  was  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  '11. 
Members  of  the  classes  of  1925-1928 
also  met  here  for  reunions. 

At  the  close  of  the  week,  the  As- 
sociated Alumni  held  a  gala  din- 
ner-dance   at    which    they    honored 


Dr.  McCrady  for  his  ten-year  ser- 
vice as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCrady 
were  presented  with  a  silver  bowl, 
whose  inscription  reads: 

To  Edward  and  Edith  Mc- 
Crady on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  with  esteem  and  gratitude 
this  is  given  for  outstanding 
leadership  and  devotion  by  the 
Associated  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South." 

John  M.  Ezzell,  '31,  president  of 
the  Associated  Alumni,  made  the 
presentation. 

In  honor  of  the  same  occasion, 
the  joint  faculties  of  the  University 
passed  a  resolution:  "The  faculties 
of  the  University  of  the  South  de- 
sire to  express  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  their  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
the  wisdom  and  kindliness  with 
which  he  has  guided  our  university 
during  the  past  decade  and  to  record 
their  hope  that  this  is  but  the  first 
ten  of  many  years  of  service  to 
come." 

By  general  agreement  the  high 
point  of  the  new  alumni  format  is 
the  buffet  dinner  dance  which  re- 
places the  former  alumni  banquet. 
This  affair,  masterminded  for  the 
second  year  by  resident  regent 
Harding  Woodall,  '17,  featured  a 
magnificent  array  of  delicacies  at 
Gailor  Hall,  colorful  decorations. 
Bob  Hamp  and  his  band  from 
Nashville,  a  variety  show  starring 
local  talent,  and  tables  arranged 
cabaret  style. 
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"Yum-yum" — Poss  Trigg  at  right  celebrates  55th  year  of  service  at  Sewanee  by 
presiding  over  barbecue  table. 


Kemper  Williams  Remains  Regent, 
Hands  Chairmanship  to  Snowden 


Brigadier  General  L.  Kemper  Wil- 
liams, '08,  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  regents  for 
three  years,  has  resigned  from  that 
post  but  will  remain  as  a  member 
of  the  board.  To  fill  the  remaining 
year  of  his  term,  the  board  elected 
Robert  G.  Snowden,  '40. 

General  Williams  was  on  the 
board  from  1932  to  1943  and  again 
from  1949  to  1955,  before  being 
elected  for  the  current  six-year  term 
in  1959.    He  has  served  as  chairman 

in  i94I~43,  1953-55,  and  since  x959- 
Vice-Chancellor  Edward  Mc- 
Crady  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  concerned  with  Sewanee,  when  he 
said  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liams' resignation,  "Few  individuals 
in  the  Sewanee  family  have  served 
the  University  in  major  capacities 
for  as  long,  as  devotedly,  and  as 
effectively  as  General  Williams.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  its  government,  and  during 
my  years  as  V.C.  has  been  for  me  an 
encouraging  and  stimulating  source 
of  wise  counsel  and  active  help.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,   and  for 


this  I,  personally,  and  all  those  who 
care  about  Sewanee,  can  be  grate- 
ful." 

Robert  G.  Snowden  is  a  well- 
known  Memphis  businessman.  He 
is  a  1935  graduate  of  the  Sewanee 
Military  Academy  who  received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
the  South  in  1940.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished service  as  flyer  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  II,  he  returned  to  Memphis 
and  embarked  on  a  career  in  real 
estate.  Mr.  Snowden  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
since  1959,  when  he  was  elected  for 
a  six-year  term. 

The  families  of  Snowden  and  Wil- 
liams have  been  two  of  the  most 
generous  alumni  families  in  Sewanee 
history.  The  Snowdens  are  among 
the  most  numerous  on  alumni  rolls 
with  their  Treadwell  and  Overton 
connections.  The  Snowdens  and 
their  relatives  have  been  the  most 
generous  benefactors  of  the  Emer- 
ald-Hodgson Hospital  at  Sewanee. 
Both  the  chair  of  forestry  and  the 
new  forestry  building  bear  the  Snow- 
den name. 


Alumni  Bar-B-Q 
Now  Annual 
Affair 
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There  will  be  an  important  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  Council  at  Se- 
wanee Inn,  September  28-30.  On 
the  formal  agenda  will  be  discus- 
sions of  the  Ford  grant  of  $2^  mil- 
lion and  the  campaign  for  $10  mil- 
lion. The  weekend  will  also  see  the 
Sewanee  Tigers  in  their  first  home 
game — against  Millsaps.  The  Coun- 
cil includes  the  national  officers,  the 
class  presidents,  the  club  presidents, 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


McCrady  Gets  DHL 
In  Humane  Letters 

On  May  31,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
was  awarded  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  by  Concord  Col- 
lege in  Athens,  West  Virginia.  In 
part  the  citation  read: 

"Edward  McCrady,  educator,  sci- 
entist, author,  sculptor,  painter, 
violinist,  explorer,  composer,  stu- 
dent of  Japanese,  theologian,  cabi- 
net maker,  one-time  football  quar- 
terback, you  are  a  modern  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Rarely  has  a  man  been 
so  liberal  in  his  approach  to  the 
academic  landscape  and  yet  so  suc- 
cessful in  articulating  the  meaning 
of  education.  .  .  .  Those  who  teach 
owe  to  you,  Sir,  their  gratitude  for 
emphasizing  the  liberal  tradition  in 
education  for  democracy.  Concord 
College  is  pleased  to  honor  you. . . .''' 
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Alumni  Council 
Cites  "Steel"  as 
Corporation-of- 
the-Year 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  June  the 
Alumni  Council  voted  U.  S.  Steel  its 
"corporation  of  the  year"  for  gifts 
to  education. 

Citing  $20,000  received  from  the 
world's  largest  steel  fabricator  as 
Sewanee's  biggest  gift  from  an 
American  business  firm  during  the 
past  academic  year,  Alumni  Presi- 
dent John  M.  Ezzell,  of  Nashville, 
called  the  corporation  program  "one 
of  the  nation's  most  farsighted." 

Ezzell  said  "steel"  had  earmarked 
$2,825  00°  to  753  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  to  30  educa- 
tional associations  for  the  current 
year. 

"It  is  the  wisdom  with  which 
these  gifts  have  been  divided  that 
particularly  impressed  our  alumni 
leaders,"  Ezzell  said.  About  half 
the  total,  $1,385,000,  went  to  col- 
leges in  the  form  of  capital  grants. 

Another  30  per  cent  went  for 
unrestricted  operating  expenses, 
about  10  per  cent  for  projects  to 
improve  education,  and  about  the 
same  for  graduate  study  by  uni- 
versity-chosen doctoral  candidates. 

"American  education  and  indeed 
American  democracy  are  safe  when 
American  business  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  U.  S.  Steel's  imaginative 
program  of  aid  to  education,"  Ezzell 
said.  "We  are  particularly  proud 
that  this  gift  cements  a  tie  made  a 
century  ago  when,  in  1858,  a  prede- 
cessor of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railway  Co.,  now  a  part  of 
U.  S.  Steel,  made  a  gift  of  land,  lum- 
ber, coal,  and  services  valued  at 
$100,000  to  the  new  university.  We 
believe  that  to  be  the  first  major 
gift  by  an  American  business  firm 
to  an  educational  institution,"  Ezzell 
said. 


One  of  the  bequests  which  made  possible  the   record   cited  below  also  built  the 
Ralph  P.  Black  Golf  Lodge  dedicated  at  Commencement. 


Sewanee  First  in  Nation  in  Gift  Income 
Among  Men's  Colleges  in  Proportion  to 
Enrollment  According  to  Recent  Survey 


The  University  of  the  South 
was  first  among  all  men's  col- 
leges in  gift  income  for  1961 
in  proportion  to  enrollment,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  just  released.  The 
80-page  report  published  by  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation included  data  from  1,200  of 
the  1,800  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  presumably  covers  all 
significant  institutions  currently 
seeking  gifts. 

In  taking  first  place  in  its  cate- 
gory, Sewanee  had  received 
$1,832,083  in  gift  income  last  year, 
giving  it  an  average  gift  per  student 
of  $2,666.  Amherst  was  a  close 
second  with  $2,651,  Haverford  third 
with  $2,105,  and  Williams  fourth 
with  $1,911. 

Sewanee  ranked  seventeenth  in 
the  nation  in  gift  income  per  student 
when  compared  with  all  other  insti- 
tutions regardless  of  size.  Sewanee 
was  outstripped  by  four  major  uni- 
versities, five  coeducational  colleges, 


six  professional  schools,  one  junior 
college,  but  by  no  state  universities, 
men's  colleges,  or  women's  colleges. 
This  figure  placed  Sewanee  in  the 
top  1.6%  in  the  nation. 

The  University  of  the  South  stood 
fifth  in  total  gift  income  among  pri- 
vate men's  colleges,  being  surpassed 
by  Amherst  ($2717,741),  Lehigh, 
Williams,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
followed  by  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  Davidson.  Sewanee  ranked 
third  among  men's  colleges  in  be-, 
quests,  led  by  Amherst  and  Lehigh. 


c 


Ionsidering  its  size,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  record  established 
in  1961  by  Sewanee  was  its  position 
— 79th — among  all  institutions  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  total  gift  income.  Se- 
wanee is  exceeded  in  size  by  over 
1. 000  institutions  while  fewer  than 
100  exceed  it  in  gift  income.  Se- 
wanee was  surpassed  in  total  gift 
income  by  34  of  $7  major  private 
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Charles  Hall  (right)  of  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  is  conducting  experiments  in  chem- 
istry under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T.  Felder  Dorn. 


Experiment  In 
Self-Education 
In  Science 


Independent  study  on  the  under- 
graduate level,  receiving  increasing 
emphasis  at  Sewanee,  has  had 
special  stimulation  in  mathematics 
and  the  sciences  with  the  help  of 
foundation  grants.  Summer  work 
is  being  pursued  by  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  biology. 

Under  the  direction  of  Michael 
McCord,  visiting  instructor  from 
Yale  University,  and  Sewanee's  as- 
sociate professor  Stephen  Puckette. 
six  students  from  four  colleges 
(three  of  them  from  Sewanee)  are 
doing  independent  study  in  func- 
tional analysis.  They  are  supported 
by  the  National  Science  and  Hunter 
Foundations. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  is  vitally  interested  in  new 
ideas  for  increasing  the  number  and 
competence  of  science  students,  is 
also  backing  research  in  chemistry 
and  physics.  Three  A  students  of 
chemistry  have  been  invited  to  take 


eight  hours  of  credit  in  quantitative 
analysis  studying  and  working  in  the 
laboratory  mostly  on  their  own. 
They  are  developing  new  project- 
type  experiments  for  this  course. 

Four  other  students  are  working 
with  faculty  members  on  research 
projects  in  chemistry,  a  program 
now  in  its  third  summer  of  support 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  also  aided  by  a  Petroleum  Re- 
search Fund  grant. 

In  physics  two  Sewanee  students 
are  working  on  a  special  project  on 
Classical  Field  Theory.  This,  too 
is  with  National  Science  Foundation 
help. 

Working  on  his  own  in  the  field 
of  biology,  William  Woolverton 
Kirby-Smith  is  studying  blind  cave 
fish — how  temperature  and  varying 
light  conditions  affect  them,  etc. 
Two  students  from  Connecticut 
Wesleyan  are  also  doing  biology  re- 
search here  this  summer,  one  of 
them,  H.  Malcolm  Owen,  Jr.,  son 
of   Sewanee's    professor   of  biology. 


NOTED 


Of  sixty  faculty  members  listed 
in  the  current  catalog  (including 
air  science  and  the  fine  arts)  forty- 
two  had  doctor's  degrees  or  the 
equivalent. 


The  university's  main  product  is 
minds,  its  only  real  profits  are  ideas. 
The  educational  waste  that  is  the 
unforgivable  sin  is  the  waste  of  in- 
tellect.— H.  H.  Ransom,  '28,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas 


Liberal  education  is  not  a  luxury 
item  a  free  society  can  well  afford 
to  surrender  or  even  much  dilute. — 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  President  of 
Princeton  University. 
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Sewanee  Domain  a  Haven 
For  Wildfowl  and  Fish 


The  domain  as  a  wild-life  sanc- 
tuary adds  another  dimension 
to  the  conservation  program 
being  carried  out  by  Sewanee's  ener- 
getic professor  of  forestry  Charles 
Edward  Cheston.  The  10,000  acres 
of  plateau  and  cove  land,  envisioned 
by  the  late  Gifford  Pinchot  in  1900 
as  an  ideal  outdoor  laboratory  for 
foresters,  has  developed  other  facets 
in  Cheston's  twenty  years  at  Se- 
wanee. 

With  the  campus  now  site  of  the 
only  U.  S.  Forestry  research  center 
in  Tennessee,  it  becomes  a  center  of 
attention  for  persons  interested  in 
lumbering,  tree  farming,  fire  control, 
and  erosion  control.  Cheston's  idea 
is  to  make  Sewanee  an  example  of 
good  practices  in  all  these  areas. 

As  late  as  1950  it  was  held  that 
a  lake  could  not  be  built  on  the 
mountain  top.  The  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  "Guerry's  tank"  (it 
sank,  according  to  a  Sewanee  rhyme 
of  sixty  years  ago)  lent  credence  to 


the  theory.  When  Cheston  started 
his  first  lake  on  the  former  Univer- 
sity farm  a  decade  ago,  there  were 
those  who  thought  the  $2,000  ex- 
penditure a  reckless  risk.  Puns  on 
the  word  "dam"  were  fashionable. 
Today  there  are  ten  man-made 
bodies  of  water  on  the  domain  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  deep- 
fill  pond,  located  about  a  mile  due 
west  of  the  dairy  on  the  plateau, 
built  six  years  ago  and  financed 
from  the  sale  of  timber  on  the 
mountain.  This  pond  and  a  smaller 
one,  with  the  surrounding  hundred 
acres,  bounded  by  roads  and  reach- 
ed only  by  firelanes,  have  been  set 
aside  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary.  Hunt- 
ing and  the  running  of  dogs  in  this 
area  are  prohibited  at  any  season, 
to  enable  ecological  studies  to  take 
place. 


w 


ild    Japanese     millet    which 
grows   five   feet  high   and   produces 


Spillway  of  isolated  lake  gets 
an  inspection  from  Professors 
Scott   Bates    and   Harry  Yeat- 

man. 


abundant  seed  for  ducks,  geese, 
quail  and  doves  was  planted  in  the 
moist  soil  around  the  pond.  For 
shallow  water,  Wampee  duck  corn 
was  planted.  This  will  help  hold 
mallards  and  other  shallow  water 
feeders  after  many  olher  foods  are 
gone.  The  water  of  one  to  six  feet 
in  depth  was  planted  with  Sago 
pondweed  tubers  and  deep  water 
duck  potato  tubers.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Sago  pondweed  is  probably  the  most 
important  single  waterfowl  food 
plant.  This  plant  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  produces  an  abundant  supply 
of  food. 

The  planting  was  done  as  a  per- 
sonal project  by  professor  of 
French  and  ardent  bird-watcher  A. 
Scott  Bates  and  biology  professor 
and  ditto  Harry  Yeatman. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
pond,  migrating  water  birds  have 
been  stopping  for  rest  and  food. 
During  March  and  April,  great  blue 
heron,  pied-billed  grebe,  blue-winged 
teal,  ring-necked  duck,  lesser  scoup 
duck,  hooded  merganser,  red-breast- 
ed merganser,  gadwall,  wood  duck, 
coot  and  Virginia  rail  were  recorded. 

The  proceeds  of  the  first  Audu- 
bon Screen  Tour  program  are  being 
used  to  attract  waterfowl  to  the 
newly-established  sanctuary.  Some 
of  the  money  will  be  used  for  con- 
structing houses  for  wood  ducks  and 
other  birds.  It  is  hoped  that  king 
rails,  common  gallinules,  green  her- 
ons and  other  water  birds  will  nest 
at  the  new  ponds  at  Sewanee.  The 
timber  will  continue  to  be  cut  from 
the  sanctuary.  This  will  serve  a 
multiple  purpose.  The  sale  of  timber 
will  enable  further  conservation 
efforts  and  the  bushes  and  small 
growth  will  develop  to  provide  food 
for  the  wildlife. 

The  current  project  at  Sewanee 
is  the  development  of  a  new  lake, 
located  behind  the  former  dairy,  as 
a  recreation  area.  Coach  Clarence 
Carter  is  directing  students  this 
summer  in  the  constructing  of  fire- 
places, tables  and  benches,  utilizing 
in  nart  the  old  chapel  beams. 
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Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  from  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Mary's,  and  S.M.A.  offered  hospitality  to  nearly  twenty  planes  of  visitors  at 
the  May  4  fly- in  of  the  Airborne  Friends  of  Sewanee. 

Aviation  at  Sewanee  Gets  Boost  from 
"Airborne  Friends" — Haddaway  Presides 


Airborne  friends  of  Sewanee  con- 
verged on  Jackson-Myers  Field  on 
May  4,  5  and  6  for  "Operation  Fly- 
in."  About  45  men  and  women 
from  14  states  gathered  to  discuss 
existing  problems  and  promotional 
methods  for  the  airport.  An  or- 
ganization called  "The  Airborne 
Friends  of  Sewanee"  was  formed. 
with  George  Haddaway,  editor  of 
Flight  magazine,  as  chairman  and 
Capt.  Wendell  F.  Kline,  USN  (ret!, 
past  manager  of  the  airport,  as  hon- 
orary chairman.  Maj.  Mary  Lou 
Chapman  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
was  chosen  chairman  for  base  ope- 
rations, Leighton  Collins,  editor  of 
Air  Facts  magazine,  became  chair- 
man for  development  and  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Huske,  chaplain.  Elected 
vice-chairman  for  fly-ins  was  Wil- 
liam E.  Kelley,  for  student  partici- 
pation Dr.  I.  Croom  Beatty,  III. 
and  for  special  events  Robert  P. 
Hare,  IV. 

Lt.  Col.  Don  Curton,  USAF, 
manager  of  the  airfield,  assisted  by 
the  development  office,  entertained 
the  visitors  with  a  bus  tour  of  the 
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domain,  several  social  hours  (one 
hosted  by  King  Radio  Corpora- 
tion), a  barbecue  lunch  and  air 
demonstration.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics Space  Administration  sen* 
its  traveling  space  mobile  for  a 
demonstration  and  lecture. 

The  business  session  on  Saturday 
studied     the     following     problems : 


drainage  (on  which  work  will  be- 
gin at  once),  winterizing  the  pilot's 
lounge,  the  need  for  several  T  hang- 
ars, runway  extension,  instruction 
?nd  plane  rental. 

One  gift,  a  complete  audio  visual 
Ground  Course  valued  at  $i,ooo, 
lias  been  received  from  Sanderson 
Film  Company  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Airfield  Manager  Curton  greets  distinguished  guests. 
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Di\  Rennie  Dies 
At  Sewanee 

Last  Son  of  Confederate 
General  Kirby-Smith 


Dr.  Reynold  Marvin  Kirby- 
Smith  died  on  May  8  at  Se- 
wanee at  the  age  of  87.  For 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  a  century  he 
was  associated  with  Sewanee.  He 
was  born  in  Nashville  June  14.  1874, 
the  year  in  which  the  University 
awarded  its  first  bachelor's  degrees. 
His  father,  one  of  the  eight  full 
generals  of  the  Confederacy,  was  at 
the  time  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nashville. 

In    1875    the    general    was    made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Sewanee 
and    young    Reynold    came    to    the 
mountain    about    the    time    he    was 
learning    to    walk.      He    called    Se- 
wanee his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  living  on  the  campus  continu- 
ously except  for  periods  of  military 
duty.    Rennie  the  seventh  of  eleven 
children,    entered    the   old    Sewanee 
Grammar  School  in  1883,  got  to  the 
University  in  time  to  practice  with 
Sewanee's    first    football     team     in 
1892,   to  join   SAE    fraternity,   and 
become  interested  in  medicine.  While 
still  in  college  he  spent  vacations  in 
a  Vicksburg  hospital.     He  received 
his  M.D.  in  1895  and  his  license  to 
practice    in   Tennessee   on    the    first 
day  of  the  following  year. 

In  1896  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  Nashville  in  anatomy  and 
returned  to  join  the  Sewanee  faculty. 
By  1897,  however,  he  was  off  for 
more  training,  this  time  as  surgeon 
on  the  school  ship  Si.  Mary  in  New 
York.  The  courses  he  took  in  Loc- 
mis  Hospital  there  earned  him  the 
reputation  of  specialist  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  Kirby-Smith 
served  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  seeing  combat  duty — unusual 
for  a  physician — in  the  Philippines. 
From  there  he  went  to  Havana 
where    he    got    to    know    his    fellow 


alumnus  William  Crawford  Gorgas, 
who  had  graduated  from  Sewanee 
the  same  year  infant  Reynold  ar- 
rived. It  was  Gorgas  who  urged 
him  to  apply  for  a  medical  commis- 
sion. 

Meantime  on  one  of  his  returns  to 
the  mountain  to  see  his  mother  the 
former  Cassie  Selden,  he  met  Maude 
Tompkins  of  Atlanta.  In  1903  they 
were  married  and  went  to  Fort  Bar- 
rancas in  Pensacola.  Umil  her  death 
last  year,  they  were  separated  only 
by  World  War  I.  It  was  in  1907 
that  Dr.  Kirby-Smith,  in  failing 
health,  accepted  Vice-Chancellor 
Wiggins'  invitation  to  join  the  Se- 
wanee faculty.  He  left  the  army 
as  captain  to  become  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  medical  department 
and,  in  1908,  university  health  offi- 
cer. From  that  post  he  retired  in 
1948  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son 
Henry,  now  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  In  1949 
he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 
Doctor  of  Science  by  the  university. 
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n  the  first  World  War,  Dr.  Kirby- 
Smith  received  the  highest  award 
granted  by  the  Serbian  government 
for  non-combat  duty.  He  was 
credited  with  stamping  out  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  in  the  Belgrade  area 
which  threatened  to  take  that  coun- 
try out  of  the  war.  After  demobili- 
zation he  was  made  colonel  in  the 
medical  reserve. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby-Smith  made 
their  home  a  center  of  the  social 
and  cultural  life  of  the  mountain. 
Her  Tuesday  teas,  their  New  Year's 
party,  his  lively  interest  in  sports 
and  in  civic  affairs  reached  nearly 
every  resident  and  countless  stu- 
dents. Until  past  eighty  his  memory 
for  historical  detail  was  phenomen- 
ally accurate.  For  scores  of  alumni 
a  return  to  the  campus  without  a 
visit  to  the  Kirby-Smiths  was  un- 
thinkable. 

All  six  children  and  fifteen  grand- 
children survive.  Reynold,  Jr.,  lives 
in  Cocoa,  Florida;  Dr.  Henry  in  Se- 
wanee;   Dr.    John    Selden    in    Oak 


Ridge;  Col.  Edmund  now  at 
Memphis;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Washing- 
ton at  Sewanee;  and  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Clark — Katherine — expects  shortly 
to  move  into  the  old  home  with  her 
husband  and  four  children.  Dr. 
Kirby-Smith's  surviving  sister,  Mrs. 
Randolph  Buck,  lives  near  the  home 
of  her  grandfather  in  St.  Augustine 
Florida. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  the  doctor's  dearest  friend  of  his 
last  years,  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan, 
his  neighbor  across  Hardee  Field. 
Burial  was  in  the  University  Ceme- 
tery beside  the  gallant  general,  the 
most  famous  man  ever  to  serve  on 
the  Sewanee  faculty. 


Frances  Longino  Dies 
In  Paris  Plane  Crash 

To  the  world  the  news  of  the 
Atlanta  plane  crash  in  Paris 
on  Baccalaureate  Sunday 
was  stunningly  sad.  To  Sewanee  it 
brought  news  that  Frances  Longino 
had  died.  Mrs.  Hinton  F.  Longino 
had  become  in  the  1950's  one  of  the 
mountain's  favorite  visitors.  While 
her  husband  labored  so  effectively 
in  Sewanee's  Church  Support  pro- 
gram, she  made  herself  an  engaging 
part  of  the  scene  of  regents'  meet- 
ings and  commencements. 

When  Frances  Stokes  married  in 
1922  she  brought  beauty,  character, 
intelligence,  and  talent  into  a  re- 
lationship which  to  a  large  circle  ot 
friends  seemed  ideal.  From  die  four 
colleges  she  attended  (Randolph- 
Macon.  Agnes  Scott,  Buffalo,  and 
Emory)  she  held  two  degrees.  An 
admirer  once  said,  "The  only  woman 
in  America  smarter  than  Tom 
Stokes  (the  late  syndicated  column- 
ist) is  his  sister  Frances." 

When  prayers  were  said  during 
the  Commencement  service  for  "Thy 
servant  Hinton"  they  also  went  out 
to  the  two  daughters  and  grand- 
children whose  lives  Frances  had 
so   brightened. 
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Raqueteers  of  the  courts  again  under  Coach  Gaston  Bruton  take    Tennessee    Intercollegiate    Athletic    Conference    crown    for 
second  straight  year. 


Healthy  Win  Record 
Features  Sports  Year 

During  the  academic  year  1961- 
62,  Sewanee  participated  in  eight 
inter-collegiate  sports,  with  the  over- 
all record  of  52  wins,  39  losses  and 
one  tie.  The  best  record  was  posted 
by  the  wrestling  team,  two  of  whose 
members  won  Southeastern  wrest- 
ling championships:     Hank  Haynes, 


1962  Football  Schedule 

All  home  games  will  begin 
at  2:00  p.m. 

September  29 
Millsaps  College     Sewanee 

October  6 
Hampden-Sydney   College 

Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

October  13   (Homecoming) 
Austin  College    Sewanee 

October  20 
Randolph-Macon   Ashland,  Va. 

October  27 
Centre   College    Sewanee 

November  3 
Southwestern   Sewanee 

November  10 
Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington,  Va. 

November  17 
Mississippi  College  ..  Clinton,  Miss. 
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in  the  123  lb.  class,  and  Bill  Yates, 
in  the  177  lb.  class. 

Sewanee  compiled  ou.  standing 
records  in  football  and  basketball 
while  the  tennis  team  won  the 
T.I.A.C.  championship  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year.  Although  it 
suffered  eight  early-season  losses, 
the  baseball  team  bounced  back 
with  six  straight  wins. 

Commenting  on  the  year's  per- 
formance, Director  of  Athletics 
Walter  Bryant  said,  "Our  successfu' 
year  can  be  attributed  to  some  fine 
young  men  who  were  willing  to 
work,  an  excellent  staff  of  coaches, 
and  an  administration  that  supports 
our  athletic  program." 

Year-end  results  were  as  follows: 

Won  Lost       Tied 

Football    5  2  1 

Basketball    ....11  6 

Swimming     ....     6  6 

Wrestling    .....      5  1 

Track    4  3 

Golf 3  8 

Tennis   8  5 

Baseball    10  8 


Fraternities  in 
Photo  Finish 

Intramural  competition  this  year 
elicited  spirited  participation  among 
students.  The  winner  of  the  intra- 
mural trophy  was  not  decided  until 
the  last  day  of  the  softball  season. 
By  that  time  the  competition  for 
the  trophy  had  narrowed  down  to 
the  Phi  Gamma  Deltas  and  the 
ATO's.  The  Phi  Gams  won  the 
softball  game  and  captured  the  soft- 
ball  and  intramural  trophies. 

As  shown  in  the  overall  results 
below,  the  Phi  Delta  Thetas  gave 
the  Phi  Gamma  Deltas  and  the 
ATO's  a  good  run  for  the  winner's 
spot.  Leaders  in  each  sport  are 
given  in  order  of  finish. 
~  Cross  Crountry:  ATO,  PDT, 
DTD.  Football:  ATO,  PGD,  BTP, 
KA.  Handball:  PDT,  ATO,  KS. 
Badminton:     PDT,  PGD,  ATO. 

Volley  Ball:  BTP,  ATO,  KA, 
PGD.  Basketball:  PGD,  ATO, 
BTP,  PDT.  Softball:  PGD,  ATO, 
KS,  SN.    Tennis:    PGD,  PDT.  KA. 

Golf:  KA,  PGD,  BTP.  Wrest- 
ling: PDT,  SAE,  BTP.  Track: 
PDT,  PGD,  ATO  BTP.  Swimming: 
SAE,  PDT,  SN. 

The  Sewanee  News 


The  Case  of 
The  Missing 
Pinnacle 


by 

D.  Browning 
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For  centuries  interred  in  rubble,  then  buried  in  a  Walsh 
Hall  closet,  finally  exhumed  and  identified,  the  "monkey- 
baby"  is  fondled  by  amateur  archeologist  David  B.  Collins. 


This  mystery  story  begins, 
not  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  but  on  a  sun-filled  Sep- 
tember afternoon  in  the  library  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  in  Canter- 
bury, England,  in  the  fall  of  i960. 
Chaplain  David  B.  Collins,  '43,  be- 
ginning his  year's  leave  of  absence 
for  advanced  study  in  this  central 
college  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
is  reading  part  of  the  early  history 
of  St.  Augustine's  College.  In  the 
Augustinian  equivalent  of  the 
Sewanee  News  for  February,  1868, 
the  Warden  of  the  College  wrote  to 
its  graduates  to  tell  them  of  the 
distinguished  visitors  the  College  en- 
joyed during  the  first  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. 

"The  Bishop  of  Tennessee  (Bish- 
op Quintard)  paid  us  a  longer  visit," 
wrote  the  Warden.  "Amongst  other 
tokens  we  asked  his  acceptance  of, 
we  gave  him,  at  his  urgent  request, 
a   portion   of  a   carved   pinnacle  we 


had  lately  dug  up,  belonging  to  the 
old  Abbey,  which  he  intends  to  place 
(with  a  suitable  inscription  on 
brass)  in  the  wall  of  his  rising  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel,  attached  to  the 
'University  of  the  South',  now  in 
contemplation  at  Sewanee  for  the 
ten   Southern   Dioceses.'" 

The  Chaplain  was  puzzled.  He 
didn't  remember  any  carved  pin- 
nacle from  this  ancient  Abbey, 
which  has  played  such  an  important 
role  in  English  religion  and  educa- 
tion. 

True,  the  south  aisle  wall  of  the 
present  newly-completed  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee  did  contain  a 
stone  from  the  great  West  Tower  of 
the  Abbey  Church,  which  dated 
from  the  years  1095-1100.  But  this 
stone  had  been  secured  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  in  1925  by  the 
Rev.  William  Haskell  DuBose,  D.D. 


^Occasional   Papers   from    St.    Augustine's 
College,  No.  108,  Feb.  29,  1868. 


It  was  a  particularly  interesting 
stone.  After  Ethelbert's  tower  was 
torn  down,  this  same  stone  had  also 
been  used  in  the  reredos  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  before  being  re- 
turned to  St.  Augustine's  College 
and  then  given  to  Sewanee.  This 
stone,  historic  and  precious  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  the  carved  pin- 
nacle given  to  Bishop  Quintard  in 
1867. 

Chaplain  Collins  then  wrote  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  of  Se- 
wanee's  sons,  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  R. 
Bland  Mitchell,  D.D.,  sometime 
Chancellor  of  Sewanee,  living  in 
retirement  on  the  Mountain.  "What 
happened  to  the  carved  pinnacle:'' 
he  asked. 

Bishop  Mitchell's  answering  letter 
was  characteristic.  "You  would  go 
browsing  around  and  dig  up  that 
entry  in  'Occasional  Papers'  about 
the    gift    of    a    carved    pinnacle    to 

CONTINUED    ON     PAGE    THIRTY 
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Far  five  Sundays,  music  lovers  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  were  treated  to  a  65- 
piece  symphony — the  faculty  and 
youngsters  of  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center — which  improved  week 
by  week  for  a  truly  climactic  festival 
weekend  July  20-22. 


Summer  of  %%  Sees  New 
Academic  and  Esthetic  j 


Nature  lovers  were  bustin'  out  all  over.  Hiking,  cav- 
ing, swimming,  boating,  fishing  by  cadets,  students, 
and  coeds,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  outdoor  labs 
of  the  science  teachers,  filled  summer  afternoons. 


The  GST — Sewanee's  twenty-two  year  old  gradual* 
of  theology — threatens  to  outnumber  the  regular  win 
sion.     Sixty-seven    clergymen- students     call    this 
one  of  the  great  ones. 


rhe  National  Science  Foundation's 
teacher-students   take   a   field   trip. 


Peak  of 
fctivity 


In  six  years  under  Julius  Hegyi,  the 
music  center  is  secure  among  the  top 
dozen  summer  festivals  in  the  country. 
The  youngsters  follow  an  intensive 
regimen  which  frequently  finds  them 
up  at  five  and  still  practicing  hours 
after  supper.  But  they  love  it  and 
weep  mournfully  following  the  final 
concert. 


Three  men  started  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  a  project  to  make  Sewanee  in  sum- 
mer a  center  of  highest  intellectual,  esthetic,  literary,  and  artistic  endeavor.  William 
Norman  Guthrie,  Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  and  Gardiner  Tucker  planned  a  comprehen- 
sive "Extension  Department"  and  for  a  half  dozen  years  they  nearly  succeeded  before  war 
intervened.  Today,  if  those  pioneers  returned,  they  would  see  art  students  on  the  quad- 
rangle with  their  easels,  a  handful  of  serious  and  gifted  students  probing  farther  in  their 
favorite  fields  than  most  students  ever  go,  language  students  comparing  their  accents  on 
electronic  equipment  with  those  of  master  linguists.  They  would  hear  the  Leonidas  Polk 
carillon  and  the  Casavant  organ  from  within  a  chapel  resembling  an  arch-cathedral  and 
they  would  reflect  that  their  idea  had  been  sound,  their  course  true. 
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Professor  Thad  Lockard  meets  a  language  class  on  the  grass  of  Manigault  Park  during  a 
summer  which  mixed  breezy  informality  with  productive  study.  Much  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activity  centered  around  Lake  O'Donnell  but  there  was  an  outstanding  evening 
of  dramatics  put  on  by  the  Purple  Masque  under  the  direction  of  Brinley  Rhys. 


On  the  Mountain 


Promotions  and 
Appointments  Affect 
Twelve 

On  June  7  the  board  of  regents 
approved  promotions  of  four  pro- 
fessors and  announced  faculty  and 
staff  appointments. 

Promoted  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology were  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  W. 
Rhys  from  associate  professor  to 
professor  of  New  Testament  and 
the  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  '49, 
from  assistant  to  associate  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  col- 
lege Dr.  Hugh  H.  Caldwell  was  pro- 
moted from  assistant  to  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  Dr. 
Stephen  E.  Puckette,  '49,  will  rise 
from  assistant  to  associate  professor 
of  mathematics. 

Appointments  to  die  college 
faculty  for  1962-63  include  William 
B.  Campbell  as  assistant  professor 
of  history,  replacing  David  Under- 
down,  who  will  join  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia;  Miss 
Martha  McCrory  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music;  and  Eric  W.  Nay- 
lor,  '60,  as  instructor  of  Spanish, 
replacing  Thomas  A.  Rogerson,  who 
goes  to  Florida  State  University. 
The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Ralston,  Jr.,  '51,  as  assist- 
ant professor  of  philosophy,  religion 
and  ethics  in  the  School  of  Theology 
was  approved  last  year,  and  he  will 
be  in  Sewanee  on  September  1  (see 
Sewanee  News,  February,  1962). 

Captain  J.  H.  Allen-Kepley. 
USAF,  has  arrived  in  Sewanee  to 
begin  a  four-year  tour  of  duty  as 
assistant  professor  of  air  science. 
His  last  stint  was  in  Greenland.  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  Powell,  who  had  been 
professor  of  air  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  four  years,  left  for 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  he  will 
be  an  advisor  to  the  air  command 
of  the  staff  college  for  three  years. 


His  duties  at  Sewanee  will  be  as- 
sumed by  Major  Frank  R.  Murray. 
B.A.,  College  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
MA.,  the  University  of  Colorado. 

William  Campbell  comes  to  Se- 
wanee from  the  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women,  where  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  history.  He 
holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Davidson 
College  and  is  finishing  work  on  his 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Miss  McCrory  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music.  She  has 
been  cellist  in  the  San  Antonio 
Tulsa,  and  Chattanooga  Symphonies 
and  has  been  business  manager  of 
die  Chattanooga  Symphony  and  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center. 

Eric  Naylor  completed  work  for 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  one  year  and  has 
been  working  toward  his  doctorate 
there  while  holding  a  research  as- 
sistantship.  He  has  majored  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  re- 
gents also  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Frederick  W.  Daniels,  '60. 
as  assistant  director  of  admissions 
to  succeed  Robert  Rust. 

Temporary  appointments  to  cover 
vacancies  during  sabbatical  leaves 
for  the  coming  year  include  Mrs. 
Marvin  Goodstein,  B.A.,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  College,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  as  instructor  in 
history;  Lawrence  Hetrick,  B.A., 
University  of  Florida,  now  engaged 
in  graduate  study  in  writing  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  in- 
structor in  English;  and  Carl  N. 
Whatley,  '59,  M.B.A.,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics. 


Late  News 

Flash!  Sewanee's  swimming 
coach  Ted  Bitondo  has  just  been 
named  diving  coach  of  the  U.  S. 
men's  team  in  the  Pan-American 
games  in  Brazil  next  year. 


Maj.  Murray 


Prof.  Underdown 

Former  Head  of 
English  Department 
Publishes  Book 

William  Knickerbocker's  Clas- 
sics of  Modern  Science  will  be  re- 
issued by  Beacon  Press  of  Boston  in 
a  paperback  cover.  It  will  carry  the 
inscription  "Sometime  Spalding  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  University  of  the 
South."  He  is  now  writing  The 
Mind  of  Changing  Cambridge. 

Arthur  B.  Dugan,  professor  of 
political  science,  was  among  27  col- 
lege teachers  participating  in  a  ten- 
day  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee conference  in  June  on  the 
modern  industrial  state  and  its  re- 
lation to  individual  freedom. 

The  Sewanee  News 


Four  Professors  On  Leave 
Two  Return  To  Sewanee 


Three  more  professors  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  sabbatical  leaves 
under  the  newly  instituted  program. 
The  sabbatical  leave  privilege,  made 
operative  last  year  is  one  more  sign 
of  the  University  of  the  South's  fill- 
ing its  place  among  top-ranking 
centers  of  higher  education.  The 
idea  of  periodic  time  away  for  re- 
search and  refreshmeiiL  has  long 
been  considered  important  to  the 
continued  vigor  of  good  teaching. 


Dr.  Moore 

Dr.  Maurice  A.  Moore,  professor 
of  English,  will  be  gone  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  coming  year  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Howard  W.  Rhys,  professor 
of  New  Testament  in  the  School  of 
Theology,  the  second  semester.  Not 
on  sabbatical  but  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  full  academic  year  will  be 
Dr.  Stephen  E.  Puckette,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics.  An- 
nouncement of  these  leaves  brings 
to  nine  the  number  of  professors 
who  will  be  off  the  mountain  during 
the  academic  year  1962-63. 

Dr.  Moore  will  go  to  England  to 
do  research  on  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  William  Gilmore  Simms. 
Most  of  his  work  will  be  done  at  the 
British  Museum  in  London. 

Studying  Great  Britain's  adjust- 
ment to  the  changing  international 
economy  since  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Robert  Degen  will  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol.    Dr.  Degen's  wife, 


Eileen,  and  their  two  daughters  will 
go  with  him.  P'or  Mrs.  Degen,  who 
is  British,  this  trip  will  mean  a  re- 
union with  her  family. 

Dr.  Puckette  will  be  a  visiting 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Rhys  will  go  first  to  he  Holy  Land, 
where  he  will  be  resident  for  some 
time  at  St.  George's  College  in 
Jerusalem,  then  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  will  wind  up  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England.  He- 
plans  to  pursue  research  for  New 
Testament  studies  he  is  engaged  in. 

While  the  absence  of  these  pro- 
fessors will  be  felt  keenly,  Sewanee 
is  happy  to  welcome  back  Dr.  Mon- 
roe K.  Spears,  professor  of  English, 
and  Dr.  James  T.  Cross,  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics.  Dr. 
Spears  spent  last  year  as  visiting 
professor  of  English  at  Swarthmore, 
after  a  summer  in  a  similar  role  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  This 
summer  he  is  at  work  on  his  second 
book  for  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  In  the  fall  he  will  resume 
his  teaching  duties  but  not  the 
editorship  of  the  Sewanee  Review, 
where  Andrew  Lyde  will  continue. 

Dr.  James  Cross,  who  has  been 
on  a  two-year  leave  of  absence, 
completed  work  for  his  doctorate  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  June. 

New  Man  For  Majors 

Jim  Cunningham,  former  fresh- 
man football  coach  at  Vanderbilt.  is 
joining  the  University's  staff  on  a 
part-time  basis.  The  former  Vandy 
center  and  captain  has  entered  the 
insurance  business  at  Winchester, 
Tennessee.  Besides  coaching  the 
centers  and  linebackers,  he  will  do 
some  scouting  for  head  coach  Shir- 
lev  Majors. 


Gale  Presents 
Polk  Heirloom 

A  handsome  coin-silver  service 
appraised  at  $7,500  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  the  South 
by  W.  Dudley  Gale,  '20,  of  Nash- 
ville. The  heavy  and  ornate  five- 
piece  set  with  tray  was  assembled 
from  descendant  of  Leonidas  Polk 
and  given  to  Gale  his  great  grand- 
son. It  is  to  be  kept  in  the  home  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  at  Sewanee. 

The  coffee  and  tea  pots,  pitcher, 
and  two  bowls  were  made  in  1830 
in  New  York  by  B.  Gardiner  on  the 
order  of  Col.  William  Polk  as  a 
wedding  gift  for  Frances  Devereux, 
bride  of  the  future  bishop  and 
general.  Dudley  Gale  is  the  donor 
of  the  Leonidas  Polk  carillon. 

Wetzel  Memorial 

When  John  Townsend  Wetzel, 
43,  died  of  cancer  on  May  31,  1962, 
his  classmate  James  L.  Williams 
sent  the  University  a  gift  in  his 
memory.  Williams  suggested  that 
other  alumni  might  like  to  know  of 
such  memorial  opportunities.  Here 
are  the  details: 

Gifts  to  the  University  of  the 
South  can  be  made  for  any  purpose. 
At  present  most  undesignated  me- 
morial gifts  are  placed  in  the  Chapel 
Completion  Fund.  A  letter  goes  to 
the  next  of  kin  (or  to  as  many 
persons  as  the  donor  requests).  A 
record  of  the  memorial  gift  is 
entered  in  the  handsome  Book  of 
Remembrance  placed  in  the  hand- 
carved  repository  below  the  window 
in  memory  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Ware.  The 
pages  of  this  book  are  turned  daily. 

Many  donors  regularly  send  gifts 
to  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital 
at  Sewanee,  either  for  its  general 
work  or  for  the  Children's  Wing 
where  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian  has  done 
such  remarkable  work.  Other  per- 
sons make  contributions  to  the  Li- 
brary where  a  book  is  purchased 
and  a  bookplate  affixed. 
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John  Irel  Hall  Hodges 

Hodges  Leaves 
Library  Post 

The  retirement  of  John  Hodges 
as  University  Librarian  after 
thirty  years  of  skilled  and  de- 
voted service  will  seem  a  truncation 
of  a  cherished  era  in  the  memories 
of  very  many  Sewanee  men.  He 
came  here  in  1933  as  assistant  to 
Miss  Louise  Finley,  became  As- 
sociate Librarian  in  1935  and  Li- 
brarian in  1939.  He  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  in  1933-34, 
after  receiving  a  master's  degree 
from  Vanderbilt.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta. 

Since  he  was  not  born  in  Pa- 
ducah  Kentucky,  until  191 1,  John 
Hodges  has  not  reached  retirement 
age,  but  a  heart  attack  has  forced 
him  to  relinquish  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  the  library,  which  is  on 
the  threshold  of  great  expansion. 
He  has  been  asked  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  library  on  whatever 
basis  his  energies  permit.  He  and 
his  wife  Betty,  who  is  secretary  for 
the  School  of  Theology,  will  remain 
in  their  Sewanee  home. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  John 
Hodges  that  the  University  of  the 
South  book  collection  became  a 
modern  librarv.     Under  him  it  erew 


from  30,000  cataloged  volumes  to 
over  100,000  and  the  annual  book- 
buying  budget  increased  from  $1,000 
to  $18000.  Last  year  in  addition 
there  were  abou:  $25,000  in  special 
gifts.  Modern  library  equipment 
and  cataloging  methods  were  intro- 
duced and  the  stack  space  was 
tripled  during  his  administration 
with  the  addition  of  basement  stacks 
made  possible  by  a  General  Educa- 
tion Board  grant.  It  was  John 
Hodges'  alert  and  exhaustively  care- 
ful selection  of  books  over  the  years 
that  enabled  Sewanee  to  survive 
periods  of  low  buying  budgets  with 
its  academic  prestige  intact.  It  is 
his  dream  of  the  new  library  that 
Sewanee  needs  to  maintain  that 
prestige  that  is  now  being  given 
substance.  It  is  his  imaginative 
prospectus  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect  and  library 
consultant  who  will  carry  it  out. 


T 


he  1961  yearbook  was  dedi- 
cated to  John  Hodges,  before  his 
semi-retirement  was  planned.  The 
dedication  begins,  "Sewanee  is  a 
long  history  of  great  men  devoted  to 
her  success  and  advancement.  There 
have  been  several  who  have  given 
their  careers  as  well  as  their  talents 
to  the  work  of  this  University, 
carrying  out  one  of  the  dreams  of 
the  founders  'to  engender  in  the 
hearts  of  its  sons  a  love  that  would 
make  service  to  Sewanee  and  its 
ideals  a  life-long  devotion.'  Such 
a  man  is  John  Irel  Hall  Hodges  and 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  dedicate  this  1961  Cap  and 
Gown  to  him  as  one  Ions:  deserving 
recognition." 

Late  News 

Flash!  As  the  Sewanee  News 
went  to  press  a  $40,000  county- 
and-state  sponsored  project  at  Jack- 
son-Myers field  seemed  assured. 
Included  were  lengthening  of  run 
way  from  2,800  to  3,300  feet,  wid- 
ening from  50  to  65  feet,  paving  of 
[marking  area  and  other  items. 


Head  Librarian 
Moves  Up 
From  Florida 
T 

J.  he  man  who  will  have  the  chal- 
lenging assignment  to  see  through 
the  impending  growth  of  the  library 
to  300,000  volumes  is  William  G. 
Harkins,  who  will  come  to  Sewanee 
as  University  Librarian  on  Sept.  I. 
William  Harkins  was  born  in  the 
same  year  that  John  Hodges  was — 
191 1 — in  Macon,  Mississippi.  He 
has  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  (1932),  his  B.S.  in  library 
science  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (1933),  his  MA.  in  library 
science  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1940),  and  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1948-50).  He  married 
Nina  Elizabeth  Markette  in  1936. 
He  was  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Miami  from  1940  to  195 1  and  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
from  1951  to  1957.  Since  1957  he 
has  been  associate  director  of  librar- 
ies of  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa,  and  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  America. 

Gratitude 

To  The  Faculty,  Students,  Alum- 
ni and  Friends  of  St.  Luke's: 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  all  the  friendly 
messages,  the  gifts  and  the  mad 
money  check  which  came  to  us  at 
the  Testimonial  Dinner  accorded  us 
on  Alay  2  in  view  of  our  retirement 
from  the  faculty  of  St.  Luke's.  Our 
special  thanks  go  to  St.  Luke's  So- 
ciety for  sponsoring  the  event  and 
in  particular  for  their  awarding  of  a 
St.  Luke's  Cross  to  the  old  profes- 
sor. Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow; 
and  to  be  assured  that  we  really 
"belong"  and  occupy  a  place  in  your 
hearts  is  even  better.  God  bless 
you  all. 

Vesper  O.  and  Kathryne  Ward 
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The  Sewanee  New: 


Two  Colonels 
To  Leave  Posts 
At  Sewanee 

The  great  source  for  enrichment 
of  its  community  life  that  Sewanee 
has  enjoyed  in  the  military  men  who 
have  come  here  is  particularly  well 
illustrated  by  two  men  who  left 
active  duty  in  Sewanee  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Col.  Craig 
Alderman,  whose  retirement  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sewanee  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  announced  in 
the  April  SMA  Quarterly,  and 
Col.  Joseph  Powell,  who  has  com- 
pleted a  four-year  tour  of  duty  as 
head  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  de- 
tachment, have  given  of  themselves 
in  service  to  the  community  to  an 
extent  hard  to  match. 

Col.  Alderman  has  been  a  vestry- 
man of  Otey  Parish,  among  in- 
numerable contributions  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  His  wife,  Dorothy,  has 
made  a  widely  and  deeply  felt  gift 
to  the  whole  area  by  serving  for 
many  years  as  a  volunteer  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Sewanee  Public 
School.  Supplying  a  need  for  which 
no  funds  were  available,  she  has 
imparted  joy  in  music  to  all  the 
children     and     added     lessons     for 

Col.  Craig  Alderman 


many  who  showed  promise.  She 
has  served  as  president  of  the  PTA 
and  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  Surprise  Shop,  which  annually 
makes  a  sizable  contribution  to  the 
Children's  Wing  of  Emerald-Hodg- 
son Hospital.  She  was  one  of  a 
small  group  who  arranged,  cata- 
loged, promoted  and  supervised  the 
Thurmond  Memorial  Library  in 
Otey  )  arish. 

Sewanee  is  pleased  that  the  Alder- 
mans  will  continue  to  make  their 
home  here,  although  retirement 
plans  include  a  good  bit  of  traveling, 
notably  to  join  their  son,  Craig,  Jr., 
in  France.  They  have  bought  the 
large  cut-stone  house  near  the  foot- 
ball field  which  was  built  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  William  Bonnell  Hall 
and  occupied  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  by  the  late  Dr.  Sedley  L. 
Ware. 


Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Powell 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Powell,  too,  formed 
a  husband-wife  team  who  together 
accounted  for  a  most  disproportion- 
ate share  of  public  service.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  PTA  and  a  member 
of  the  Otey  Vestry.  His  wife  Mari- 
lyn rounded  off  a  full  stint  of  offices 
by  serving  during  her  last  year  at 
Sewanee  as  president  of  the  Wo- 
men's Club. 

The  Powells  are  now  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  where  Col.  Powell 
is  adviser  to  the  staff  college.  They 
had  talked  of  building  in  Sewanee, 
and  the  whole  community  joins  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  yet  come  to 
pass. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Elects  Officers 

Mathematics  professor  Samuel 
Alexander  McLeod  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Sewanee  chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Stephen  Harold 
Moorehead  of  Cocoa,  Florida,  the 
only  student  under  the  rank  of 
senior  to  be  elected  to  the  honorary 
society  this  year,  was  named  vice- 
president. 

Dr.  George  Merrick  Baker,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  college,  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer.  Retir- 
ing president  T.  Felder  Dorn  was 
made  a  member  of  the  executive 
council. 

Sixteen  seniors  and  one  alumnus, 
Hon.  Richard  W.  Boiling,  '37,  have 
been  elected  to  membership  this 
year.  The  seniors  achieving  the 
honor  in  March  were  Taylor  M. 
Wray  of  Nashville  with  3.84,  the 
highest  grade  point  average;  R. 
Louis  Koontz,  Jr.,  of  Pasadena 
Maryland;  Thomas  Myers,  Jr.,  of 
Greenwood,  South  Carolina;  Wil- 
liam T.  England  of  Columbus, 
Georgia;  Richard  E.  Vogel  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  W.  Duncan  Mc- 
Arthur,  Jr.,  of  Metairie,  Louisiana; 
C.  Bradley  Russell  of  Greenville, 
South  Carolina;  Grover  E.  Jackson 
of  Mobile,  Alabama;  Philip  G. 
George  of  Meridian,  Mississippi; 
and  Edwin  M.  Stirling  of  Columbia. 
South  Carolina. 

Elected  in  June  were  W.  Robert 
Harrison  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama; 
J.  Bernard  Haynes  of  Birmingham; 
Christie  B.  Hopkins,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina;  Jerry  B.  Johnson 
Macon,  Georgia;  Frank  Charles 
Jones,  Birmingham;  and  Francis  J. 
Pelzer,  III,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Readers  Wanted 

If  any  reader  is  receiving  this 
quarterly  magazine  for  the  first  time 
and  wishes  to  be  on  the  regular 
mailing  list,  please  make  the  re- 
quest.   There  is  no  obligation. 
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With  Sewanee  Clubs 


Greenville  A'lississippi,  was  se- 
lected by  last  year's  winner  (At- 
lanta) as  recipient  of  the  Dobbins 
trophy  for  outstanding  club  activity. 
Under  president  Humphreys  Mc- 
Gee, who  retains  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  handsome  silver  bowl, 
the  spring  meeting  was  set  during 
,he  Sewanee  vacation  so  that  seven 
Delta  boys  who  are  now  attending 
Sewanee  could  come  and  bring  their 
dates  and  parents.  Over  sixty  were 
present  to  hear  senior  Mac  Priestley, 
subsequently  salutatorian  of  the 
class  of  '62,  make  a  talk  and  answer 
questions  from  prospective  students. 
As  another  special  project,  the 
Greenville  club  arranged  a  trip  to 
Sewanee  for  a  group  of  young  high 
school  scholars  and  athletes  who 
received  red  carpet  treatment  from 
admissions  director  John  Ransom 
and    coach    Walter    Brvant.      New 


officers  for  the  Greenville  club  are 
Burrell  McGee,  '57,  president,  suc- 
ceeding his  brother,  and  Jody  Gee, 
'61,  secretary. 

Tampa  presented  the  Sewanee 
Club  Award  to  Kent  Roger  Weible 
of  Clearwater,  a  member  of  the 
Fifth  Form  at  the  Berkeley  Prepara- 
tory School.  Charles  Mullen,  '43 
made  the  presentation  during  the 
school's  Awards  Day,  where  it  was 
billed  as  the  top  academic  honor. 

Middle  Kentucky's  new  club 
officers  are  George  J.  Wagner,  Jr., 
'53,  president;  William  E.  Bessire, 
Trustee,  vice-president;  David  W. 
Gray,  '53.  secretary;  Robert  Webb, 
'55,  treasurer.  Two  directors  were 
named.  They  were  James  Hill,  '38 
and  Gouverneur  Nixon,  Trustee.  A 
new  office  was  created  by  the  club 
when  Fred  B.  Mewhinney  was 
named  "Available  Assistant."     The 


Ben  Humphreys  McGee,  '49,  Leland  plantation  operator  and  president  of  the  Se- 
wanee Club  of  Greenville,  Mississippi,  receives  from  John  Bratton,  right,  the  Dol  - 
bins  trophy  for  heading  the  best  Sewanee  club  of  the  year.  The  national  competi- 
tion has  stimulated  local  groups  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Greenville  was  a 
narrow  winner  over  Charleston  and  was  selected  by  a  committee  from  Atlanta, 
which  won  the  trophy  last  year. 


club  will  offer  the  Sewanee  Award 
for  Excellence  in  local  high  schools 
and  will  look  closely  at  Sewanee's 
Church  Support  program  in  the 
Diocese  of  Kentucky. 

On  March  13  the  organizing  group 
heard  Arthur  Ben  Chitty  give  a  re- 
port on  Sewanee. 

Atlanta  will  hold  its  Founders' 
Day  meeting  October  12  at  the  An- 
sley  Park  Club.  Present  officers 
are  Homer  W.  Whitman,  '53,  presi- 
dent; Samuel  M.  Weyman,  parent 
of  a  current  student  vice-president; 
Thomas  G.  Linthicum,  '23,  treasur- 
er; and  James  Henry  Bratton,  '52, 
secretary.  At  a  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  club  completed  plans  for  the 
presentation  of  twenty-five  Sewanee 
Club  Awards  for  Excellence  to  be 
made  in  local  high  schools.  Atlanta's 
program  for  the  distribution  of  these 
attractive  medals  is  the  best  now  in 
use  among  all  Sewanee  Clubs.  Plans 
were  laid  for  bringing  promising 
local  swimmers  into  contact  with 
Coach  Ted  Bitondo. 


NASHVILLE  elected  E.  E.  Murrey,  Jr. 
(far  right)  president  at  their  May 
meeting.  Other  officers  are  the  Rev. 
Jack  W.  Cole,  vice-president;  Emmons 
Woolwine,  Jr.,  vice-president;  John 
Donahey,  Jr.,  secretary;  James  R. 
Moore,  treasurer  and  Tupper  Saussy, 
III,  activities  chairman. 
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The  Sewanee  News 


Class  Distinctions     . 


1894 

James  C.  Watson,  SN,  Pensacola 
businessman,  yachtsman  and  civic 
leader,  died  May  6  at  his  home.  "Cap- 
tain Jim"  served  thirteen  years  with 
the  Florida  National  Guard  in  the  early 
2900's  as  captain  of  Company  1.  He 
was  president  of  the  Watson  Agency, 
Inc.,  and  director  and  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Mutual  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Inc.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  four  sons, 
twelve  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren, all  of  Pensacola.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest 
surviving  charter  member  of  the  Sigma 
Nu  chapter  at  Sewanee,  founded  m 
1889. 

1896 

John  Henry  Minge,  Jr.,  SN,  died  in 
April  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
he  had  spent  his  adult  life  in  the  real 
estate  and  investment  business.  He 
entered  the  University  in  1893  from 
Faunsdale.  Alabama.  He  is  survived  by 
a  son  who  bears  his  name  and  by  bro- 
thers and  sisters. 

Dr.  William  Weston,  dean  of  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina's  physicians  and  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  pediatrics 
throughout  the  United  States  for  over 
half  a  century,  died  in  June  after  an 
illness  of  five  days.  He  visited  his  of- 
fice until  a  week  before  his  death.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  six  grandchildren. 
1899 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  PDT,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Birmingham, 
when  the  new  parish  house  was  named 
Jemison  Hall.  This  tribute  was  paid 
him  because  of  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
his  church  and  community.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  planners  and  builders 
of  beautiful  Mountain  Brook  suburban 
city  whose  park  is  named  for  him. 
1900 

James  A.  Walkup  is  still  practicing 
pharmacy.  He  has  been  in  Fort  Worth 
since  1945  and  in  the  pharmaceutical 
business  over  73  years.  The  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  carried  a  story  about 
him  last  February. 

1901 

Henry  T.  Bull,  SAE,  writes  a  most 
interesting  note  in  answer  to  a  letter 
to  all  class  presidents  discussing  the 
need  for  alumni  to  consider  placing  the 
University  of  the  South  in  their  wills 
Class  president  Bull  says,  "Sewanee  has 
been  in '  my  will  since  1929."  As  far 
as  the  editor  knows,  this  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  anyone  alive  today  having 
placed  the  University  of  the  South  in 
his  will. 

1904 

Robert  H.  Dale  died  in  his  home  in 
Columbia,  Mississippi  on  May  14,  1962. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Columbia  from  1904  until  his 
death.  He  also  served  two  terms  as 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Senate  and 
in  addition  had  served  as  prosecuting 


attorney    for    Marion    County,    Missis- 
sippi. 

1905 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Hoover,  KS,  writes 
that  his  formula  for  feeling  young  is 
travel.  He  is  going  to  Quebec  in  Au- 
gust to  see  the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 
He  says  that  he  now  has  four  great 
grandchildren. 

T.  Hunter  McNeely,  Sr.,  retired  as 
president  of  the  Colfax  Banking  Com- 
pany in  Louisiana  after  having  been 
associated  with  the  bank  since  its  or- 
ganization thirty  yeas  ago. 

The  Rev.  Wilmer  S.  "Parson"  Poy- 
nor,  SAE,  died  July  19  in  Florence, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  rector  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Florence 
for  28  years,  and  also  rector  in  Dothan, 
Montgomery,  Columbia,  and  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mamie  Grace  Squier  Poy- 
nor,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
brother,  Dudley,  is  a  member  of  Se- 
wanee's  class  of  1911. 

Colonel  Lewis  H.  Watkins,  USA, 
Ret.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Jacksonville  on  April  9.  He  had  lived 
there  since  his  retirement  from  the  Ar- 
my in  1944. 

1906 

Dr.  Oscar  Newton  Mayo  is  chief  ra- 
diologist in  the  Brownwood,  Texas, 
Medical  Arts  Hospital  and  Clinic  of 
which  he  was  a  co-founder.  He  travels 
each  week  to  Stephenville  and  San  Sa- 
ba in  Texas  to  make  X-ray  readings 
and  reports.  In  addition  to  his  full 
medical  schedule,  he  has  a  large  mod- 
ern dairy  for  a  "hobby." 
1907 

John  Jackson  Shaffer,  ATO,  died 
June  2,  after  he  had  seen  a  23- year - 
old  dream  fulfilled.  He  wanted  to  see 
his  grandson,  Milhado  Lee  Shaffer, 
with  his  diploma  from  the  University 
in  his  hand  before  he  died.  Lee  phoned 
the  University  on  Thursday,  saying  that 
his  grandfather's  critical  illness  would 
prevent  his  attending  graduation.  Pre- 
cedents were  set  aside  for  the  first  time 
at  Sewanee  Commencement  and  Lee 
received  his  diploma  air  mail  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  John  Jackson  Shaf- 
fer died  in  his  sleep  at  7:30  on  Satur- 
day night.  His  own  father,  John  Dal - 
ton  Shaffer,  was  a  member  of  Sewa- 
nee's  fourth  graduating  class  in  1877. 

S.  Merrick  Sharpe,  DTD,  died  No- 
vember 22,  1961,  at  Roxbury,  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  retired  from  his  position 
with  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ation and  was  farming  in  Connecticut 
summers,  and  fishing  in  Florida  win- 
ters. 

Dr.  Julius  Caesar  Stone  died  May 
8.  He  had  practiced  medicine  52  years, 
retiring  only  two  years  ago.  He  was 
reported  by  the  American  Medical 
Journal  to  have  been  the  third  physi- 
cian on  record  to  achieve  a  post-mor- 
tem birth  delivery.  He  delivered  more 
than  6,000  babies,  including  131  sets  of 
twins  and  two  sets  of  triplets.    Surviv- 


Dr.  Stone,  '06 

ing  are  his  widow,  three  daughters,  one 
brother,  a  sister  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 

1908 

Dean  Robert  Cumming  Wilson  is  au- 
thor of  an  impressive  43'3  page  book 
entitled  Drugs  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
Life  of  Georgia.  Dean  Wilson  is  the 
retired  head  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  the  University  of  Georgia  at 
Athens.  He  received  his  Ph.G.  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1908  and  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1949  had 
served  his  native  state  for  42  years. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  in  America  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1949  he  was  named  "Fa- 
ther of  Modern  Pharmacy  in  Georgia" 


pit, 
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Dr.  Wilson.  '08 
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and  honorary  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Georgia  Phar- 
maceutical Association  and  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Science  and  Industry  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  standards  of  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  and  of  its 
educational  system  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  researches  of  his  present  book 
take  him  back  to  the  prehistoric  In- 
dians and  their  use  of  herbs.  He  traces 
the  coming  of  the  first  apothecaries  to 
the  colonies  and  notes  that  there  were 
so  many  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion that  some  had  to  turn  to  other 
trades  for  a  living.  He  traces  the  his- 
tory of  public  health  and  of  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  organizations  in 
the  state,  the  retail  drug  store,  the  hos- 
pital pharmacy,  the  soda  fountain,  and, 
naturally,  Coca-Cola.  Over  200  pages  of 
the  book  are  devoted  to  supplements, 
appendices,  bibliography  and  index. 
Address:  287  Henderson  Ave.,  Athens, 
Georgia. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Clarence  Prentice  Parker 
and  his  wife,  Harriet  Coates,  were  hon- 
ored by  the  congregations  of  both  Epis- 
copal churches  in  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  golden  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  The 
Parkers,  officially  "retired"  since  1951, 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
ligious and  civic  life  of  this  communi- 
ty. He  served  churches  in  many  dif- 
ferent states  during  his  ministry;  his 
last  parish  was  St.  Mark's,  Chicago. 
1911 

Samuel  Gaillard    Stoney,    DTD,    of 
Charleston,    South    Carolina,    appeared 
on   "The   Vanishing  400,"  an  NBC   TV 
show  on  society  in  April. 
1913 

George  L.  Morelock,  KS,  lives  in  re- 
tirement at  Miami,  Florida.  He  was 
honored  by  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Martin,  Tennessee,  on  May  27  as 
"George  L.  Morelock  Day."  He  is  known 
throughout  Methodism  as  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  and  church  pamph- 
lets and  editor  of  The  Methodist  Lay- 
man for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Piggot,  SAE,  has  re- 
tired as  one  of  the  world's  authorities 
on  geophysics  and  oceanography.  He 
came  by  his  love  of  science  naturally, 
his  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
pioneers  in  modern  scientific  study. 
His  father  was  the  very  distinguished 
professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  at  the  University  of  the 
South  for  two  decades  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Piggot  be- 
gan his  work  at  the  geophysical  lab- 
oratory of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  in  1924,  continuing  with 
that  agency  until  1947,  with  time  out 
as  U.  S.  Navy  Captain  in  World  War 
II.  He  was  concerned  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  radioactivity  in  geophysi- 
cal phenomena,  endeavoring  to  improve 
the  techniques  for  determining  geologic 
time,  begun  by  Joly  and  the  first  Lord 
Raleigh.  With  the  knowledge  that  the 
earth  was    cooling,    as    was    assumed, 


Raleigh  said  the  heat  to  balance  the 
known  losses  and  to  melt  rocks  in  the 
sub-stratum  comes  from  radioactivity. 
Dr.  Piggot  found  the  answer  to  the 
quantity  and  location  of  radium  in  the 
granitic  outer  layer  of  the  earth's 
crust.  He  also  found  that  radium,  on 
erosion  of  the  granite  mountains,  went 
into  the  sea.  Since  the  sea  water  has 
insufficient  radium  for  equilibrium 
with  the  uranium,  he  concluded  it 
must  be  going  into  the  bottom  sedi- 
ments. This  led  him  into  oceanography. 
He  took  long  cores  of  deep  ocean  sedi- 
ments, not  done  at  great  depths  be- 
fore. As  executive  director  for  geo- 
physical sciences  of  the  National  De- 
fense Research  Committee,  he  super- 
vised sub-panels  on  geology,  mineralo- 
gy, hydrology,  meteorology,  cloud 
seeding,  petrology,  geologic  time,  oce- 
anography, limnology,  shore  erosion, 
river  basin  studies,  terrestrial  magnet- 
tism,  studies  of  the  troposphere,  and 
cosmic  radiation.  He  was  chief  of  the 
reorganized  scientific  mission  to  Eng- 
land and  science  attache  at  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  London,  1950-52,  and 
toured  Southern  Africa  in  1953.  In  1956 
he  inspected  the  research  institutes  of 
the  government  of  India  for  the  United 
States. 

1914 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  de  Saussuse 
Bull,  D.D.,  has  written  "The  Family 
of  Stephen  Bull  of  Kinghurst  Hall, 
County  Warwick,  England,  and  Ashley 
Hall,  South  Carolina,  1600-1960,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Winyah  Press,  George- 
town, S.  C,  in  1960. 

This  book  by  a  distinguished  Sewa- 
nee  clergyman  and  scholar,  who  died 
April  26,  1957,  is  more  than  a  genealo- 
gy. It  includes  stories  of  two  William 
Bulls,  who  as  acting  governors  of 
South  Carolina  helped  make  American 
history  in  Colonial  days;  the  biogra- 
phy of  Col.  William  Izard  Bull,  south- 
ern patriot;  letters  of  Mary  Lucia  Bull, 
written  during  the  Revolution  from 
Prince  William's  Parish,  S.  C;  the  re- 
print of  Dr.  Bull's  "Ashley  Hall  Plan- 
tation," and  a  brief  history  of  William 
Bull,  M.D.  of  South  Carolina. 

Besides  the  Bull  genealogy,  the  book 
contains  pedigrees  of  the  Agard,  Barn- 
well, Bellinger,  Burnaby,  DeSaussure, 
Izard,  Manigault,  Mayrant,  Rees  and 
Taylor  families,  and  numerous  allied 
families  of  these  South  Carolina  fami- 
lies. So  many  of  these  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  families  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  The  University 
of  the  South  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  from  the  inception  of  the 
two  institutions,  that  the  book  is  of 
more  than  local  interest.  The  two  sons 
of  the  late  author,  Dr.  Bull,  are  also 
alumni  of  the  seminary  and  college 
respectively,  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton 
Bull,  and  Henry  D.  Bull,  Jr. 

Marion  Talbot  Meadows,  KA,  died 
of  a  stroke  on  November  29,  1961.  In 
1927  he  founded  his  own  firm  of  M.  T. 
Meadows  y  Cia.,  S.R.L.,  in  Buencs 
Aires,  Argentina.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Rene 
P.  Tjebbes,  and  Mrs.  Eduardo  S.  Gon- 
zalez. 

Theron   Myers   has   retired   after  44 


years    in    the    teaching    profession.    He 

spent    39    of    those    years    in    Franklin 

County,  at  Sewanee  and  in  Winchester. 

1917 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Bagwell  Leather- 
bury  is  retiring  after  forty  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  St.  Mark's,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Bishop  Weed  in  1919,  served 
as  a  curate  of  St.  John's,  Jacksonville, 
until  he  organized  St.  Mark's  on  May 
15,  1922,  with  32  charter  members. 

John  Thomas  Schneider,  ATO,  is  nov 
hearing  examiner  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

1918 
Noel  Paton,  ATO,  reports  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  now  has  ten  grandchil- 
dren, seven  girls  and  three  boys. 


Dr.  Pearce  at  left 

Dr.  Henry  Wynne  Pearce,  KS,  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Orange,  Texas,  for 
the  past  35  years,  was  honored  as  "Out- 
standing Boss  of  the  Year"  by  the  Or- 
ange Chapter  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness Women's  Association. 

The  Very  Rev.  Paul  F.  Williams  has 
been  living  in  a  suburb  of  Baltimore 
since  his  retirement  in  1960  and  is  do- 
ing supply  work  in  the  Diocese  of 
Maryland.  In  1961  he  was  a  victim  of 
multiple  cerebral  thrombosis  but  his 
condition  has  improved  and  he  hopes 
for  a  full  recovery  soon. 
1922 

Dr.  William  J.  Sheridan  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Tennessee  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan live  at  1807  Hixson  Pike  in  Chat- 
(anooga. 

1923 

George  Baker  Wells,  SAE,  died  Ap- 
ril 15  at  Columbia  Hospital  in  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  a  traveling  salesman,  an 
Elk,  a  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  had  been  associ- 
ated with  a  number  of  civic  activities. 
1924 

James  R.  "Pete"  Baird,  KA,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  home  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana  on  June  10.  He  <  was 
a  columnist  for  the  Times-Picayune 
for  17  years,  writing  the  brief  and 
barbed  humor  column  "Picayunes."  He 
was  nationally  famous  as  a  sports- 
writer,  a  humorist  and  as  Mr.  Pica- 
yunes.     He    was    married    in    1939   to 
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Eleanor  Frances  Wilson  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  survives  him.  His  nephew, 
James  Baird  Lyman,  is  a  graduate  of 
I960. 

Hugh  W.  Fraser,  Jr.,  KS,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Financial  Executives  In- 
stitute, a  non-profit  management  or- 
ganization of  finance  officers  and  con- 
trollers from  all  lines  of  business  with 
membership  exceeding  5,400.  He  is 
general  vice-president  of  The  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  in  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 

1926 

Walter  Guerry  Green,  ATO,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  congressman  from  the  Sixth 
District  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  cot- 
ton mill  interests  as  well  as  a  law 
practice  in  Burlington. 

George  R.  Miller,  DTD,  died  April 
]  at  his  home  in  San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  chairman  of  the  boaid 
of  Jones,  Cosgrove  and  Miller,  invest- 
ment brokers  of  Pasadena.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  two  sons,  George 
Roger,  Jr.,  and  Gary  Scott,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elise,  all  of  San  Marino. 
1927 

Henry  T.  Kirby-Smith,  SAE,  has  had 
academic  honors  come  to  his  two  chil- 
dren, Virginia  and  Henry  Tompkins, 
Jr.,  '55,  ATO.  Virginia,  now  complet- 
ing a  Ph.D.  in  English  at  Duke,  was 
awarded  a  Fulbright  for  study  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tommy  received  a  $2,500 
poetry  grant  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity's Creative  Writing  Center  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

1928 

The  top  award  in  sculpture  at  the 
16th  annual  exhibition  of  South  Caro- 
lina artists  at  Gibbes  Art  Gallery  in 
Charleston  went  to  Lawrence  K.  An- 
thony, PGD,  of  Hartsville  and  Mem- 
phis for  his  "Boy  and  Balloons." 

Frank  Hickerson,  KA,  has  been 
named  Winchester  city  attorney  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Winchester, 
Tennessee. 


Paul  Tate,  '28 

Paul  A.  Tate,  PGD,  of  the  Episco- 
pal National  Council  staff  has  received 
a  meritorious  service  award  from  the 
Department  of  State  for  his  work  as  a 
consular  agent  in  Cuba.  He  was  head- 
master of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  School 


at  Camaguey,  Cuba,  for  32  years  until 
July,  1960.  He  has  also  served  as  U.  S. 
consular  agent  for  the  province  of 
Camaguey. 

1929 

Dr.  William  McGehee,  PKP,  wrote 
"Training  in  Business  and  Industry," 
published  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  source  book  in 
industrial  psychology  was  written  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Paul  W.  Thayer. 
Dr.  McGehee  is  director  of  personnel 
research  at  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  His 
book  is  now  on  sale  thoughout  the 
country. 

1930 

Virginius  Schyllene  Lane,  Jr.,  SAE, 
died  on  June  13  at  his  home  in  Mem- 
phis. He  is  survived  by  his  brother 
and  sister. 

Harold  Ledyard,  SN,  died  on  April 
30,  1962,  of  cancer. 

William  T.  Pendergrass,  KA,  died 
February  23  at  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  Ensign  W.  T.  Pen- 
dergrass, Jr.,  and  Kelly  B.  Pendergrass. 
Mr.  Pendergrass  was  assistant  sales 
manager  for  Mackie  Clemens  Fuel  Co. 
for  13  years. 

1931 

Charles  H.  Barron,  PDT,  is  owner 
and  manager  of  Barron's  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Center  on  Harden  Street,  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Goodson,  II,  be- 
came a  grandfather  on  April  6  when 
his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Washington 
Goodson,  in,  and  his  wife  had  a  son, 
George  Washington  Goodson,  FV,  in 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  The  child  is  the 
great-great-grandson  of  General  Ed- 
mund Kirby-Smith. 

George  David  Walker,  KS,  is  an  at- 
torney with  Frierson,  Walker  and 
Snellgrove  in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Catheryn,  have 
three  children,  David,  Jr.,  14,  Rosemary. 
12,  and  Bill,  8. 

1932 

Frank  M.  Crump,  Jr.,  PDT,  was  a 
judge  in  the  annual  Press-Scimitar 
Teen-Ager  of  the  Year  contest  in 
Memphis.  He  is  president  of  F.  M. 
Crump  and  Company  and  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival 
Association. 

When  Dr.  Dick  Taylor,  Jr.,  '32,  PKP. 
died  on  June  6,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising careers  among  Sewanee  alum- 
ni ended  abruptly.  Dr.  Taylor,  51,  was 
professor  of  English  at  Tulane  where 
he  became  a  graduate  assistant  in  1930. 
Between  then  and  1950,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  he 
served  in  World  War  II  in  counter  in- 
telligence and  pursued  his  graduate 
studies. 

By  the  time  of  his  death,  Taylor's 
research  and  writing  had  become  a 
formidable  array.  Although  he  ack- 
nowledged deep  indebtedness  to  his  Se- 
wanee professors  Martin  and  Knicker- 
bocker, it  was  to  a  course  in  Milton 
under  Tudor  Seymour  Long  that  he 
traced  his  most  consuming  literary  in- 
terest. Of  twenty  articles  in  print  or 
manuscript  in  the  past  decade,  nine 
were  on  facets  of  John  Milton.  Others 
dealt  with  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Swift, 
and  Defoe. 
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Dick  Taylor,  '32 

Taylor's  marriage  to  Dr.  Aline  Mc- 
Kenzie,  a  pre-Elizabethan  scholar  on 
the  Sophie  Newcomb  faculty,  was  h 
stimulation  to  both,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  she  outranked  him  for  a 
time.  By  students  at  Tulane  Taylor 
was  regarded  with  delight  and  awe  for 
his  wit,  vitality,  and  comprehension  of 
his  subjects.  His  scholarly  attain- 
ments are  too  numerous  to  list  but  they 
included  fellowships  from  General 
Education  Board,  Ford,  and  Carnegie. 
He  was  president  of  the  Renaissance 
Conference  of  the  Modern  Languages 
Association.  The  sprightly  letters  in 
his  alumni  archives  folder  make  con- 
stant humorous  references  to  his  col- 
orful undergraduate  career  at  Sewa- 
nee, where  he  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
ODK,  Blue  Key,  Head  Proctor,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  as 
well  as  salutatorian  of  his  class.  He 
credited  Dean  George  M.  Baker  with 
saving  him  from  expulsion  on  the  sev- 
eral occasions  when,  according  to  Tay- 
lor, he  eminently  deserved  it. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one 
of  three  alumni  who  never  failed  to 
send  a  gift  to  the  University  every 
month. 

1933 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Monroe  Hobart. 
KA,  is  the  new  rector  of  St.  James" 
Church  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  He  and 
his  wife  have  three  daughters. 

Henry  Finch  Holland,  ATO,  died  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  on  July  18.  He 
left  his  private  law  practice  in  1954  to 
become  assistant  secretary  of  state  un- 
der the  late  John  Foster  Dulles.  In 
1956  he  resigned  to  become  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  law  firm  of  Robert  arid 
Holland,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Ann  Elizabeth  Adams  Holland,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Kellermann,  KS, 
is  director  of  the  Charlotte,  North  Ca- 
rolina, Council  on  Alcoholism.  He  was 
recently  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
seminar  for  ministers  at  the  Moccasin 
Bend  Psychiatric  Hospital  in  Chatta- 
nooga. 
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Rhett  Ball,  '34 

1934 

Rhett  Ball,  ATO,  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Heritage  Furniture  Company  and  Mor- 
ganton  Furniture  Company. 

Dudley  Clark  Fort's  wife,  Pearl,  is 
the  author  of  a  new  comprehensive  and 
beautifully  illustrated  book  A  Com- 
plete Guide  to  Floioer  Arrangement 
published  by  Viking. 
1936 

Lt.  Col.  William  M.  Green,  Jr.,  is 
senior  Chaplain  for  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards  AFE, 
California.  He  has  been  in  the  Air 
Force  since  1942,  when  he  was  assigned 
to   the   China-Burma-India   theater. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  Hamilton 
MacConnell,   Jr.,    have    a    son,    Sean 
Michael  Stuart,  baptized  on  May  4. 
1937 

Congressman  Richard  Bolling,  PDT, 
addressed  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  May.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  is  his  seventh  term  representing 
the  5th  district  in  Missouri.  In  May 
he  was  Commencement  speaker  at  Se- 
wanee  Military  Academy  and  an 
alumnus  initiate  of  the  Sewanee  chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

A.  T.  Graydon,  SN,  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  was  installed  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  Association  at  the 
group's  68th  session. 

Albert  W.  Stockell,  II,  PDT,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  as  com- 
pliance officer  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Management  Reports.  He  is  stationed 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  will  cover 
the  states  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi. 

1938 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Pearson,  KS,  has  been 
installed    president    of    the    Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Dental  Society. 
1939 

Samuel  Boykin,  SAE,  has  been 
named  southern  manager  of  advertis- 
ing sales  for  Reader's  Digest. 


Lt.  Col.  Gilbert  G.  Edson,  ATO,  i.5 
the  new  headmaster  of  Columbia  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, have  three  children,  Elizabeth 
Joy,  Gilbert  and  Ann  Rutledge. 

The  Rev.  Francis  C.  Lightbourn  has 
become  librarian  of  the  Seabury-West- 
ern  Theological  Seminary  and  an  in- 
structor in  New  Testament  Greek.  He 
continues  as  literary  editor  of  The 
Livmg  Church  at  present. 
1940 

H.  W.  Brawley  has  resigned  as  de- 
puty postmaster  general  to  become  as- 
sistant to  the  Democratic  National 
Chairman.  He  made  the  dedicatory 
speech  in  May  when  the  new  multi- 
million  dollar  post  office  was  dedicated 
at  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Kirchhoffer,  SAE, 
and  his  wife,  Pat,  write  from  St.  Tim- 
othy's Church  in  Aiea,  Hawaii,  that, 
they  are  very  busy  with  meetings  and 
mission  work.  One  project  is  Waimano 
Home,  a  home  for  retarded  "children  " 
whose  average  age  is  about  30.  Pat  is 
taking  a  course  for  occupational  thera- 
py volunteers.  They  are  always  happy 
to  see  friends  from  the  mainland. 
1941 

Robert  H.  Woodrow,  Jr.,  SN,  senior 
vice-president  and  trust  officer  of  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  is  head 
of  the   bank's  trust  department. 
1942 

The  Rev.  Frank  Newcomb  Butlei;, 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Jack- 
son, Tennessee,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  Southwestern  at  Memphis.  He 
delivered  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
for  the  graduates. 

E.  N.  (Nick)  Ziegler  has  officially 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  South 
Carolina  senate  seat  of  W.  Clyde 
Graham.  Zeigler  has  been  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  law  firm,  McEachin,  Townsend 
and  Zeigler,  in  Florence,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

1943 

The  Rev.  J.  Daniel  Gilliam  is  as- 
sistant rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Laura  Dick,  have  three 
children:  Jimmie,  age  12;  Richard,  age 
11,  and  Cathy  Lou,  age  6. 

Berkeley  Grimball,  ATO,  headmaster 
of  Gaud  School  for  Boys,  has  been 
chosen  to  attend  an  administrative 
seminar  of  independent  school  princi- 
pals at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  over  600  independent  schools  in 
this  country  and  Canada. 

John  Townsend  (Jack)  Wetzel,  PDT, 
died  of  cancer  June  1  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  after 
a  lingering  illness.  He  had  been  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  business 
since  his  release  from  the  Navy  in  1946. 
He  was  vice-president  of  both  Central 
Motor  and  Arkamo  Parts,  Inc.  He  was 
an  outstanding  amateur  golfer  and  a 
member  of  the  Horton  Smith  golf  team. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margery 
Mack  Wetzel,  and  two  sons,  Howard 
Wallace  and  John  Cooper. 


Jack  Wetzel,  '41 


David  Williams,  '44 

1944 

The  Rev.  David  J.  Williams,  KS,  is 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  of 
Long  Island.  Prior  to  his  election  he 
was  at  Christ  Church,  Garden  City, 
from  its  mission  status  in  1952  until 
last  March  when  the  parish  had  a 
membership  of  over  500. 
1945 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Highley  Morris, 
Jr.,  of  All  Saints',  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  was  elected  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  West  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  Albert  Sullivan,  SAE,  was 
recently  promoted  to  associate  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School.  In  addition 
to  his  teaching,  he  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Continuation  Medical 
Education  and  organizes  and  co-ordi- 
nates all  of  the  post-graduate  medical 
courses  offered  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Richard  Whiteside  is 
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manager  of  The  Episcopal  Book  Store, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
1946 

Homer  Hopkins,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Delta  Forgy,  have  a  daughter,  Pennie, 
born  February  17.  The  Hopkinses  live 
in  Donelson,  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Prior,  KA,  is  in 
Liberia  for  the  third  time.  His  address 
is  c/o  Bishop's  House,  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria, West  Africa. 

1947 

Snowden  Boyle,  Jr.,  SAE,  vice- 
president  of  Boyle  Investment  Com- 
pany of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was 
chairman  of  the  Spring  Parade  of 
Homes.  The  Boyle  Company  has  been 
interested  in  home  building  and  real 
estate  for  decades. 

John  S.  Pitts,  DTD,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table. 
This  is  the  second  year  in  which  he 
has  qualified  for  this  insurance  com- 
pany honor.  He  is  manager  of  the 
State  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
1948 

James  Beavers  is  resident  forester  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Ames 
Plantation  near  Wartburg,  Tennessee. 

Mac  Sawyer  Hammond,  SAE,  receiv- 
ed his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  June. 
1949 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Henry,  PGD,  is 
rector  of  St.  James'  Church  in  Eufau- 
la,  Alabama.  His  new  address  is  305 
N.  Eufaula  Street. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  John  Lockhart  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Dallas  to  continue  his 
studies  at  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology in  Sewanee.  He  will  finish  the 
courses  this  year. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Martin  is  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Kermit,  and  St. 
Matthias'  Church,  Andrews,  in  north- 
west Texas.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
have  four  children;  Charles  and  Ann, 
age  eight;  Jack,  age  seven;  and  Mary, 
age  four. 

Clifton  Morgan  and  his  wife,  Eve- 
lyn, have  adopted  a  daughter,  Virginia 
Anne,  born  July  20. 
1950 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Bedell,  PDT,  is 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Pana- 
ma City,  Florida.  He  is  married  to 
Bettie  Clifton  Moor  of  Tallahassee  and 
they  have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Dobbins,  SAE, 
is  rector  at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany 
in  Bellaire,  Texas.  A  new  three- 
building  unit  is  under  construction 
there  consisting  of  a  parish  house, 
mechanical  building  and  small  office 
structure.  He  serves  as  clerical  trus- 
tee of  the  University  from  the  diocese 
of  Texas. 

Capt.  Charles  P.  Garrison,  KA,  re- 
cently completed  the  U.  S.  Army  Re- 
serve associate  command  and  general 
staff  course  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  He  is  regularly  assigned 
to  the  3388th  U.  S.  Army  Reserve 
School  in  Tampa. 

The  Rev.  D.  Williams  McClurken  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Radio  and 
Television   Division    of   the   Protestant 


Episcopal  Church.  His  offices  will  be 
in  the  new  Episcopal  Church  Centev 
in  New  York  City.  He  is  married  to 
Betty  Davis  Austin  and  they  have 
three  children. 

The  Rev.  George  Reynolds,  Jr.,  ATO. 
was  married  on  June  9  to  Barbara 
Jane  Clark  of  Fayetteville,  New  York 
He  is  vicar  of  St.  Christopher's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Warrendale,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  William  S.  Stoney,  Jr.,  SAE, 
has  begun  a  year's  residency  as  regis- 
trar, or  chief  resident  surgeon,  at  the 
General  Infirmary,  Leeds,  England.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stoney  and  their  three  chil- 
dren sailed  in  June  for  the  assign- 
ment. They  have  rented  a  house  in 
Leeds  where  the  children  will  go  to  a 
neighborhood  school. 

Dr.  James  H.  Vaughan,  ATO,  is  a 
member  of  the  sociology  department  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  earned 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  his  doctorate  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Ronald  Voss,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Pa- 
tricia Ann,  have  a  new  son,  born  July 
17,  John  Haran. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Shields  Walker,  PGD, 
is  the  new  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  have  two  sons, 
Stephen  Saunders,  five,  and  John  Wol- 
cott,  three.  They  will  live  at  1060 
Dearing,  in  a  new  rectory  just  bought 
by  the  congregation. 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Worrell,  DTD,  was 
instituted  as  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  has 
served  there  as  curate -headmaster 
since  1953. 

1951 

Roy  Huston  Babcock,  KA,  was  mar- 
ried in  June  1961  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  to  Suzie  Philion  of  Brazil. 
Huston  met  Suzie  on  a  cruise  to  South 
America  as  the  ship's  doctor.  He  is 
now  a  neurosurgeon  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Joe  Donaldson  of  Decherd,  Tennes- 
see, was  named  "Outstanding  Jaycee 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Franklin  County 
Jaycees.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ARO 
staff  at  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  in  Tullahoma. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Laflin  Linley  has 
been  selected  as  an  Urban  Fellow  to 
study  and  do  research  at  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  of  Rutgers  University. 
He  is  a  commissioner  of  the  Long 
Branch,  New  York,  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority.  He  will  study 
a  variety  of  urban  problems  with  em- 
phasis on  the  role  the  church  can  play 
in  alleviating  them. 

The  Rev.  Conrad  William  Myrick 
received  last  November  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Philippines.  He  was  the 
first  appointed  missionary  to  receive  a 
graduate  degree  there. 

Dr.  Cyrus  F.  Smythe,  Jr.,  ATO,  is 
now  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  teaching  labor 
economics,  doing  "a  bit  of  research  and 
a  bit  of  writing"  for  various  journals. 
He  received  his  MA.  and  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Washington  in  the 
field  of  economics.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters. 


The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Judson 
Snell  have  a  second  daughter,  Janice. 

1952 

R.  Andrew  Duncan,  KA,  announces 
the  birth  of  a  son,  R.  Andrew  Duncan, 
Jr.,   born  January  19,   1962. 

John  Walker  Gibson,  PDT,  has  been 
named  to  a  newly  created  merchan- 
dising post  with  Breeko  Industries, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 


John  B.  Carr,  '22,  George  T.  Gambrill, 
III,  '47  and  B.  Ivey  Jackson,  '52  have 
their  offices  in  the  new  Office  Park. 


B.  Ivey  Jackson  is  president  of  his 
family  corporation,  Jackson  Insurance 
Agency,  which  is  the  owner  of  Birm- 
ingham's Office  Park.  This  unique 
plan  was  initiated  by  Ivey's  father, 
Ervin  Jackson,  in  the  early  fifties.  The 
tenth  building  to  be  built  by  this  plan 
will  go  up  in  the  near  future.  The 
item  that  makes  this  area  unique  is 
that  it  is  zoned  "Office  Park"  rather 
than  commercial  or  industrial  and  no 
stores,  warehouses,  etc.,  are  allowed  in 
this  development.  Building  restrictions 
are  such  that  a  park-like  atmosphere 
is  maintained  with  plenty  of  parking 
space. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Rohane 
announce  the  birth  of  their  third  son 
and  third  child,  Timothy  William,  on 
June  29. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lee  Saul  is  priest- 
in-charge  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Crystal  Springs,  and  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Hazlehurst,  Mississippi. 

Jerome  Stallings,  PGD,  of  Atlanta 
wrote  Irony  and  Pity,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  June  15  Georgia  Review. 

The  Venerable  Jonas  E.  White  was 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca as  the  clerical  delegate  to  The  Ang- 
lican Congress  meeting  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1963.  He  was  also  appointed 
as  archdeacon  of  the  North  Coast  of 
Honduras.  He  is  the  first  archdeacon 
in  their  history. 

1953 

The  Rev.  Miller  Francis  Armstrong 
and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  a  new 
daughter,  Mary  Martha,  born  April  6 
in  New  Orleans. 


August  1962 
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The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Dwight 
F.  Boynton  announce  the  adoption  of 
their  first  son,  Kenneth  John,  born 
March  28. 

Buford  Dickerson,  II,  PDT,  and  his 
wife  have  twin  daughters,  Craig  and 
Crandall.  The  babies  were  christened 
at  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  July  22.  The 
Dickersons  now  reside  on  Sedberry 
Road. 

James  A.  Elam,  III,  SAE,  of  the  De- 
velopment Laboratories,  IBM  Data 
Systems  Division,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  has  been  promoted  to  staff  engi- 
neer, planning  systems  development. 
He  joined  IBM  in  August,  1958. 

Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  PDT,  was 
married  June  30  to  Anne  Jewett  Mar- 
bury  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  After 
September  1  the  couple  will  be  at  home 
in  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  where  he  will 
teach  at  Colorado  State  College. 
1954 

H.  Pendleton  Bresee,  SN,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Peace  Corps  for  a 
year,  the  last  six  months  on  the  staff  of 
the  Training  Corps  in  Puerto  Rico.  He 
is  now  with  the  Western  Region  For- 
estry Department  of  Nigeria. 

Byron  Edward  Crowley,  KA,  and  his 
wife,  Shirley,  adopted  a  daughter  last 
September,  and  named  her  Sarah 
Katherine.  She  is  now  18  months  old. 
He  is  Sales  Manager  for  McKesson 
Products  for  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles  Marion  Griffith,  Jr.,  SN,  is 
assistant  station  manager  of  the  Civil 
Air  Transport,  Hongkong  Office.  His 
address  is  No.  8  East  Wing  Arcade, 
Peninsula  Hotel,  Kowloon,  Hongkong. 

John  Cummings  Hodgkins,  SN,  was 
married  on  the  26th  of  May  to  Nancy 
Elizabeth  lOexle  of  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Capt.  William  M.  Hood,  ATO,  is  in 
Leesburg,  Florida,  for  duty  with  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  unit.  He  is  a 
supply  officer.  He  and  his  wife,  Kath- 
leen M.  Whitehouse,  have  a  daughter, 
Susan. 

Leonard  Norman    Wood,    BTP,    and 
his    wife,    Margaret,   have   a   daughter, 
Catherine  Marshall,  born  April  18. 
1955 

Dr.  Ben  Bryan  Cabell,  KS,  is  a  flight 
surgeon  in  the  Navy,  stationed  at  Ei 
Centro,  California.  He  is  married  to 
Elia  Elly.  They  have  one  child,  Laura. 
Mailing  address:  Lt.  Ben  B.  Cabell, 
USNR,  (MC)  NALF,  El  Centro,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Arthlv. 
Dimmick  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Richard  L.  West,  KA,  received  his 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
New  York,  in  June. 

1956 

The  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bush  is  the  new 
vicar  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  A  rectory  and  church  are 
being  built  for  the  new  mission. 

Edward  Herbert  Carter,  Jr.,  PGD, 
was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
He  did  his  doctoral  dissertation  on 
"Separation  of  Hydrogen  Isotopes  by 
Gas    Chromatography."     He   has   been 


a  graduate  assistant  for  two  years  and 
a  teaching  assistant  for  one  year  in 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  U-T. 
He  is  married  to  Elaine  Estelle  Car- 
penter. They  have  one  child,  Edward 
Herbert,  III. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Cof- 
fey announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Constance  Elizabeth,  born  June  20. 

Edgar  T.  McHenry,  Jr.,  PDT,  re- 
ceived his  master  of  arts  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  June. 

Edwin  A.  Pound,  KA,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  officers'  staff  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Columbus,  Georgia. 

The  Rev.  William  Lee  Smith  is  the 
new  rector  of  St.  Ann's  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Lt.  L.  Sam  Waymouth,  SN,  is  in 
Viet- Nam  for  an  18- month  tour  of  for- 
eign duty  as  a  pilot  in  the  USAF.  His 
address  is  58709-A,  APO  143,  San 
Francisco,    California. 

The  Rev.  J.  Willard  Yoder,  Ph.D., 
has  been  listed  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
Who's  Who  in  the  East  and  will  be 
listed  in  the  Behavioral  Scientists  vol- 
ume of  American  Men  of  Science. 
1957 

David  Patrick  Anderson  is  now  press 
consultant  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  He  re- 
cently spent  three  nights  touring  the 
slums  of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and 
Harlem  with  youth  workers  from  the 
New  York  City  Youth  Board. 

Richard  Stephens  Bartholow,  SAE, 
was  married  to  Virginia  Ann  Ford  May 
4  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  is  a  senior  stu- 
dent at  North  Texas  State  University. 

Dick  Hughes,  ATO,  received  his  M.A. 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  June,  1961,  and 
married  Beth  Farris  of  Montgomery. 
He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  with 
the  USAF  in  Berlin  in  August  of  196.1. 
and  is  due  to  be  released  this  August, 
when  he  plans  to  join  the  English  fac- 
ulty of  Furman  University  in  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina. 

John  Arthur  Lawrence,  KA,  has 
been  named  assistant  cashier  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  He  is  manager  of  the 
IBM  Department,  and  has  been  with 
the  bank  since  1959. 

George  Smith  McCowen,  Jr.,  DTD, 
was  married  on  June  23  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Gail  Elizabeth  Boden. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Morrow,  SN,  is  the 
new  vicar  of  St.  George's  Parish  in 
Helmetta  near  New  Brunswick.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  serve  as  chaplain  for 
the  New  Jersey  Home  for  Boys  at 
Jamesburg. 

The  Rev.  William  Robert  Senter,  III, 
DTD,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
on  April  30  at  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Paris  Eugene  Smith,  PGD,  received 
a  post-graduate  degree  in  foreign  trade 
from  the  American  Institute  for  For- 
eign Trade,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  May. 
He  will  begin  work  in  September  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  in 
New  York  City.  During  five  weeks 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  and  Air 
National   Guard   in  June-July  he  vis- 


ited Germany,  England,  France,  New- 
foundland, Azores,  Bermuda  and  Spain. 
In  July  and  August  he  served  as  co- 
ordinator for  the  Trade  Information 
Staff  at  the  Chicago  International  Trade 
Fair. 

Ralph  T.  Troy,  KS,  and  his  wife  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  son,  Ralph  Tal- 
bot, Jr. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Whitehead,  SAE, 
married  Eleanor  Kessler  of  Pensacola 
in  December,  1960.  They  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Kennedy  Whitehead,  born 
February  7,  1962.  He  is  priest-in- 
charge  of  St.  Alban's  Church  in  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

1958 

Hart  W.  Applegate,  ATO,  was  mar- 
ried to  Gail  Doris  Goins  of  Memphis  on 
April  19  in  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee.  He 
is  now  a  service  forester  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Division  of  Forestry  in  Knox- 
ville. 

David  Hal  Evett,  KS,  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  Harvard  in  June. 

Francis  M.  Rembert,  KS,  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis. 
He  will  serve  his  internship  year  at 
St.  Louis  City  Hospital  in  internal 
medicine. 

Dudley  Reynolds,  KA,  died  unex- 
pectedly April  25  at  his  home  in  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia,  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  an  employee  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents 
and  a  brother. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  Magazine 
ran  a  feature  article  on  Tupper  Saussy, 
KA,  on  June  24,  entitled  "The  Many- 
Fingered  Mister  Saussy."  Tupper  Saus- 
sy is  a  member  of  the  advertising  world 
in  Nashville  and  a  composer-musician- 
artist  in  his  spare  time.  He  is  married 
to  Lola  Haun.  They  have  a  two-year- 
old  son,  Haun  Saussy. 

The  Rev.  Colton  Mumford  Smith,  III, 
BTP,  is  the  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Mediator,  McComb,  and  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Mag- 
nolia, and  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  William 
Todd,  III,  have  a  second  daughter,  Ju- 
dith Allison. 

The  Rev.  Claudius  I.  Vermilye,  Jr.,  is 
rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Tifton, 
Georgia.  He  has  previously  worked 
four  years  at  the  Alto,  Tennessee,  mis- 
sion. 

1959 

James  M.  Avent,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Avent 
have  a  second  son,  Keith  Nelson,  born 
in  Memphis  on  April  23. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Herlong 
have  a  second  daughter,  Sharon. 

Stewart  Odend'hal,  PDT,  and  hij 
wife,  Gail,  have  a  son,  Philip  Sherlock, 
born  April  25. 

The  Rev.  C.  Brinkley  Morton  is  the 
new   rector  of  Grace-St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal  Church   in   Memphis,   Tennessee. 
He  and  his  wife  have  two  children. 
1960 

Patrick  Poindexter  Carey  was  mar- 
ried to  Arvelle  Williams  Bizzell.  They 
are  at  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Richard  Vick  Crowley,  KA,  was 
married  last  September  to  Inez  Hare. 
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He  is  in  his  second  year  at  Emory 
Medical  School. 

First  Lt.  Ronald  Leonard  Giampie- 
tro,  PGD,  is  being  reassigned  to  Lang- 
ley  AFB,  Virginia. 

Lt.  Robert  Clark  Hansell,  USAF, 
PDT,  and  Mrs.  Hansell  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Rebecca  Hansell,  born  Feb- 
ruary 21  in  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  Edward  O'Neal,  Jr.,  SAE,  was 
married  on  January  20  to  Patricia  Tay- 
lor Houston  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  employed  by  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Char- 
lotte. 

James  J.  Slade,  III,  PDT,  has  re- 
corded a  disk  of  Mexican  folk  songs 
which  will  be  distributed  by  UNICEF. 
He  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  now  and 
hopes  to  be  assigned  to  Colombia.  Last 
year  he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Co- 
lumbia University  studying  Spanish 
literature  under  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship. 


mm. 


Tony  Veal,  '60 

William  Anthony  Veal,  PGD,  has 
received  his  pilot's  wings  at  Webb  Air 
Force  Base  in  Texas.  First  lieutenant 
Veal  checked  out  on  T-33  jets  and  T- 
37s.  His  home  address  is  399  Fourth 
Street,  Jacksonville  Beach. 

M.  Scott  Wilcox,  KS,  joined  the 
Westfield  Mutual  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc.  and  thus  started  a  third  genera- 
tion of  service.  His  grandfather  es- 
tablished the  firm  in  1923  and  his  fa- 
ther joined  it  in  1937. 

1961 

Hiram  Sanborn  Chamberlain,  IV, 
married  Julie  Beth  Carson  on  June  18 
in  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church,  Cayce, 
South  Carolina.  The  couple  is  at  home 
at  1628  C  Avenue  in  West  Columbia. 

The  Rev.  Foster  Luther  Chambers  is 
the  new  curate  of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  He 
and   his   wife,   Rachel   Cray,   have   two 


children:  Michael,  age  12,  and  Patricia 
Ann,  age  8. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Earl  Cosby 
have  a  son,  Christopher  Paul,  born 
September  24,  1961.  He  is  vicar  of  mis- 
sions in  Trussville  and  Huffman,  Ala- 
bama. 

C.  Gilford  Green,  III,  is  the  new 
vice-president  of  the  Bishop  Kemper 
Missionary  Society  at  Nashotah  House 
in  Nashotah,  Wisconsin. 

William  Evans  Hannum,  II,  ATG, 
married  Susan  H.  White  in  Rome,  New 
York,  on  June  9.  He  is  working  for 
a  master's  degree  in  English  at  the 
Unversity  of  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Heath,  Jr., 
was  ordained  priest  on  March  10  at 
Trinity  Church,  Atmore,  Alabama, 
where  he  is  now  rector.  He  continues 
as  vicar  of  St.  Anna's  in  Atmore  and 
of  St.  John's,  Monroeville. 

Richard  G.  Holloway,  SAE,  is  en- 
tering his  second  year  at  Emory  Law 
School.  He  married  Carol  Jones  of 
Atlanta  November  4,  1961. 

Capt.  Robert  Patrick  Nesbit,  ATO, 
was  married  in  February  to  Myrna  Jo 
Charles.  Capt.  Nesbit  is  an  instructor 
at  Frederick  Military  Academy  in 
Portsmouth  and  the  wedding  ceremony 
took  place  in  Williams  Chapel  on  the 
campus. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Noe  was  or- 
dained in  the  partially  constructed  St. 
Peter's-by-the-Sea  Church  in  Swans- 
boro,  North  Carolina  in  March.  He  is 
vicar  there. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee  Nutt  has  taken  over 
the  position  of  vicar  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Enterprise, 
Alabama,  and  also  St.  Michael's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ozark.  He  is  married 
to  Marcia  Edwards  and  they  have  two 
children. 

Randolph  Parker,  KA,  has  been 
awarded  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study  leading  to  college 
teaching.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant  in 
the  intelligence  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force. 

Joel  Wilson  Pugh,  II,  SN,  writes 
that  he  has  had  a  delightful  two  weeks 
in  Greece.  He  will  be  the  acting  chap- 
lain at  University  College,  Oxford,  this 
year. 

Robert  N.  Rust,  III,  PDT,  is  leaving 
the  Admissions  Office  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  go  to  Vanderbilt  Law  School. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Thomas  Saffran 
was  ordained  on  April  19  at  Trinity 
Church,   Apalachicola,   Florida. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Spencer  Shadden, 
Jr.,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
May  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee.  He  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Ann,  have  three  children., 
Harry  Spencer,  III,  Lisa  and  Judy. 

George  Francis  Warner  is  studying 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  another 
year  of  study  before  he  will  be  or- 
dained into  the  Episcopal  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Jack  Lee  Watson  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  on  April  17 
in  St.  Mark's,  Chattahoochee,  Florida. 

Thomas  H.  White  and  his  wife,  Pat- 
sy, announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Har- 
rington Hooper  White,  on  March  12. 


1962 

The  Rev.  Franklin  Cole  Ferguson  is 
deacon-in-training  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chattanooga.  He  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Ewell,  reside  in  the 
Pinewood  Apartments  in  Brainerd. 

Arthur  G.  Fort,  II,  married  Mary 
Shackleford  Brown  at  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Nashville  April  28. 

Thomas  Gailor  Garner,  Jr.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  Episcopal  diaconate  at  St. 
Ann's  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 
He  will  begin  his  ministry  in  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee. 

Joseph  Bernard  Haynes,  KS,  received 
an  Elihu  Root-Samuel  J.  Tilden  Schol- 
arship, valued  at  $8,340  for  three  years 
of  study  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Law.  He  will  begin  his  law 
studies  in  September. 

Yerger  Johnstone,  PDT,  has  received 
a  graduation  tuition  scholarship  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year. 

The  Rev.  Judson  Townes  Mayfield, 
Jr.,  was  ordained  in  St.  John's  Cathe- 
dral in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  June 
23. 

The  Rev.  Julian  McPhillips  is  cu- 
rate of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  was  or- 
dained as  deacon  in  June  in  Cullman, 
Alabama.  Before  studying  for  the 
ministry,  he  was  president  of  the  King 
Phar  Company  at  Cullman.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Eleanor  Dixon  of  New  Orleans. 
They  have  five  children.  He  and  his 
family  will  live  in  the  church  rectory 
at  1329  South  McDonough  Street. 

Thomas  Engelhard  Myers,  Jr.,  KA, 
has  been  awarded  the  J.  Spencer  Love 
Fellowship  for  study  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration..  He  will  enter  the 
tchool  in  September. 

Peter  J.  Sehlinger,  Jr.,  KS,  has  been 
awarded  a  $3,300  National  Defense  fel- 
lowship for  graduate  study.  He  wiJl 
go  to  Tulane  University  in  September 
and  specialize  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. 

John  Frederick  Vaughan,  III,  has 
been  granted  a  graduate  assistantship 
at  Kansas  State  University. 

J.  Fred  Wunderlich,  PDT,  will  re- 
place William  T.  Williams  as  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  Sewanee  Military 
Academy. 

1963 
Charles  Austin  Lacy,  III,  BTP,  was 
married  April  14  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Dykes  in  Abilene,  Texas.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Hardin-Simmons  University 
and  is  employed  by  Abilene  Printing 
and  Stationery. 

1964 
J.  King  Young,  ATO,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  1962-63  Junior  Year  in 
France,  a  year's  foreign  study  program 
administered  by  Sweet  Briar  College. 
He  will  major  in  French.  He  will  live 
in  Tours  for  six  weeks  with  the  other 
students,  then  in  Paris  for  the  winter 
term  of  the  University.  Both  in  Tours 
and  in  Paris,  he  will  live  with  French 
families. 
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The  Case  Of  The 
Missing  Pinnacle 

CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   FIFTEEN 

Bishop  Quintard.  I  went  right  to 
work  on  the  pinnacle  hunt.  Nobody 
here  ever  saw  it  or  even  heard  of  it. 
Not  even  the  V.C. — -and  you  know 
what  he  doesn't  know  is  hardly 
knowable.  I'd  be  willing  to  swear 
that  said  pinnacle  fragment  was  not 
enshrined  in  old  St.  Augustine's 
Chapel  in  my  day  (which  dates 
from  1901).  Miss  Sarah  [Mrs. 
0.  N.  Torian,  late  University  archiv- 
ist] says  the  same.  .  .  .  Surely  if 
Bishop  Quintard  ever  got  here  with 
it,  so  symbolic  a  tie  with  Canter- 
bury would  have  been  treasured  and 
guarded  and  jealously  preserved."2 

What  could  have  happened  to  the 
missing  pinnacle?  One  week  later, 
a  second  letter  from  Bishop  Mitchell 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  puzzled 
Chaplain. 

"EUREKA!  !  We  think  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — from  the  V.  C. 
on  down.  ...  It  has  been  right  here 
all  along.  It  will  add  to  the  sus- 
pense if  I  tell  you  the  story  back- 
wards. Miss  Sarah  has  had  it  in 
her  cage  practically  ever  since  she 
opened  up  her  archive  business. 
Up  to  now  she  has  referred  to  it  as 
her  'monkey'  (for  the  face  has  a 
definitely  simian  cast).  But  now 
she  is  calling  it  her  'baby'. 

"When  the  basement  stacks  were 
set  up  and  Miss  Sarah's  cage  es- 
tablished, all  the  books  throwing 
around  in  Breslin  Tower  were 
brought  down  and  put  in  the  stacks. 
That  left,  under  the  stairs  and  else- 
where in  the  Tower,  a  nondescript 
collection  of  boxes  containing  all 
sorts  of  things  other  than  books.  .  .  . 
When  the  removal  of  the  books  to 
the  stacks  revealed  all  this  array 
of  this  and  that,  Miss  Sarah  took 
over  the  clutter  for  what  she  might 
find  in  it  of  historical  value  or  inter- 
est to  the  University.    Among  them 


was  this  curious  old  stone  which  she 
dubbed  the  'monkey';  no  marking 
or  record  to  show  what  it  was  or 
where  it  came  from.  And  there  it 
stayed,  laid  on  its  side  in  a  box  in 
Miss  Sarah's  cage. 


"Letter  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Bland 
Mitchell  to  the  Rev.  David  B.  Collins, 
October  5,  i960. 


"Having  made  the  fruitless  search 
of  records  and  memories,  reported 
to  you  in  my  recent  letter,  ...  we 
wrote  the  matter  off  as  an  unsolved 
mystery.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  three  or  four  nights  later,  it 
came  to  Miss  Sarah  in  a  blinding 
flash  that  perhaps  her  'monkey'  was 
the  missing  pinnacle.  She  dug  it  out 
of  its  box  next  morning  (it  is  un- 
deniably very  old)  and  was  showing- 
it  around,  when  Pete  Ware  [newly 
installed  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity] came  along.  Said  Pete,  '0,  I 
remember  that  as  a  boy;  it  used  to 
be  in  the  Benedicts'  house.'  He 
wrote  to  his  boyhood  playmate, 
Cooper  Benedict,  and  asked  him 
whether  the  family  had  brought 
that  stone  object  with  them  when 
they  came  to  Sewanee.  Cooper's 
reply  was,  'No,  it  was  in  the  house 
when  we  moved  in  and  we  just  left 
it  there.' 

"By  now  you  have  leaped  to  the 
conclusion;  so  I'll  start  at  the  be- 
ginning end.  The  house  the  Bene- 
dicts lived  in  was,  of  course,  Fulford 
Hall,  Bishop  Quintard's  old  home. 
So  let's  surmise  on  this  wise:  Bish- 
op Quintard  brought  the  'pinnacle' 
back  from  Canterbury  and  put  it 
in  his  house  somewhere.  He  mani- 
festly never  carried  out  his  plan  to 
put  a  brass  marker  on  it  and  put  it 


in  St.  Augustine's  Chapel.  When 
he  died,  the  house  passed  to  his  only 
daughter,  Clara  Quintard,  who  had 
married  Dr.  B.  Lawton  Wiggins, 
who  was  Vice-Chancellor  from  1893 
until  his  death  in  1909.  Upon  his 
death,  the  Wiggins  family  moved 
away  from  Sewanee,  and,  according 
to  Miss  Sarah,  left  many  things  in 
the  house.  Dr.  Benedict  came  as 
Dean  of  the  Theological  School  in 
the  fall  of  1909.  The  Benedicts 
were  a  large  family  and  Fulford 
Hall  was  a  large  empty  house.  .  .  . 
The  Benedicts  moved  into  Fulford; 
and  there  they  lived  until  he  re- 
signed and  moved  away  in  1922.  .  .  . 
Now,  presumably,  when  the  Bene- 
dicts left  and  Fulford  was  being 
squared  away  as  a  dormitory,  in  the 
clean-out  of  the  place,  this  funny- 
looking  old  stone  was  sent  over  to 
the  Library  and  stuck  away  under 
the  stairs  in  the  Tower — there  to 
remain  until  Miss  Sarah  took  it 
over  and  housed  it  in  her  archives. 
Your  inquiry  brought  to  her  the 
realization  that  it  was  the  missing 
'carved  pinnacle'. 

"Plausible  enough,  Mr.  Holmes, 
is  it  not?  We  here,  at  least,  are  con- 
vinced. It  is  a  dull  grey  stone, 
standing  about  20  inches  high, 
eroded  by  time  or  wind  or  circum- 
stances; but  definitely  bearing  evi- 
dence of  having  been  carved — and 
with  the  head  protruding  and  the 
face  quite  plain.  Sort  of  the  por- 
truding  stance  of  a  gargoyle;  but 
it  is  not  a  gargoyle;  definitely  the 
decorated  or  ornamental  end  or 
conclusion  of  some  architectural  fea- 
ture, which,  for  a  lack  of  a  more  apt 
description,  we  may  call  a  'pinnacle1 
(although  not  a  straight-up-and- 
down  thing  that  we  conceive  a  pin- 
nacle to  be  today)."3 

The  Chaplain  jumped  for  joy, 
appropriately  exclaimed  "Eureka" 
several  times,  and  felt  the  mystery 
was  solved.  He  had  not  counted  on 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  skep- 
tics.     For    one    thing,    the    unusual 


°Letter  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Bland 
Mitchell  to  the  Rev.  David  B.  Collins, 
October    12,   i960. 
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shape  of  the  stone,  it  was  objected, 
prevented  its  being  described  as  a 
pinnacle.  For  another  thing,  not 
one  word  had  been  discovered  in 
Bishop  Quintard's  diaries  that  re- 
ferred to  it. 

Even  Bishop  Mitchell  and  Miss 
Sarah,  the  most  formidable  and 
active  of  detectives,  began  to  have 
second  thoughts.  "It  seems  remark- 
able," wrote  the  Bishop,  "that  he 
would  make  no  entry  of  it  when  he 
evidently  was  so  anxious  to  be  given 
that  stone.  She  [Miss  Sarah]  des- 
perately wants  a  clue  to  something 
written  in  his  own  hand."4 

The  Chaplain,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, began  to  work  on  the  part  of 
the  case  dealing  with  the  stone  itself. 
Photographs  of  the  stone  were  sent 
to  England,  and  these  photographs, 
with  the  correspondence,  were  given 
to  several  experts  for  their  opinions. 

Mrs.  C.  Kenneth  Sansbury,  grac- 
ious wife  of  the  then  Warden,  now 
Bishop  of  Singapore  and  Malaya, 
had  a  great  deal  of  expert  knowledge 
of  the  old  Abbey  and  its  architectu- 
ral features.  "There  is  no  possi- 
bility," she  wrote,  "of  this  stone 
having  been  carved  before  the  Nor- 
man Period  (uth-i2th  centuries) 
because  heads  were  not  used  as 
decorative  features  in  Saxon  work. 
In  Norman  work  heads  do  occur  as 
corbels  supporting  parapets,  etc.,  but 
this  stone  seems  to  be  cut  at  an 
awkward  angle  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  Decorated  Period  (late  13th- 
14th  centuries)  heads  were  freely 
used,  but  the  style  was  naturalistic 
and  accomplished;  this  stone  ap- 
pears from  the  photograph  to  be 
more  crude  than  one  would  expect. 
Heads  were,  however,  sometimes 
deliberately  grotesque,  or  attached 
to  grotesque  bodies.  And  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
skilled workman  being  on  the  job ! 

"The  angle  of  the  stone  suggests 
that  it  might  be  the  corbel  of  an 
arch  in  a  wall-arcade,  or  of  a  slender 
vaulting  shaft;  there  are  heads  used 


in  this  way  on  the  Great  Gate  of 
the  Abbey  (now  the  College  Gate)."0 
Mrs.  Sansbury  agreed  that  the 
"monkey  stone"  could  be  easily  de- 
scribed as  a  "pinnacle,"  although 
further  identification  would  be  help- 
ful. Dr.  Urry,  noted  Librarian 
and  Archivist  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral and  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
in  the  ancient  history  of  Canterbury 
and  Kent,  also  agreed  that  the  stone 
could  be  safely  identified  as  the 
"carved  pinnacle,"  barring  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

Samples  of  other  heads  excavated 
from  the  old  Abbey  proved  help- 
ful in  identifying  the  monkey  stone 
as  the  "pinnacle."  They  also  helped 
considerably  in  attempting  to  date 
it.  When  scientific  excavation  on 
the  Abbey  Ruins  began  in  1902,  the 
excavator  mentioned  that  an  earlier 
hole  had  been  dug  near  the  east  end 
of  the  crypt,  a  location  just  across  a 
stone  wall  from  the  Chapter  House. 
This  was  the  site  from  which  our 
"pinnacle"  was  recovered.  It  could 
have  come  from  the  Chapter  House 
or  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey.  The 
canopies  of  the  Chapter  House  pro- 
vided the  closest  parallel.  "The 
canopies,  etc.,  were  richly  orna- 
mented, judging  from  the  small 
carved  heads  and  pinnacles  found 
among  the  fallen  rubbish  in  the 
interior;  and  the  work  is  interesting, 
as  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  building 
as   between  the   years    1382-1386."'1 

The  final  step  in  solving  the  mys- 
tery was  provided  when  Chaplain 
Collins  returned  to  Sewanee.  Search- 
ing Bishop  Quintard's  diaries  in 
Miss  Sarah's  precious  archives,  he 
finally  discovered  the  following  en- 
try for  the  27th  of  November,  1867. 

"We  visited  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  The  War- 
den presented  me  with  a  pinnacle  a 


'Ibid. 


6Notes  by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Sansbury,  furnished 
to  the  Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  December  10, 
i960. 

"Sebastian  Evans,  Jr.,  "Excavations  at  St. 
Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury:  II  The 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  Some 
of  the  Adjacent  Monastic  Buildings," 
Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  6-7. 


foot  or  so  long — which  had  been 
dug  up  a  week  before  my  visit. 
After  a  general  survey  we  went  to 
the  Cathedral  and  attended  ser- 
vice."7 

Here  was  not  only  a  record  in 
Quintard's  own  hand,  but  a  physical 
description  that  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  "monk- 
ey stone"  was  the  missing  pinnacle. 

So,  after  lying  unnoticed  for  al- 
most a  century,  the  stone  from  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine's  will  finally 
be  placed  in  St.  Augustine's  Chapel, 
a  lovely  side  chapel  in  the  newly- 
completed  All  Saints'  Chapel.  It 
will  be  marked,  as  Bishop  Quintard 
promised,  with  a  brass  marker. 

Will  those  who  see  it  sense  the 
long  procession  of  Christians  who 
had  a  part  in  bringing  it  from  Caen 
(where  all  of  Canterbury's  stone 
originated)  to  Canterbury  to  Se- 
wanee? In  that  long  line  are  St. 
Augustine,  founder  of  the  Abbey; 
the  unknown  workmen  who  fash- 
ioned this  stone  in  the  14th  century 
and  set  it  in  place;  the  theological 
students  of  a  century  ago  whose 
amateur  archaeology  uncovered  the 
stone;  the  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,  whose  generosity  prompted 
the  gift;  Bishop  Quintard,  who  re- 
ceived the  stone  and  brought  it  to 
Sewanee;  Miss  Sarah  and  Bishop 
Mitchell,  whose  knowledge  and  de- 
votion made  it  possible  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  late, 
the  "monkey  stone"  will,  at  last,  be 
at  home. 


'Diary  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Todd 
Quintard  for  1867;  entry  of  November  27, 
1867. 
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An 

Editorial 


T, 


he  long-range  planning  of  the  University  of 
the  South  for  the  next  thirty  years  must  consider 
the  need  for  increased  endowment.  Our  presently 
invested  funds  amount  to  about  $14,000  per  stu- 
dent, a  high  figure  for  the  South.  The  leaders  in 
this  category  exceed  $50,000  per  student,  and  the 
Ivy  League  average  is  about  $30,000. 

As  we  add  units,  we  naturally  want  to  bring  up 
the  level  of  our  present  units.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  say  that  we  needed  less  than  $30  million 
endowment  for  the  present  college  and  theological 
school.  Since  the  additional  units  under  considera- 
tion— another  college  for  men,  college  for  women, 
law  school,  two-year  medical  school,  and  graduate 
department — would  bring  the  total  enrollment  to 
about  1,600  students,  we  should  think  in  terms  of 
another  $30,000,000  for  those  units. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  for  being  highly 
specific  about  figures  which  are  projected  so  far 
into  the  future.  We  don't  know  whether  we  face 
inflation  or  deflation  or  what  building  costs  might 
do.  Assuming  the  highly  unlikely  condition — that 
economic  factors  will  remain  the  same — we  can 
easily  see  the  need  for  $75,000,000  for  an  Oxford- 
like educational  center  in  the  South,  under  the 
auspices  and  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
seeking  something  of  the  degree  of  influence  en- 
visioned for  it  bv  the  founders. 
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ON  THE  COVER— On  their 
mark  for  the  $10  million  cam- 
paign are  (left  to  right)  Rob- 
ert G.  Snowden,  '40,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  '35,  alum- 
ni and  public  relations  direc- 
tor, G.  Cecil  Woods,  '21,  cam- 
paign co-chairman,  Bishop 
Frank  A.  Juhan,  '11,  director 
of  development,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Edward  McCrady. 
Not  in  photo — J.  Albert 
Woods,  '18,  campaign  co- 
chairman. 


(See  interview  with  V.  C.  on  page  4) 


Snowden  Building  Dedication 
Scheduled  for  December  11 

Corporation  Gifts  Make  Possible  Newest  Campus  Addition 

by  Edith  Whitesell 


A, 


.s  the  Snowden  Forestry  Building  nears  comple- 
tion, it  is  setting  the  hearts  of  wood-fanciers  a-thump- 
ing.  Woods  that  would  be  coveted  in  small  bits  for 
mantel  decoration  are  he.i  :  used  to  panel  whole  rooms 
and  corridors.  Even  store  rooms  and  utility  areas  are 
paneled,  quite  possibly  chalking  up  another  "unique"' 
designation  for  S^wanee.  This  lavishness  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  quick  and  generous  response  of 
lumbermen  calle  1  on  to  give  substance  to  forestry  pro- 
fessor Charles  Edward  Cheston's  dream  of  a  building 
for  his  department  that  would  also  be  a  museum  and 
teaching  aid  for  woodmen. 

Carpenter  foreman  M  array  Arbuckle  is  pleased  to 
take  admiring  visitors  through  the  building  and  describe 
the  work  in  progress.  The  a.  v.  steps  through  a  white 
oak  entrance  into  a  corridor  paneled  in  red  oak,  with 
white  oak  display  cases.  Classrooms  and  office  space 
nearby  are  covered,  respectively,  with  knotty  pine,  red 
and  sweet  gum,  and  blue  cottonwood.  Many  interest- 
ing effects  are  attained  by  the  deliberate  inclusion  of 
crotchwood  and   nineral-stained  areas. 

The  conference  room  is  lined  with  matched  walnut 
plywood.  The  distinctive  grain  patterns  are  repeated 
around  the  entire  room,  and  it  is  apparent  even  to  the 
untutored  tl  at  all  sections  must  have  been  cut  from  a 
single  log.  ]  oreman  Arbuckle  says  the  wood  came  with 
careful  instructions  for  placement — "programming"  is 
his  word — from  the  donor,  the  Memphis  Plywood 
Corporation. 

Professor  Cheston's  corner  office  is  finished  in 
quarter-inch  pecan  plywood,  while  the  anteroom  is 
done  in  solid  ihree-quarter-inch  pecan  strips.  There 
is  a  "mixed  room"  which  includes  sycamore,  maple, 
black  gum,  cottonwood,  poplar,  tupelo  gum  from 
Mississippi  and  flame  grain  sweet  gum,  hickory,  white 
oak,  ash,  birch,  hackberry,  and  sound  cypress.     There 


is  a  whole  room  in  sound  cypress  and  one  in  pecky 
cypress,  whose  knots,  holes,  and  gashes  give  it  greater 
commercial  value  than  the  perfect  variety. 


T 


he  library  is  breathtakingly  paneled  in  Honduras 
mahogany,  valued  at  a  dollar  a  foot.  Areas  behind 
shelving  have  been  demoted  to  mere  Philippine   ma- 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE     17) 


Forestry  Professors  Charles  Baird  and  Charles  Cheston  ex- 
amine Nickey  collection  of  catalogued  wood  samples. 
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An  interview  with 


Vice-Chancellor  McCrady 


Can  we  meet  the  collegiate  storm? 


Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  University  of  the  South 
should  expand  its  enrollment? 

A.  Only  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  wnhout  defeat- 
ing its  main  purpose,  which  is  that  of  providing  the 
highest  quality  of  education  in  the  most  intimate  and 
personal  environment. 

Q.  If  it  were  deemed  impossible  to  expand  without 
sacrificing  excellence,  you  would  have  Sewanee  remain 
small? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  it  seems  to  me  crucially  important  for 
this  country  that  some  of  its  colleges  make  quality  their 
prime  objective. 

Q  Do  you  consider  quality  and  quantity  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  each  other? 

A.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  think  that  most  often  they 
are. 

Q.  What  evidence  do  you  have  for  that  opinion? 

A.  The  most  objective  evidence  is  that  provided  by 
numerous  surveys  in  the  last  ten  years  which  have 
shown  with  monotonous  consistency  that  the  greatest 
per  capita  production  of  distinguished  graduates  in  all 
fields  is  achieved  by  small,  private,  liberal  arts  colleges. 
It  looks  as  if  the  nearer  you  approach  private  tutoring, 
the  more  efficient  the  process — not  efficient  in  the  sense 
of  costing  less  to  operate,  but  efficient  in  the  sense  of 
producing  a  richer  proportion  of  distinguished  gradu- 
ates. 

Q.  Do  you  outlaw  the  possibility  that  new  means  of 
communication  may  provide  substitutes  for  this  inti- 
macy ? 

A.  Outlawing  the  possibilities  of  the  future  is  an  idle 
game  at  best;  but  evaluating  present  evidence  is  a  real 
obligation.  Studies  which  I  made  when  I  had  to 
address  the  Southern  University  Conference  on  this 
subject  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  television,  though  a 
useful  accessory,  can  replace  professors  only  in  their 
less  essential  roles. 

Television  can  provide  lectures  and  demonstrations; 
but  it  cannot  advantageously  provide  two-way  discus- 
sions. What  can  be  learned  from  lectures  and  demon- 
strations can  be  learned  from  books  and  experiments. 
If  there  is  any  important  need  for  a  professor,  it  seems 


to  me  that  it  must  lie  in  the  possibility  that  a  wiser, 
more  experienced,  more  authoritative  person  can  be 
helpful  in  answering  the  spontaneous  questions  which 
arise  in  every  neophyte's  mind  when  he  is  being  ini- 
tiated into  new  mysteries. 

It  is  irrelevant  that  special  circuits  can  be  arranged 
which  enable  the  student  to  interrupt  the  television 
lecture  with  questions  and  get  answers  right  then; 
because,  obviously,  any  apparatus  which  permits  such 
interruptions  reduces  the  number  of  students  who  can 
be  dealt  with  by  one  speaker  to  the  point  where  the 
apparatus  is  unnecessary  to  begin  with.  Discussions 
can  be  conducted  only  in  groups  too  small  to  need 
technical   accessories. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  education 
which  goes  beyond  mere  memorization  or  entertainment 
and  requires  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  a  high  faculty-student  ratio  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  contacts. 

Q.  If  Sewanee  is  the  only  Episcopal  educatonal 
center  in  a  large  area,  does  it  not  have  responsibility 
to  take  more  than  200  out  of  1,200  applicants? 

A.  Only  if  it  can  remain  an  excellent  institution. 

Q.  Can  it  expand  and  remain  intimate? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q.  How? 

A.  By  making  three  bargains  with  itself.    They  are: 

1.  Sewanee  should  not  expand  at  the  expense  of 
present  units.  It  should  not  depress  salaries,  divert 
endowment,  reduce  scholarship  budgets,  or  lower  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  for  the  sake  of  admitting  more  stu- 
dents; 

2.  Sewanee  should  guard  its  present  high  endow- 
ment-per-student.  To  double  enrollment  without  also 
doubling  (or  preferably  tripling)  endowment  would  be 
a  major  blunder. 

3.  Sewanee  should  enlarge  by  collegiate  units,  after 
the  pattern  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Q.  Is  not  this  type  of  expansion  more  expensive? 

A.  Unquestionably,  but  if  we  are  seeking  the  best  and 
this  method  is  necessary,  the  added  expense  is  worth- 
while. There  are  many  institutions  today  which  are 
trying  expansion  on  patterns  of  lower  cost,  larger  pro- 
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"The  kind  of  education  which  goes  beyond 

mere  memorization  or  entertainment  can 

only  be  provided  by  personal  contact" 


Dr.   McCrady   and  Architect   Edwin   Keeble   at   work   on   a 
scale  model  of  Sewanee's  Future. 


duction.  There  is  room  for  the  smaller  institution  con- 
centrating on  craftsmanship. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  adding  college  units? 

A.  The  largest  college  of  the  thirty-seven  at  Oxford 
today  has  an  enrollment  of  450.  Cambridge  has  col- 
leges with  as  many  as  700.  B/  sharing  certain  facilities 
these  small  college  units  retain  the  sort  of  intimacy  we 
think   is    important. 

Q.  Suppose  you  added  a  new  college  for  men.  What 
physical  plant  would  be  included? 

A.  It  would  be  more  than  a  "dormitory  quadrangle," 
which  is  really  not  what  I  mean  by  a  separate  college 
at  all.  It  would  include  its  own  refectory,  classrooms, 
faculty  homes,  and  a  restricted  library.  It  would 
probably  share  the  present  University  gymnasium,  the 
new  general  library,  the  hospital,  the  golf  course,  the 
lakes,  the  maintenance  establishment  and  other  general 
services,  and  probably  as  do  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  share  the  science  laboratories,  if  they 
can  be  sufficiently  enlarged. 

Q.  Might  women  ever  attend  Sewanee? 

A.  The  trustees  in  1961  accepted  the  idea  of  a  sepa- 
rate, coordinate  college  for  women  as  one  of  the  possible 
future  units  to  be  seriously  considered  when  practicable. 


Q.  When  might  such  a  college  become  a  reality? 

A.  When  some  benefactor  gives  us  several  million 
dollars  for  that  purpose.  Unlike  a  new  men's  college, 
which  could  share  many  facilities  during  a  transition 
period,  a  new  women's  college  would  have  to  be  es- 
sentially complete  to  begin  with. 

Q.  Is  there  at  present  any  hope  for  a  new  college  for 
men? 

A.  We  intend  to  build  our  permanent  dormitory 
housing,  past  the  600-700  level,  on  a  separate  campus 
site  where  the  future  addition  of  other  facilities  will 
give  us  a  second  college  for  men. 

Q.  Will  a  new  college  be  a  part  of  the  present 
#10,000,000  campaign? 

A.  No.  All  of  the  present  goal  is  intended  to  streng- 
then our  present  establishment. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy  stand 
in  the  present  campaign? 

A.  At  a  disadvantage.  The  matching  offer  from 
Ford  does  not  include  gifts  to  either  S.  M.  A.  or  to  our 
hospital.  This  particular  Ford  program  is  designed  to 
strengthen  selected  undergraduate  liberal  arts  institu- 
tions. We  must  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  S.  M.  A.  and 
see  that  they  are  met  in  other  ways. 

Q.  What  is  needed  by  S.  M.  A.? 

A.  A  new  building  costing  about  $500,000  is  a  press- 
ing need  but  we  must  face  a  future  at  the  Academy 
which  includes  endowed  scholarships  and  higher  salar- 
ies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $10,000,000  is  too  high  a  goal  for 
Sewanee? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  realistic.  While  our 
alumni  group  is  small,  we  have  more  owning  Episco- 
palians than  there  are  alumni  of  Yale  and  Stanford 
combined.  I  think,  when  they  become  conscious  of 
Sewanee's  remarkable  potential,  they  will  be  equally  as 
generous. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Episcopalian  who  went  to  an 
Ivy  League  college  will  also  support  Sewanee? 

A.  We  know  he  will.  We  have  proved  it  by  con- 
trolled sampling  of  our  constituency. 

Sewanee's  potential  is  limited  only  by  what  the 
Episcopal  Church  wants  to  do  with  it.  I  think  the 
Church  wants  to  do  a  great  deal,  and  it  certainly  has 
an  unparalled  opportunity  here  and  now. 
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The  University  is  Second  in  Nation 
In  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships 

Followed  by  Wesleyan,  Princeton  and  Yale 


O  ewanee  placed  second  only  to  Haverford  among 
men's  colleges*  in  the  production  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellows  for  1962,  and  third  in  the  nation  for  the  whole 
seventeen-year  history  of  these  awards.  It  has  long 
been  apparent  that  Sewanee's  standing  in  this  area  was 
noteworthy,  and  now  an  analysis  by  Mrs.  William 
Allen,  wife  of  the  University's  newest  physics  professor, 
confirms  its  high  place. 

There  are  few  objective  criteria  by  which  a  college 
may  measure  the  quality  of  the  job  it  is  doing;  none, 
perhaps,  more  indicative  than  the  percentage  of  its 
graduates  selected  for  fellowships.  Sewanee's  six  Wood- 
row  Wilson  fellows  for  1962  placed  it,  with  Haverford, 
ahead  of  Wesleyan,  Princeton,  in  fourth  place  (all  these 
in  proportion  to  enrollment),  Yale,  in  fifth  place,  and 
Harvard  in   sixth. 

Sewanee  is  also  now  harvesting  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  program,  designed  to 
encourage  talented  young  people  to  enter  careers  of 
teaching  in  higher  education.  Eric  W.  Naylor,  '58,  has 
joined  the  college  faculty  as  instructor  in  Spanish, 
after  a  distinguished  graduate  career  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  expected  to  complete  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  in  1963. 

The  University  of  the  South's  first  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow,  J.  Righton  Robertson,  Jr.,  '54,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  is  on  the  history  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  following  a  Fulbright  year  at  the  University 
of  Montpellier  in  France,  another  as  a  Marshall  scholar 
at  Oxford,  and  subsequent  study  at  Emory  University. 
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*In  this  study,  men's  universities  as  well   as  four-year  colleges 
have  been  included. 


he  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Program  was 
initiated  with  four  national  awards  in  1945,  when  the 
shortage  of  college  teachers  that  would  result  when  the 
war  babies  matriculated  was  first  anticipated.  It  was 
not  until  1957,  when  the  number  of  national  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships  was  increased  from  100  to  600, 
that  Sewanee  established  its  enviable  national  reputa- 
tion in  this  field.  Twenty-seven  of  Sewanee's  thirty 
fellows  have  been  named  from  that  date,  placing  it  third 
among  men's  colleges  (following  Haverford  College 
and  Princeton  University),  and  sixth  among  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  nation  for  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  program. 

Sewanee's  thirty  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  win- 
ners have  come  from  twelve  different  states,  from 
Arkansas  to  New  Jersey,  and  from  Michigan  to  Florida. 
They  majored  in  ten  different  fields,  with  English  win- 
ners foremost,  followed  by  mathematics,  French,  his- 
tory, political  science,  classics  and  physics.  Nine  of 
these  men  have  also  won  Fulbright  awards  for  a  year 
of  study  abroad,  six  going  to  France,  two  to  Germany 
and  one  to  England.  Another  spent  a  junior  year  in 
France,  while  an  early  winner  later  earned  a  Marshall 
fellowship  to  study  at  Oxford.  Ninety  percent  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  scholastic  honor 
society,  as  undergraduates. 

Sixteen  different  American  graduate  schools  .have 
attracted  this  scholastic  talent,  but  strongest  prefer- 
ences are  clearly  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities. 
Only  eight  of  these  thirty  winners  have  matriculated  at 
southern  graduate  schools. 
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wo  residents  of  Sewanee  are  among  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellows,  both  of  them  presently  studying  in 
California.  Henry  Tompkins  Kirby-Smith,  Jr.,  class 
of  1959,  English  major,  following  a  Fulbright  year  at 
the  University  of  Paris  and  subsequent  study  at  Har- 
vard, now  holds  one  of  two  $2500  poetry  fellowships  at 
Stanford  University.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  of  staff 
of  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  Larry  Shelton  Varnell, 
1961  physics  graduate,  has  enrolled  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  following  a  Fulbright  year  at 
Bristol  University  in  England.  He  is  the  son  of  Se- 
wanee's  basketball  coach. 

Two  other  of  these  young  scholars  are  working 
abroad  in  academically  related  endeavors.  Patrick 
Jude  McGowan,  1961  political  science  graduate  from 
Hollywood,  Florida,  teaches  at  Makere  College,  Kam- 
pala, Uganda,  in  the  Teachers  for  East  Africa  Program 


Dr.  Gilbert  Gilchrist  (center),  local  chairman,  Professor 
Arthur  Dugan,  regional  chairman  (right),  and  Spanish  In- 
structor Eric  Naylor,  first  Wilson  returnee,  scan  this  year's 
list  of  fifteen  nominees. 


sponsored  by  the  British  government  and  operated 
by  Columbia  University.  James  Jeremiah  Slade,  III, 
i960  English  major,  from  Middlebush,  New  Jersey, 
is  en  route  to  South  America  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram, having  recently  completed  a  series  of  Spanish 
folk  records  for  UNICEF. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  this  group  are  continuing  iheir 
studies  in  preparation  for  careers  in  college  teaching. 
Three  of  the  men  are  on  active  duty  with  the  armed 
forces,  while  another  is  studying  for  the  Episcopal 
ministry.  An  early  fellowship  holder,  Frank  Bozeman, 
'55.  after  completing  a  master's  degree,  decided  on  a 
legal  career  and  went  on  to  become  the  Phi  Delta  Phi 
(legal  fraternity)  national  law  graduate  of  the  year  in 
i960.  One  recent  graduate  is  affiliated  with  a  life 
insurance  firm. 


STUDENT  STATISTICS  IN  THE 

COLLEGE  OF 

ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 


Total   Enrollment    704 

Freshmen    200 


College  Board  Mean  Scores 

for  Freshmen 

Verbal    .  .                      .537 
Math     568 

Student  Body  from  38  states  Led  by: 

Tennessee  ...    136 

Florida     ....  ...      94 

Alabama  64 

1  Foreign  Country 


Scholarship  Aid  for  Freshmen 

This  year 

Applied  for   .  .  .123 

Offered    Aid      .  79 

Enrolled    65 


SCHOLARSHIP   FUNDS 
GRANTED 


University  ( 

Wilkins   '  / 

Franklin    County  J 
University   Staff 

Episcopal   Clergy  > 

Scholarships  J 
Outside    University/ 

Control  » 


$36,350 
$10,360 

$3,450 
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University  Joins  Sister 
Schools  in  Foundation 
For  Episcopal  Colleges 

The  University  of  the  South  has  joined  seven  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  form  the  Foundation 
for  Episcopal  Colleges,  Inc. 

Announcement  of  the  new  foundation  was  made  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Lichtenberger,  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  presidents  of  the  eight  colleges  make  up  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  foundation. 

The  other  colleges  united  in  the  foundation  are: 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York;  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Kenyon  College,  Gambler, 
Ohio;  Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  York; 
Shimer  College,  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois;  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  and  Saint  Paul's 
College,  Lawrenceville,  Virginia. 

In  making  the  announcement  Bishop  Lichtenberger 
said,  "The  Foundation  will  interpret  the  aims,  functions, 
and  needs  of  the  colleges  to  members  of  the  Church; 
foster  and  cultivate  active  participation  by  Episco- 
palians in  support  of  the  colleges;  and  seek  funds  and 
properties  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  mem- 
ber colleges." 

Formal  organization  of  the  group  was  completed  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York  and  the  foundation  was  in- 
corporated in  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  September  24. 
Temporary  office  for  the  foundation  is  located  on  the 
campus  of  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  vice-chancellor  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  said,  "Higher  education 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  represented 
by  the  ancient  and  distinguished  universities  of  Great 
Britain  has  a  reputation  of  breadth  of  culture,  depth 
of  scholarship,  and  liberality  of  policy  second  to  none. 
In  America,  though  the  Episcopal  Church  has  estab- 
lished many  colleges  and  universities,  it  has  retained 
an  active  connection  with  very  few  and  has  contributed 
substantial  support  to  even  fewer.  Its  potential  for 
support  of  higher  education,  as  indicated  by  the  average 
level  of  education  and  wealth  of  its  communicants,  is 
very  great.  In  a  day  when  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  been  protected  by  measures  so  drastic 
as  to  seem  to  many  people  to  be  destructive  rather 
than  protective  to  freedom,  it  is  time  Episcopalians 
became  seriously  interested  in  providing  for  excellent 
institutions  in  which  no  restrictions  upon  the  teaching 
of  religion  exist.  I  believe  that  the  Church  can  and 
will  respond  impressively  to  the  opportunity  of  filling 
this  need." 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Jacobs,  President  of  Trinity  College, 


was  named  chairman  of  the  foundation.  Other  officers 
are  Dr.  Edward  McCrady,  President  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  vice  chairman;  Kenneth  C.  Parker  of 
Trinity  College,  secretary;  and  Clifford  E.  Orr  of  Ho- 
bart College,  treasurer. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  director  of  the  foundation,  and  preliminary 
screening  of  applicants  has  already  begun.  Three 
commissions  will  aid  the  executive  director  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  foundation.  Public  relations,  de- 
velopment and  news  bureau  directors  of  the  colleges, 
who  are  associated  with  the  foundation,  will  serve  on 
the  three  commissions:  Research,  Promotion,  and 
Fund  Raising. 

Historiographer  Arthur  Ben  Chitty  noted  to  the  new 
organization  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  small  number 
of  Episcopal  colleges,  which,  while  historically  regret- 
table, now  offer  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  endow 


Dr.  Albert  C.  Jacobs  (left)  and  Dr.  McCrady  are  hoping  that 
the  Foundation  for  Episcopal  Colleges  will  have  office  space  in  the 
new  national  Church  headquarters  being  shown  them  by  Presiding 
Bishop  Arthur  C.  Lichtenberger  at   the  New  York  meeting. 

the  ones  that  do  exist  with  greatness.  "Prior  to  the 
American  Revolution,"  Chitty  said,  "the  established 
Church  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  America  had 
been  progressively  weakened  by  the  tragic  failure  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  consecrate  bishops  for  the 
colonies.  During  the  Revolution  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion was  dealt  a  near  mortal  blow  in  the  colonies 
and  those  who  remained  were  suspect  of  loyalist  lean- 
ings. The  new  nation  was  twenty  years  old  before  Ohio 
had  its  first  bishop,  forty  years  old  when  James  H. 
Otey  was  consecrated  in  Tennessee. 

"A  peculiar  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  reasons  which  it  must  in  all  honesty  deplore. 
It  finds  itself  with  only  eight  four-year  colleges 
in  the  entire  nation  and  with  a  communicant 
strength  of  over  three  million  people.  It  has  a  rare 
and  unprecedented  opportunity  of  making  each  of 
these  a  superior  institution.  If  the  per  capita  giving 
of  Episcopalians  were  $5.00  per  year — as  is  true  in 
several  other  denominations — all  eight  of  the  Episcopal- 
related  colleges  would  be  as  well  supported  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  as  Harvard." 
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I. 


its  story 


Big  questions  at  every  Sewanee  gathering  are  "When 
will  the  $10,000,000  campaign  start?" — or — "Why 
hasn't  it  started?"  The  answers  are  "In  1963"  and  '"It 
takes  time." 

When  David  challenged  Goliath,  he  picked  up  a 
pebble  and  headed  for  the  front  lines.  Sewanee  needs 
a  bit  more  preparation.  The  initial  survey  of  Kersting, 
Brown  and  Company  was  completed  in  late  September. 
It  revealed  (1)  goal  attainable  but  also  (2)  effort  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  necessary. 

Frank  questions  were  asked. 

"Who  can  be  asked  for  $100,000?"  There  were  200 
answers. 

But  then — 

"Who  can  ask  for  $100,000?"  Jaws  dropped. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  few  people  can  ask 
for  a  large  gift? 

The  Sewanee  campaign  for  $10,000,000  will  be 
thoroughly  planned,  well  organized,  and  carefully 
phased.  There  will  be  quotas  and  deadlines.  Solicita- 
tion will  be  face-to-face.  A  select  group  of  resolute 
leaders  will  coordinate  the  work  of  several  hundred 
determined  alumni  and  friends.  Episcopalians  who  did 
not  attend  Sewanee  will  be  asked  to  work.  They  own 
the  institution.  The  alumni  (who  just  worked  there) 
will  solicit  also. 

Gifts  of  $100,000  and  up  should  constitute  $3,500,000 
of  the  total.  Gifts  of  $10000  to  $100,000  should  come 
to  $3,000,000.  Although  corporations  and  foundations 
will  be  assiduously  visited,  and  although  Church  Sup- 
port will  be  pressed  with  vigor,  the  main  source  will 
be  people — individual  alumni  and  friends. 

Regents  had  unanimously  made  their  pledges  at 
press  time.  Trustees  are  expected  to  have  signed  their 
commitments  before  the  end  of  the  year.  By  June, 
1963,  gifts  from  past  trustees  and  from  a  hundred  key 
prospects  will  have  been  made.  In  the  year  ending 
at  Commencement  1964,  gifts  will  have  been  sought 
from  persons  able  to  give  $10,000  or  more.  Meantime 
it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  faithful  and  true  will  have  come  forward  with- 
out waiting  to  be  seen. 


"Leadership  will  spring  from  unexpected  places,"  it 
has  been  predicted.  "Persons  unable  to  help  Sewanee 
before  this  time  will  step  forward  not  only  to  give  but 
to  work.  It  will  be  clear  to  discerning  Episcopalians 
and  alumni  that  this  is  no  ordinary  campaign.  It  is 
something  of  historic  significance  to  a  church  and  to  a 
cherished  kind  of  education,"  our  advisers  tell  us. 

To  achieve  its  goal,  Sewanee  will  need  two  gifts  of 
$1,000,000  or  more  each.  It  will  need  ten  gifts  of 
$100,000  to  a  million.  It  will  need  150  gifts  of  $10,000 
up  to  $100,000  and  200  gifts  above  $1,000.  Gifts  under 
the  $1,000  level  are  expected  to  produce  $500,000  of  the 
total.  An  organized  effort  should  be  made  in  every 
community  in  which  ten  or  more  alumni  live — and  this 
is  a  lot  of  communities!  Observe,  of  course,  that  in  no 
case  will  solicitation  be  restricted  to  alumni.  On  the 
contrary,  the  potential  from  Episcopalians  in  nearly  all 
communities  outstrips  that  from  the  alumni. 

First  attention  will  be  given  to  about  thirty  com- 
munities in  which  3,000  alumni  and  6,000  known  friends 
are  concentrated.  As  the  campaign  proceeds  some  120 
communities  will  be  organized  with  a  peak  group  of 
750  volunteers  actually  at  work. 

A  comprehensive  array  of  materials  will  be  available 
to  workers  for  directed  presentations — to  Episcopalians, 
corporations,  foundations,  and  for  specific  needs  such 
as  library,  science  facilities,  dormitories,  professorships, 
and  scholarships. 

Sewanee's  friends  are  assured  that  this  record-break- 
ing campaign  has  not  been  entered  lightly.  Two  years 
of  intensive  planning,  preceded  by  other  years  of 
preparation,  have  gone  into  the  decision.  If  endorse- 
ment of  its  soundness  is  needed,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
matching  grant  of  the  Ford  Foundation — the  organiza- 
tion which  in  all  the  world  probably  knows  more 
about  college  problems  and  potentials  than  any  other. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Sewanee,  the  smallest  on  the 
list  of  winning  institutions,  received  the  maximum 
grant.     This  was  no  accident. 

What  can  you  do — what  can  you  give — in  the  next 
three  years? 


Cleveland  Keith  Benedict  Hall  named  by  the  Regents  for  former  dean  of  Theological   School  1910-1922 
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II.     .  .  .  its  leaders 


When  an  institution  achieves 
excellence  it  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  it. 


The  Woods  brothers — Cecil  of  Chattanooga  and 
Albert  of  New  York  City — have  undertaken  for  Se- 
wanee a  task  unequaled  thus  far  in  American  educa- 
tion. At  the  request  of  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan,  Di- 
rector of  Development,  they  have  agreed  to  serve  as 
co-chairmen  of  the  effort  of  the  University  of  the  South 
to  raise  #10,000,000 — the  largest  sum  ever  sought  by 
a  college  as  small  as  Sewanee.  The  University  is  confi- 
dent that  with  this  triumvirate  it  cannot  fail. 

Albert  and  Cecil  have  served  Sewanee  in  more  ways 
than  any  other  pair  of  brothers.  One  or  both  have 
been  class  president,  club  president,  national  alumni 
president,  trustee,  regent,  chairman  of  the  board.  Prob- 
ably no  other  two  alumni  of  the  same  family  have 
risen  so  high  on  the  national  business  scene  as  have 
these  brothers  in  their  separate  fields.  Both  are  in 
Who's  Who  in  America,  Cecil  for  his  presidency  of 
the  Volunteer  State  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Albert  for  his  over  forty  years  in  corporate 
management,  a  substantial  part  of  which  has  been  in 
the  international  field,  as  a  vice  president  of  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works,  president  of  Chilean  Nitrate  Cor- 
poration, Wilson-Toomer  Fertilizer  Company,  Com- 
mercial Solvents  Corporation,  and  most  recently  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  interests 
in  North  America  of  Courtaulds  Limited,  the  British 
fibre,  film,  and  chemical  complex,  whose  varied  in- 
terests are  scattered  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  brothers  were  born  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee, 
Albert  in  1897  and  Cecil  in  1900.  Both  arrived  at  Se- 
wanee, in  191 5,  Cecil  to  attend  the  Sewanee  M'litary 
Academy  and  Albert  to  enter  the  LIniversity.  Both 
sent  their  children  to  Sewanee — all  sons — with  Cecil's 
Cecil,  SS'47,  returning  to  teach  on  the  St.  Luke's 
faculty  after  attending  Vanderbilt  Yale,  and  Oxford. 
Albert's  Albert,  '44,  and  Albert's  John,  '54,  both  came 
to  the  college.  John  currently  serves  as  president  of 
his   class,   alumni   trustee,   and   president   of  the   New 


J.  Albert  Woods 


G.  Cecil  Woods 


York  alumni  chapter.  When  Albert  married  the  sister 
of  his  friend,  John  Witherspoon,  '22,  PDT,  an  inter- 
locking directorate  was  formed  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  John  WLherspoon  Woods  to 
the  daughter  of  Beirne  Chisolm,  '19. 

Cecil  was  not  old  enough  to  join  the  Marines  as  did 
his  brother  in  World  War  I  but  he  signed  up  for  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  at  Sewanee.  He  started 
his  insurance  career  with  Bankers'  Life  in  1922  and 
became  Tennessee  state  agent,  winning  coveted  member- 
ship in  the  Million  Dollar  Club  in  1928.  In  1937  he 
joined  the  National  Life  and  Accident  Company  of 
Nashville,  resigning  the  managership  of  the  mortgage 
department  in  1939  to  become,  before  his  fortieth 
birthday,  president  of  Volunteer. 

Cecil  has  served  in  most  of  the  major  civic  posts  in 
Chattanooga,  particularly  distinguishing  himself  as  state 
chairman  of  the  Treasury  Department's  bond  effort  in 
World  War  II.  Among  other  distinguished  posts,  he 
has  been  president  of  American  Life   Convention. 

Albert  has  gone  farther  afield,  geographically.  Besides 
his  connection  with  South  American  nitrates  which 
won  him  the  Order  of  Merit  with  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment, its  highest  civilian  award,  he  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  a  director  of  ten  or  a  dozen  banks  and  industrial 
corporations  including  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Corpora- 
tion, the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  and  the 
Koppers  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Woods  brothers  were  Sewanee's  first  choice  for 
leadership  in  its  most  ambitious  effort.  Their  accept- 
ance of  the  difficult  task  insures  them  a  place  in  Se- 
wanee's history  at  a  crucial  turning  point.  Having 
long  pressed  upward  in  eminence  among  Southern  in- 
stitutions, Sewanee  now  challenges  the  best  anywhere. 
In  seeking  a  position  in  the  first  rank,  the  University  of 
the  South  could  have  no  abler  champions  and  to  them 
it  pledges  every  effort. 
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GLACIER  NEARLY  TRIPS 

SEWANEE'S 


Michaux  Nash  Survive; 
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e  came  close  to  losing  two  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished alumni  this  summer.  W.  Michaux  Nash,  '26, 
president  of  the  Empire  Slate  Bank  of  Dallas  and 
sometime  trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South,  went 
on  one  of  his  frequent  flying  hunts,  this  time  to 
Alaska,  in  August.  He  invited  Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan, 
'11,  Sewanee's  director  of  development  and  devoted 
member  of  its  hunting  set,  to  go  with  him.  Bishop 
Juhan  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  doesn't  like  air- 
planes, and  Michaux  Nash's  adventures  did  nothing  to 
undermine  the  episcopal  judgment. 

The  alumni  office  asked  Michaux  Nash  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  experience,  disquieting  rumors  of  which 
had  come  this  way,  and  he  sent  us  the  following  matter- 
s-fact hair  raiser. 

"I  arrived  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  about  9:30  p.m.  on 
'.ugust  7,  and  went  to  the  Westward  Hotel.  The  next 
Jay  about  noon  the  guide  showed  up  and  we  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  airport  where  we  got  in  his  Super 
Piper  Cub  plane.  We  flew  across  Turnagain  Arm  of 
Cook  Inlet  eleven  miles  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  where 
we  flew  low  in  order  to  see  the  moose.  Arrived  in 
Sterling,  Alaska,  which  is  about  half-way  down  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  where  the  guide  lives,  and  rode  over 
to  the  town  of  Kenai  to  buy  hunting  license  and  sheep 
permit.  Sterling  has  a  post  office,  cafe,  and  a  few 
houses  scattered  along  the  one  highway  that  runs 
through  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

"The  next  morning  we  flew  up  to  the  Kenai  Moun- 
tains, landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  to  see  the  salmon 
spawning.  There  were  hundreds  of  salmon  in  this  small 
stream,  and  various  bear  sign  all  about  the  place. 

"We  then  flew  up  some  of  the  canyons,  looking  for 
Dall  sheep.  These  canyons  ran  off  the  Harding  Glacier, 
and  the  sheep  were  close  to  the  glacier.  We  saw  fifty 
or  sixty  sheep  and  located  two  large  rams  in  a  canyon 
that  we  were  to  hunt  in  the  next  day.  Also,  we  saw 
eight  or  ten  bear,  quite  a  few  moose,  and  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  goats. 

"That  afternoon  we  flew  down  to  a  homestead  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Cavanaugh  and  her  daughter,  which  was 


forty  miles  north  of  Homer,  Alaska,  on  the  Fox  River. 
The  guide  had  made  arrangements  for  me  to  stay  there 
in  a  little  cabin  not  far  from  their  cabin.  They  served 
me  dinner  that  evening  and  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

"The  guide  arrived  in  his  plane  about  5:00  a.m.,  and 
we  took  off  about  5:15  for  the  canyon  where  we  had 
seen  the  two  large  rams.  We  attempted  to  land  on  a 
place  on  the  glacier  and  the  ice  was  a  little  soft,  so  we 
went  over  to  another  spot  about  a  mile  away  and 
landed  where  the  ice  was  hard.  We  could  see  the 
sheep  and  we  worked  our  way  down  the  glacier  a  mile 
and  a  half  toward  the  two  rams.  As  we  got  within  500 
or  600  yards  of  the  sheep,  we  climbed  up  off  the  side 
of  the  glacier  so  they  could  not  see  us  and  approached 
within  400  yards  of  them.  At  that  moment  my  right 
foot  slipped  on  the  mud,  rocks  and  ice,  and  a  rough  spot 
on  the  ice  fractured  my  ankle. 

"The  guide  then  approached  within  125  yards  of  the 
sheep  and  said  one  of  them  should  have  horns  that 
would  go  about  170  in  the  Boone  and  Crockett  book. 


"I 


had  heard  my  ankle  pop  and  thought  it  was  only 
a  torn  ligament  and  sprain.  The  guide  began  to  get 
excited  about  getting  out  and  left  me  and  walked  back 
to  the  plane,  saying  he  would  fly  out  and  get  a  heli- 
copter to  take  me  off.  This  was  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  did  not  hear  anything  else  until  about 
noon  when  he  showed  up,  saying  we  had  'had  it.'  He 
had  attempted  to  take  off  on  the  glacier,  the  ice  had 
softened  and  the  plane  nosed  over,  breaking  the 
propellor.  He  had  carried  my  rifle  back  to  the  plane. 
He  did  not  pick  up  the  survival  equipment  he  had  in 
the  plane,  including  some  food  and  a  saw,  and  also  did 
not  bring  my  rifle  back.  We  then  walked  four  miles  off 
the  ice  to  the  nearest  timber,  which  consisted  of  low 
willows  and  alder  brush.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  good 
at  starting  a  fire,  and  I  told  him  yes.  He  told  me  he 
was  going  to  walk  back  to  a  cabin  forty  miles  away  and 
get  back  with  help,  but  he  might  not  get  through  the 
high  walls  of  the  box  canyon  seven  and  a  half  miles 
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TOP  HURDLER 


forty  Hours  in  the  Alaskan  Bush 


Michaux  Nash  on  a  happier  trip 

down  the  valley  from  where  we  were  located.  He  said 
he  had  to  cross  several  rivers  and  swim  one  large  river. 
"I  started  the  fire  and  kept  cutting  enough  limbs  and 
small  willow  trees  and  alder  bushes  with  my  hunting 
knife  to  keep  it  going.  I  tried  to  make  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  and  kept  busy  gathering  wood. 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  for  a  day  or  two  and  was 
surprised  when  he  returned  about  8:30  that  night,  say- 
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ing  he  could  not  get  through  or  over  the  box  canyon, 
which  had  impassable  walls. 

"We  spent  a  cold  night  around  the  fire.  He  slept 
part  of  the  time  as  he  had  walked  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  next  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  he  left  to 
go  back  to  the  plane  to  get  the  survival  food  and  my 
rifle.  He  returned  about  noon.  We  then  proceeded  to 
move  about  200  yards  into  an  alder  thicket  where  the 
wind  could  not  hit  us  and  where  there  was  lots  of  dead 
wood.  We  built  a  shelter  out  of  alder  poles  and  boughs 
and  also  a  rock  fireplace  that  would  reflect  the  heat, 
and  gathered  up  as  much  wood  as  possible. 

"During  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  bear  that  was  sleep- 
ing on  the  ledge  above  us,  and  that  afternoon  the  bear 
left  and  went  away. 

"We  heard  five  or  six  planes  flying  over  the  canyon 
but  they  did  not  see  the  smoke  from  our  campfire.  That 
evening,  about  6:30  p.m.,  a  plane  came  up  the  canyon. 
The  pilot  saw  us,  flew  on  and  saw  the  disabled  plane 
on  the  glacier,  came  back  by  and  wigwagged  his  wings 
at  us  and  hollered  that  he  would  get  a  helicopter.  In- 
cidentally, the  same  pilot  had  wrecked  his  plane  on  the 
glacier  with  two  companions  last  year  and  walked  out. 
He  was  still  walking  on  crutches  because  his  feet  had 
frozen  at  that  time. 

"It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Cavanaugh's  daughter  had 
walked  to  the  nearest  homesteader  who  had  a  radio  and 
given  the  alarm.  In  the  meantime,  the  pilot  had  sent 
out  a  distress  message  in  Morse  code  on  his  radio  which 
was  not  working  properly.  We  think  it  got  through, 
but  the  lady  was  the  one  who  really  secured  help  for  us. 

"We  went  back  to  the  alder  thicket  and  prepared  for 
the  night,  thinking  that  the  helicopter  would  come  in 
the  next  day  and  get  us,  but  about  9:45  that  night  we 
heard  the  'copter  coming  up  the  canyon.  We  put  leaves 
and  limbs  on  the  fire  and  made  a  strong  smoke  and  the 
guide  sent  off  a  flare  that  he  had  in  his  survival  kit. 
The  'copter  landed  and  took  us  out. 

"We  had  been  forty  hours  in  the  bush  and  a  day  and 
a  half  without  food." 
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Playboy  ? 


by 
Arthur  Ben  Ghitty 


Mount  of  Mount 
Prospect 


He  is  now  sports  editor  of  Playboy  and  director  of 
its  College  Bureau,  but  I  remember  Anson  Adams 
Mount  as  he  came  through  the  summer  school  registra- 
tion line  in  June,  1946.  Ahead  of  him  was  Frank 
McKenzie,  now  a  clergyman  in  Wilkesboro,  North 
Carolina.  After  Mount  came  Marymor  "Boo"  Sanborn, 
now  Mrs.  DuVal  G.  Cravens,  Jr.  Anson  had  a  wide, 
expressive  mouth  full  of  smile. 

He  was  from  White  Bluff,  Tennesse,  and  had  gradu- 
ated from  Father  Flye  and  St.  Andrew's  School  before 
his  Navy  tour  as  aviation  electrician's  mate.  The  same 
benefactor  who  had  furnished  his  tuition  with  the  Holy 
Cross  fathers  also  was  paying  his  bills  at  Sewanee,  a 
man  named  Dmitri  Mitropoulos,  who  sent  checks  on  a 
Boston  bank.  Anson  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  great  conductor  by  asking  some  intelligent  ques- 
tions backstage  at  a  Nashville  concert. 

Anson  is  readier  than  I  am  to  discuss  why  he  left 
Sewanee  in  his  senior  year  without  a  degree  but  the 
opposite  is  true  of  the  next  five  years.  He  was  in  and 
out  of  graduate  schools,  constantly  writing.  For  a  time 
he  drove  a  taxi  in  Chicago  while  he  finished  a  novel,  still 
unpublished.  A  new  magazine  hit  the  stands  in  late 
1953,  and  he  dusted  off  some  short  stories.  By  1955 
he  had  sold  a  couple  and  was  on  the  payroll  of  what 
was  to  become  the  fabulous  Playboy  empire. 

Mount  was  the  same  age  as  the  twenty-six-year-old 
Hugh  Hefner  who  was  about  to  rock  the  publishing 
world.  From  the  first  assignment  with  his  new  boss 
Anson  had  a  spot  in  which  he  felt  at  home.  Although 
the  legend  of  Playboy  will  soon  be  known  to  the  world 


via  the  screen,  with  Tony  Curtis  as  Hefner,  a  few  facts 
about  the  enterprise  are  worth  noting  here. 

The  magazine  whose  circulation  is  now  nearing  a 
million  and  a  half,  which  is  read  by  57  percent  of  all 
college  men,  and  which  is  number  one  among  all  maga- 
zines selling  for  over  fifty  cents,  started  humbly. 
Founder  Hefner  invested  his  entire  fortune  of  $600, 
mortgaged  his  furniture  twice,  sold  stock  to  relatives 
(which  he  bought  back  at  prices  as  high  as  $100  for  $1) 
and  finally  sold  50,000  copies  of  a  first  issue  which  is 
now  a  collector's  item.  Not  the  least  of  its  attractions 
was  a  photographic  study  of  the  late  Marilyn  Monroe 
which  cost  the  young  investor  $300  and  made  his 
publication  famous  overnight.  The  explosive  expansion 
into  Playboy  Key  Clubs,  a  host  of  merchandising  enter- 
prises, and  another  magazine — Show  Business  Illu- 
strated— has  increased  the  atmosphere  of  excitement 
pervading  the  operation. 

Mount's  annual  "Pigskin  Preview"  has  gained  him 
national  recognition  as  a  sports  writer.  He  still  dashes 
off  an  occasional  short  piece,  still  works  on  longer  and 
more  serious  writing.  He  suffers  from  the  occupational 
hazard  of  enjoying  administrative  work  too  much  so 
he  finds  creative  hours  taken  up  with  correspondence, 
travel  schedules  to  college  campuses,  and  promotional 
effort  in  Playboy's  prime  market. 

He  enjoys  the  feel  of  holding  a  comet  by  the  tail 
and  although  he  didn't  keep  the  stock  he  once  owned 
in  the  present  #35  000,000  establishment  he  is  more 
than  happy  to  be  stringing  along  as  a  second-echelon 
executive  and  writer.  He  lives  in  Mount  Prospect, 
Illinois,  and  likes  to  drive  home  along  a  highway  from 
which  the  town  water  tower  shows  only  the  first  part 
of  the  name.  He  points  to  the  "Mount"  in  letters  ten 
feet  high  and  says,  "I  live  there." 

Incongruous  as  it  might  seem  to  his  contemporaries, 
Mount  is  a  home-loving  husband  and  father.  Helen 
manages  Anson,  their  daughter,  and  son  with  an  execu- 
tive talent  matched  only  by  her  skill  in  the  kitchen  and 
her  patience  with  his  hobbies.  He  builds  his  own 
stereo,  does  cabinet  work,  and  prunes  the  lawn  while 
he  is  developing  plots  for  his  next  short  story  or 
against  would-be  competitors.  As  for  Helen,  she  is  not 
intimidated  by  Playboy  Club  bunnies.  "They  can't 
cook,"  she  says. 
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The  Sewanee  News 


Johnnie  Green  and  Hub  Hawkins  are  the  only  familiar  landmarks  left  in  the  new  Supply  Store  grocery  department 


Sewanee-Rama 


Sewanee  is  rubbing  its  eyes  at  its 
rapid  acquisition  of  big-city  ameni- 
ties. Guerry  Hall  is  bringing  top- 
notch  concert  artists  and  lecturers 
to  the  mountain,  street  lights  have 
blossomed  out  in  wooded  areas,  and 
the  Supply  Store  is  now  a  super- 
market, no  less. 

A  new  glass-fronted  addition 
houses  the  grocery  section  and  per- 
mits a  variety  and  attractiveness  of 
display  that  can  meet  any  compe- 
tition. Even  more  pleasant  to  local 
consumers  of  groceries  is  the  Supe 


Store's  association  with  the  Cee  Bee 
wholesale  distributing  chain,  enabl- 
ing it  to  match  other  chain  store 
prices,  offer  loss  leaders,  and  par- 
ticipate in  Prize-o-Ramas,  grand 
openings,  and  the  other  merchandis- 
ing graces  of  our  age.  James  B. 
Ragland,  '38,  heads  the  Cee  Bee 
organization. 

Devotees  of  the  past  are  re-as- 
sured to  find  top-notch  butcher 
John  W.  Green  still  presiding  behind 
the  new  plastic  packaging  and 
Hawkinses,  though  white-coated, 
genial  and  ubiquitous  as  ever.    En- 


hanced, if  anything,  is  the  status  of 
the  grocery  aisles  as  campus  social 
center,  since  everybody  now  shops 
here  and  there  is  more  room  to  chat. 

A  little  to-do  over  the  appearance 
of  a  Cee  Bee  sign,  complete  with 
bee,  amid  the  Gothic  severities  of  the 
central  campus  has  ended  with  the 
removal  of  the  sign  and  plans  for  an 
entirely  sedate  designation  for  the 
supermarket. 

Plans  are  afoot  for  a  comparable 
upgrading  of  the  book  department, 
which  can  now  expand  in  the  origi- 
nal store, 
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On  the  Mountain  .  .  . 


Woods  on  Leave 
of  Absence 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  Cecil 
Woods,  Jr.  (he  is  assistant  professor 
of  liturgies  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology) are  in  England  on  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence.  Mr.  Woods  is 
working  toward  his  doctorate  at  Ox- 
ford University,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  living  at  "Billabong," 
Great  Milton,  Oxfordshire. 

Sewanee's  musical  community 
misses  the  Woodses  sorely,  but  ac- 
tivities to  which  they  gave  an  in- 
dispensable push  are  now  rolling. 
Their  particular  fledgling  is  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center, 
now  under  the  wing  of  the  university 


Fraternities  Pledge 
158  Students 

Delta  Tau  Delta  attracted  the 
lion's  share  of  this  year's  pledge 
crop  with  twenty-two  new  men, 
followed  by  Phi  Gamma  Delta  with 
nineteen;  Sigma  Nu,  eighteen; 
Kappa  Sigma,  sixteen;  Kappa  Alpha 
and  Alpha  Tau  Omega  sixteen  each. 
Fifteen  were  added  to  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  thirteen  to  Beta  Theta  Phi, 
twelve  to  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  and 
eleven  to  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 


Abbo's  Alley  Given 
International  Nod 

Sewanee's    Ravine    Garden    was 
given   an   unsolicited  listing  in   the 
stately  botanical  journal,  Acta  Horti 
Botanici    Pragensis,    Prague,    1962. 
This  issue  contains  a  section  cata- 
loging the  world's  botanical  gardens 
from      "Algeria      (L'Algerie)"      to 
"Windward     Islands";     and    there, 
sure    enough,    on    page    64,    among 
only  125  or  so  named  under  "United 
States  of  America  (U.  S.  A.)"  is 
SEWANEE 
The  Sewanee  Ravine  Garden 
University  of  the  South 
Sewanee,  Tennessee 

The  ravine  garden  has  been  plant- 
ed and  tended  for  twenty-odd  years 
as  the  pet  project  of  English  profes- 
sor Abbott  Martin.  It  includes  every 
flowering  shrub  that  will  grow  in 
this  latitude. 


Mrs.  McCrady's 
Mother  Dies 

Mrs.  Sara  Heath  Dowling,  mother 
of  the  wife  of  Vice-Chancellor  and 
President  Edward  McCrady,  died 
at  home  in  Sewanee  on  September 
24,  after  a  long  intermittent  illness. 
Mrs.  Dowling  was  born  Sara 
Sophia  Heath  in  London,  England, 
on  August  15,   1880.     She  came  to 


this  country  in  1903,  and  on  October 
7,  1907,  married  James  John  Dowl- 
ing of  Dublin,  Ireland.  Edith  May 
Dowling  McCrady  was  their  only 
child.  Mrs.  Dowling  lived  in  New 
York  until  her  husband's  death, 
when  she  moved  to  Wakefield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  a  young  librarian 
in  New  York  she  is  said  to  have 
ordered  author  Booth  Tarkington 
out  of  her  library,  because  he  in- 
sisted on  using  his  typewriter. 

In  1945  Mrs.  Dowling  was  called 
to  Sewanee  by  the  late  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry,  as 
matron  of  Sewanee  Inn  (now  Elliott 
Hall).  After  two  years  at  Sewanee 
Inn  she  became  matron  of  Barnwell 
and  Selden  Halls  (1947-1948)  and 
then  of  Cannon  Hall  (1948-1954). 
She  retired  in  1954  and  has  since 
made  her  home  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McCrady. 

Surviving  are  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
McCrady,  the  four  McCrady  grand- 
children: Edward,  attending  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville; John,  at  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans;  James  Waring,  at 
General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City,  and  Sarah  Heath. 
at  Sweet  Briar  College  in  Virginia; 
and  two  great-grandchildren,  Helen 
Tucker  McCrady  and  John  Stratton 
McCrady,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  McCrady,  III. 


A  bequest  of  $235,000  will  soon  come  to  Se- 
wanee from  the  estate  of  an  Episcopal  layman. 
Dr.  Pope  M.  Farrington,  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist  of  Memphis,  asked  that  the  gift 
be  used  by  the  School  of  Theology  in  memory  of 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  Rev.  Elisha  Spruille 
Burford,  who  came  to  Tennessee  from  Louisiana 
in  1887.  When  the  Rev.  Davis  Sessums  became 
the  first  Sewanee  alumnus  to  be  elected  bishop 
(Louisiana  in  1891)  Burford  succeeded  him  as 
rector  of  Calvary  Church  in  Memphis.  Al- 
though Burford  served  only  briefly,  dying  in 
1894,  he  was  highly  praised  by  Bishop  Charles  T. 
Quintard,  for  "sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was 
instrumental  in  largely  increasing  the  communi- 


cants of  the  parish.  No  man  has  ever  been  more 
helpful  to  his  fellow  laborers  than  was  Mr.  Bur- 
ford." 

At  the  time  of  the  clergyman's  death,  his  son, 
Spruille,  Jr.,  was  a  senior  and  Delta  Tau  Delta 
at  Sewanee,  where  he  earned  his  master's  degree 
in  1895.  The  younger  Burford  became  a  Mem- 
phis realtor  and  was  a  lifelong  contributor  to  the 
University,  dying  in  November  26,  1961. 

Dr.  Farrington's  estate  is  being  handled  by 
Christopher  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  trust  officer  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  where  Troy 
Beatty,  Jr.,  '16,  is  a  vice  president.  The  gift  will 
be  matched  by  $78,000  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 


Snowden  Building  Dedication  to  be  on  Dec  11 


(continued  from  page  3) 
hogany.  A  large  assembly  room  will  be  divisible  into 
two  sections  by  an  accordion-fold  partition.  One  section 
is  finished  in  antique  cherry,  the  other  in  blue  cotton- 
wood,  a  once-overlooked  material  whose  fine  grain  and 
subtle  coloring  compare  favorably  in  appearance  with 
that  of  walnut  and  other  prized  decorative  woods. 
Windows  are  framed  in  cherry  from  the  university  do- 
main, no  mean  material  for  any  purpose;  and  domain 
walnut,  with  its  lovely  shadings  of  gold  into  deep 
purplish-brown,  also  is  used. 

ALL    IS    WOOD— ALMOST 

One  whole,  relatively  small,  room  is  paneled  in  cedar, 
a  novel  use  for  this  handsome  and  sturdy  foe  of  moths. 

Paneling  and  flooring  other  than  those  already  men- 
tioned will  include  silver  maple,  honey  locust,  wormy 
maple,  long-leaf  pine,  and  golden  ash. 


E 


ach  room  will  have  a  plaque  telling  about  its 
materials  and  listing  their  donors.  The  wood  is  com- 
ing in  faster  than  the  names  of  the  givers,  but  those 
now  known  include  the  Ashby  Veneer  and  Lumber 
Company  of  Jackson,  Tennessee;  U.  S.  Plywood 
Corporation,  Chattanooga;  Bankhead  Forest  Industries, 
Grayson,  Alabama  (James  E.  Reynolds,  '36) ;  Scotch 
Lumber  Company  of  Fulton,  Alabama;  Ipik  Door 
Company,  Kenner,  Louisiana;  Armour  C.  Bowen  ('44) 
and  Company,  Memphis;  Kentucky  Tie  and  Lumber 
Company,  Louisville  (William  Steele,  '41);  Bratton 
Veneer  and  Lumber  Company  of  Memphis;  George  C 
Brown  and  Company  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Ray  M.  Johnson  Company,  Huntland;  Weis-Fricker 
Mahogany  Company,  Pensacola  (H.  M.  Weis,  '26) 
Memphis  Plywood  Corporation;  Sam  Carey  Lumber 
Company  of  Memphis;  Southern  and  Northern  Hard- 


woods of  Memphis;  the  Frank  A.  Conkling  Company  of 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas.  White  oak  flooring,  enough  to  do 
the  whole  upstairs  area,  came  from  the  Bruce,  De  Soto, 
and  Chickasaw  companies  of  Memphis. 

An  interior  departure  from  wood  (the  outside  of  the 
building  is  Sewanee  sandstone)  has  been  taken  in  the 
window  sills,  which  are  slabs  of  East  Tennessee  crab 
orchard  stone,  weather-proof  and  student-proof.  The 
stone  adds  a  complementary  texture  to  the  warm 
woods.  Another  striking  note  is  the  glass  roof  of  the 
greenhouse,  where  infant  forestry  experiments  will  be 
incubated. 

ANOTHER  "LARGEST" 
The  Snowden  Building's  museum  potential  goes 
beyond  its  spectacular  use  of  wood  in  structural  display. 
The  Lou  Williams  collection  of  350  gavels,  each  of  a 
different  wood,  for  several  years  a  forestry  department 
treasure,  will  now  find  appropriate  display  space.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  magazine  section  recently  did  a  feature 
on  this  remarkable  gift  of  a  Chattanooga  business  man. 

A  new  collection,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  given  by  Sam  Nickey  of  Memphis,  will  be 
proudly  housed  in  a  laboratory.  Cataloged  for  ready 
identification  are  8600  sample  specimens  of  different 
woods  from  all  over  the  world.  Each  drawer  of  the 
cabinets  containing  the  collection  is  faced  with  a  differ- 
ent wood.  Each  knob  is  turned  of  still  a  different 
variety.  Sometimes  a  single  knob  will  sport  two  rare 
woods.  A  sample  drawer,  pulled  at  random,  is  faced 
with  Texas  white  oak  burl  with  a  South  African  Tam- 
bootie  stem  knob,  topped  with  grapefruit  crotchwood. 
(It  says.) 

Woodmen  of  the  world,  Sewanee  welcomes  you. 


Professors  Grade  Colleges 


Sewanee  was  among  only  eleven  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  South  given  passing 
grades  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  Subject:  faculty  salaries. 
The  only  "A"  of  the  lot  was  won  by  Duke, 
with  Sewanee  joining  Johns  Hopkins,  Rice, 
Goucher,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  five 
others  in  the  "B"  and  "C"  categories. 

These  ratings,  based  on  average  and  mini- 
mum salaries  in  each  rank,  are  for  1961-62. 
When  the  1962-63  scores  are  published  in  the 
spring,  Sewanee  will  have  improved  its 
grades,  although  its  position  in  regard  to  other 
Southern  institutions  is  not  yet  known.     Sub- 


stantial raises  made  possible  by  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  Ford  Foundation  incentive 
grant  bring  Sewanee's  average  salary  in  the 
four  ranks  (professor,  associate,  assistant,  and 
instructor)  up  from  two  "C's",  a  "B"  and  an 
"A"  to  two  "B's",  a  "C"  and  an  "A"  and 
the  minimum  pay  from  an  "A"  and  three 
"C's"  to  an  "A"  and  three  "B's". 

Papa,  in  the  form  of  the  twenty-one  owning 
Episcopal  dioceses,  should  on  the  whole  be 
proud  of  Sewanee's  report  card.  Or  he  might 
want  him  to  try  to  catch  up  some  day  with 
that  terribly  bright  Harvard  Jones,  with  his 
"AA." 


Bob  Davis  catches  a  touchdown  pass  against  Southwestern 


First  Conference  Books  Close  in  the  Black 


After  attaining  only  a  mediocre  i-i-i  record  in  the 
first  three  games  of  the  1962  season  the  Sewanee  foot- 
ball squad  finally  came  to  life  against  Randolph-Macon 
and  proceeded  to  win  their  next  three  games  by  de- 
cisive margins,  but  lost  to  Washington  and  Lee  and 
Mississippi  College  for  a  final  4-3-1  record. 

Sewanee  opened  its  1962  season  by  entertaining  Mill- 
saps  College  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  Tigers  took 
a  7-0  lead  early  in  the  second  quarter  when  tailback 
M.  L.  Agnew  passed  to  end  Kirk  Dormeyer  for  a  70 
yard  scoring  play.  The  Majors  from  Jackson  came 
roaring  back  in  the  second  half  to  score  the  tying  touch- 
down on  a  52  yard  sustained  scoring  drive.  Agnew, 
who  completed  8-20  passes  for  187  yards,  connected 
with  Phil  Frontier  on  the  last  play  of  the  game  for  a 
50-yard  pass  but  the  stocky  end  was  overtaken  at  the 
Millsaps  30-yard  line  as  the  Tigers  had  to  settle  for 
a  y-j  deadlock. 


The  Tigers  picked  up  their  first  win  of  the  season 
by  downing  Hampden-Sydney  22-7  at  Farmville,  Vir- 
ginia. Agnew  scored  Sewanee's  first  touchdown  on  a 
i-yard  plunge  in  the  first  quarter  to  climax  a  53-yard, 
12-play  drive.  The  attempt  for  conversion  was  no  good 
and  the  Tigers  went  to  the  dressing  room  at  halftime 
trailing  7-6  when  Hampden-Sydney  halfback  Dennis 
Dills  scored  from  the  8-yard  line  late  in  the  second 
quarter.  Agnew  gathered  in  a  punt  on  his  14-yard  line 
during  the  third  quarter  and  raced  86  yards  for  the 
deciding  touchdown  and  then  scored  the  two-point  con- 
version on  a  plunge.  Guard  Jim  Stewart  showed  the 
Virginians  that  Sewanee  linemen  can  also  carry  the  ball 
as  he  intercepted  a  pass  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  scored 
on  a  54-yard  return. 

The  Austin  Kangaroos  of  Sherman,  Texas,  handed 
the  Tigers  their  first  defeat  of  the  season,  10-7,  as  they 
took    advantage    of    Sewanee    fumbles    and    penalties. 
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Eleven  penalties  for  115  yards  and  three  lost  fumbles 
were  the  main  causes  of  the  loss.  Larry  Majors  gathered 
in  a  20-yard  scoring  pass  from  M.  L.  Agnevv  to  account 
for  the  lone  talley.  The  Tiger  defense,  led  by  John 
Turner,  Jim  Cofer,  Wayne  Rushton,  and  Ray  Bell 
played  a  fine  game  in  holding  the  Kangaroos  to  a 
touchdown  and  field. 

Oct.  20  the  Tigers  traveled  to  Ashland,  Virginia,  to 
spoil  Randolph-Macon's  homecoming  30-8.  The  Se- 
wanee  offense  finally  came  to  life  as  it  ground  out  336 
yards  and  four  touchdowns.  M.  L.  Agnew,  on  a  40- 
yard  run,  Wallace  Pinkley  on  a  2-yard  plunge  Larry 
Majors  on  a  20-yard  sprint,  and  Harrell  Harrison  on  a 
6-yard  scoring  play  accounted  for  the  Tiger  touch- 
downs. Guard  Ray  Bell  put  on  the  outstanding  de- 
fensive performance  of  the  day  by  intercepting  a  pass, 
recovering  a  fumble,  and  making  several  key  tackles. 

Centre  College  became  the  first  vict:m  of  Sewanee 
in  the  College  Athletic  Conference*  28-6  at  Hardee 
Field.  Co-captain  Wallace  Pinkley  crossed  the  goal  line 
twice  on  runs  of  11  and  13  yards  to  pace  the  offensive 
attack  while  being  adequately  helped  by  M.  L.  Agnew, 
who  scored  on  a  56-yard  scoring  play  and  also  threw 
a  13-yard  touchdown  pass  to  end  Jack  Sanders.  Wayne 
Rushton  helped  set  up  one  of  the  Tiger  tallies  by  re- 
covering a  Praying  Colonel  fumble  at  the  beginning  of 
the   fourth   quarter. 

The  Tigers   administered   a   crushing  44-0  defeat  to 


*See  back  cover. 


Triumphant  cottch  Shirley  Majors  receives  the  Edmund 
Orgill  trophy  from  Dean  Robert  S.  Lancaster  after  the  44-0 
smash  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis.  The  trophy  is  the  trav- 
eling symbol  of  the  keen  rivalry  between  the  two  schools. 


arch-rival  Southwestern,  Nov.  3,  to  take  over  first  place 
in  the  College  Athletic  Conference  and  retain  possession 
of  the  Orgill  Cup,  rotating  symbol  of  football  supremacy 
between  the  two  schools.  Four  tailbacks,  Wallace 
Pinkley,  M.  L.  Agnew,  Larry  Majors,  and  Harrell 
Harrison,  joined  fullback  Ray  Tucker  and  end  Bob 
Davis  in  the  scoring  parade.  Tucker  was  particularly 
impressive  as  he  gained  101  yards  in  15  carries.  Davis's 
touchdown  came  on  a  23-yard  pass  from  Agnew. 


Swimmers  Plan  Memorial  to  Gladstone  Rogers,  III 


A  group  of  students  have  initiated  a  drive  to  secure  needed  swim- 
ming equipment  as  a  memorial  to  Granville  Gladstone  Rogers,  III, 
'61,  who  was  drowned  last  winter  in  a  skin-diving  mishap.  Present 
goal  is  #3300  for  1  and  3M  boards  and  standards.  This  type  of 
memorial  is  considered  singularly  appropriate  to  honor  the  young- 
man  who,  while  at  Sewanee,  was  a  diver  on  the  swimming  team  for 
two  years  as  well  as  a  football  letterman  and  ardent  spelunker. 

John  Griswold,  '63,  manager  of  the  swimming  team  and  chairman 
of  the  drive,  plans  a  quiet  appeal  to  alumni  members  of  the  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity,  the  "S"  Club,  the  swimming  team,  and  the 
Aquatics  Club.  George  Lewis,  III,  '63,  captain  of  the  swimming 
team  and  president  of  SAE,  is  honorary  chairman. 

Gladstone  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Gladstone  Rogers,  '24, 
and  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Jacksonville. 
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r.  Joseph  H.  Parks,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  Sewanee's  sum- 
mer neighbor  in  Winchester,  Tennessee,  is  the  author 
of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  C.S.A.,  The  Fighting  Bishop 
(L.  S.  U.  Press,  408  pages,  $7.50).  His  account  of 
Sewanee's  second  chancellor  is  his  fourth  contribution 
to  the  Southern  Biography  Series  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  His  General  Edmund  Kirby-Smith 
won  the  Sydnor  prize  at  Duke  University  for  Southern 
historical  writing  and  has  just  been  re-issued.  Parks' 
Polk  is  based  primarily  on  the  Leonidas  Polk  papers  in 
the  Sewanee  archives,  which  were  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  centennial  celebration  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  they  had  been  deposited  by  descendants 
of  Bishop  Polk's  son  and  biographer,  William  Mecklen- 
burg. Illustrations  in  the  volume  are  all  portraits  and 
photographs  at  Sewanee. 

Dr.  Parks'  genealogical  introduction  to  the  life  of 
Polk  makes  clear  how  sharply  he  departed  from  family 
tradition  when,  while  at  West  Point,  he  decided  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  His  grandfather,  Thomas,  was 
almost  a  Revolutionary  general,  and  at  one  time  guard- 
ed the  Liberty  Bell.  His  father,  William,  claimed  that 
his  was  the  first  blood  spilt  south  of  Lexington  in  1776. 
William,  too,  was  founder  of  a  Tennessee  college  (whose 
descendant  is  Peabody)  and  was  president  of  a  board 
of  trustees  (at  North  Carolina,  where  Leonidas  went 
before  West  Point).  Polk's  family  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Frances  Devereux,  provided  the  plantations  and  slaves 
which  enabled  him  in  1838  to  accept  the  missionary 
bishopric  declined  by  the  first  appointee  because  the 
salary  was  only  $2,500,  and  to  serve  for  fifteen  years 
of  his  episcopate  in  Louisiana  at  no  salary  at  all,  until 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  a  hailstorm  destroyed  his 
inheritance.  The  travel  prescribed  for  his  youthful 
illness  (a  brother  died  of  tuberculosis  and  there  were 
fears  for  his  health)  became  journeys  of  several  months 
over  his  vast  episcopate  in  the  Southwest.  His  delight 
in  the  details  of  building  his  home,  Ashwood,  near 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  foretold  the  attention  he  would 
put  twenty  years  later  into  building  the  University  of 
the  South.  The  way  in  which  the  Polks,  father  and 
sons,  developed  their  holdings  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
and  the  great  areas  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas  for  which  he 
was  responsible  at  one  time  or  another  as  bishop,  made 
Polk  used  to  doing  things  on  a  grand  scale.  His  uni- 
versity would  be  no  small,  ordinary,  college,  but  "an 
Oxford,  or  a  Gottingen,  or  a  Bonn,  or  all  three  com- 
bined." 

The  two  chapters  devoted  to  the  founding  of  the 
University  are  thorough  and  revealing.  They  document 
the  statement  by  the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone (though  Parks  does  not  use  this  quotation)  when 
he  turned  to  Leonidas  Polk  and  said:     "When  it  pleas- 
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eth  God,  your  Master,  to  stay  your  radiant  and  strong 
right  arm  from  His  battlefields  on  earth,  and  call  you 
to  share  His  everlasting  triumph,  the  Heavens  and 
your  grateful  country  will  read  on  your  grave-stone 
'THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  SOUTH.'  "  Parks  makes  clear  the  essential 
collaboration  of  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott.  Perhaps  be- 
cause no  significant  collection  of  Bishop  James  Hervey 
Otey's  papers  is  available,  his  part  in  the  actual  launch- 
ing of  the  enterprise  is  less  appreciated. 


T 


he  legends  of  Leonidas  Polk  familiar  to  Sewanee 
are  all  here — the  conversion  at  West  Point,  his  father's 
indignation  that  he  was  "stationed"  not  in  the  Army 
but  at  Virginia  Seminary,  the  dice  game,  "Rattle  and 
Snap,"  which  gave  a  name  to  the  Polk  Tennessee  land, 
the  building  of  St.  John's  Church,  Ashwood.  the  boat 


Historian  Parks  at  left  discusses  his  book  with  Vice-Chan- 
cellor McCrady  and  historiographer  Chitty  following  his 
Founders'  Day  address. 


crew  which  rescued  him  in  his  preaching  at  Shreveport, 
the  trustees'  meetings  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Beer- 
sheba  Springs,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Polk  home  at  Sewanee  in  1861,  and  his  death 
in  1864  by  cannon  fire.  Dr.  Parks'  extremely  careful 
scholarship  separates  fact  from  fiction  and  provides  one 
important  revision  of  history.  A  quotation  long  at- 
tributed to  Polk  regarding  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom  he 
met  at  Belmont  in  1861,  with  both  claiming  victory, 
said:  "I  was  favorably  impressed  with  him;  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  much  force."  This  quotation  has 
been  used  recently  by  an  admirer  of  Grant  to  show 
that  Grant's  opponents  recognized  his  greatness  even 
this  early  in  the  conflict.  The  original  letter  from  Polk 
to  his  wife,  Dr.  Parks  found,  was  quite  different:  "I 
think  him  rather  second  rate,  though  I  dare  say  a  good 
man  enough." 

The  military  portion  of  the  book  (about  half  of  it) 
is  more  than  the  history  of  one  general.     It  relates  the 


frustrating  experience  resulting  from  the  disagreements 
of  the  generals  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Polk's  mili- 
tary career  was  so  bound  up  with  that  of  Braxton 
Bragg,  his  superior  for  most  of  the  war,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  evaluate  his  abilities.  At  Shiloh,  Perryville, 
Murfreesboro,  and  Chickamauga,  Polk  and  Bragg 
differed,  sometimes  openly.  Parks  describes  Polk  as  a 
"competent  corps  commander,"  pointing  out  that  "all 
high  ranking  officers  within  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
distrusting  Bragg's  competence  as  a  field  commander, 
supported  Polk  in  his  apparent  disregard  of  orders. 
Left  unanswered  was  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  orders  of  a  superior  should  be  executed  regardless 
of  conditions  or  circumstances.  Through  it  all,  Polk's 
forgiving  spirit  was  put  to  a  severe  test  as  he  came  to 
believe  Bragg  wished  to  saddle  him  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  failure  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  to  win  the 
victories  expected  of  it."  Bragg's  charges,  when  re- 
moving Polk  from  command  after  Chickamauga,  of 
disobedience  and  neglect  of  duty,  were  followed  by  a 
petition  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  asking  for  Bragg's  replacement. 
Polk,  who  had  begun  his  episcopate  as  bishop  of  the 
Southwest,  then  became  commander  of  the  department 
of  the  Southwest,  with  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  as  one 
of  his  major  generals.  On  June  14,  1864,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Generals  Joseph  H.  Johnston  and  William  J. 
Hardee,  whom  he  had  baptized  a  month  earlier,  he 
died  immediately  when  a  cannon-shot  crashed  through 
his  breast. 
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r.  Parks  evaluates  Polk  thus:  "He  was  much 
beloved  by  his  officers  and  men  for  his  personal  quali- 
ties ;  he  was  respected  for  his  bravery  and  industry  and 
his  competence  in  inspiring  troops  to  their  best 
efforts.  .  .  .  He  much  preferred  the  life  of  a  planter 
and  service  within  the  Church  (to  military  duty).  As 
a  planter  he  was  a  near  approach  to  failure;  as  a 
churchman  he  was  a  powerful  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  and  education.  His  acceptance  of 
a  commission  in  the  Confederate  army  was  in  response 
to  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  in  a  cause  he  believed 
just.  He  never  doubted  the  right  of  Southern  states  to 
secede,  and  to  him  the  defense  of  that  right  was  a 
duty." 

The  Polk  biography  is,  of  course,  one  of  a  flood  of 
publications  appearing  during  the  Civil  War  Centennial, 
if  not  actually  inspired  by  it.  It  is  much  more.  It  will 
be  valuable  to  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  historians  (the 
Middle  Tennessee  land  development  is  especially  in- 
teresting), to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  ten  d:oceses 
now  in  the  territory  for  which  Polk  was  at  one  time  or 
another  responsible,  to  the  history  of  education  in  the 
South,  and  perhaps  above  all  to  Sewanee,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  versatile  bishop-general. 

E.  N.  C. 
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St.  Luke's  Day  Attracts  Many 

Irish  Bishop  McAdoo  Is  Guest  Lecturer 


More  than  fifty  returning  alumni,  the  student  body 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  over  a  hundred  wives, 
friends  and  special  guests  participated  in  the  St.  Luke's 
Day  activities  October  18-19.  Two  lectures  by  Bishop 
McAdoo  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  the  principal 
feature  of  a  program  of  reunions  and  festivities. 

Holy  Communion  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel  on  Thursday 
began  the  two-day  observance.  Alumni,  students,  and 
guests  were  received  at  tea  in  the  deanery  by  the  Very 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Alexander.  After  tea  the 
company  joined  in  the  service  of  Evensong,  which  in- 
cluded the  singing  of  "A  Hymn  for  St.  Luke's,"  written 
especially  for  the  School  of  Theology  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Russell  Bowie. 

The  traditionally  impish  junior  (first  year)  skit  was 
performed  this  year  in  Guerry  Hall.  The  title  of  the 
juniors'  farce  was  "An  Evening  of  Culture,  Dramatic 


Arts,  and  (Perhaps)  Letters."  It  was  a  double-edged 
satire,  spoofing  the  university's  "Cultural  Series"  and 
various  aspects  of  the  juniors'  life  in  Sewanee.  A  buffet 
supper  and  dance  at  the  Sewanee  Inn  sustained  the 
light-hearted  mood  of  the  assemblage. 

The  two  lectures  on  Friday  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
McAdoo,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin 
in  Ireland,  concluded  St.  Luke's  Day  events.  Bishop 
McAdoo  titled  his  papers  "John  Bramhall:  Man  of 
Ten  Talents."  He  explained  that  Bramhall,  who  was 
a  bishop  in  Ireland  from  1634  to  1641,  was  impeached 
by  the  Irish  Commons  for  political  reasons,  and  left  an 
impressive  body  of  theological  works,  had  "certainly 
more  than  ten  talents,"  but  that  he  had  chosen  ten  as 
a  round  number.  The  two  lectures  will  be  published 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  St.  Luke's  Journal,  the 
School  of  Theology  magazine. 


Dean  Alexander  Publishes  Reference  Book 


Dean  George  M.  Alexander  of  the  School  of  Theology 
has  just  had  published  his  Handbook  of  Biblical  Person- 
alities by  Seabury  Press  (#5.75).  The  handbook  was 
intended  especially  to  provide  theological  students  with 
a  quick  reference  book  (more  candidates  fail  canonical 
examinations  in  English  Bible  than  any  other  subject), 
but  it  is  also  intended  to  lead  casual  readers  to  the 
Bible.  Dean  Alexander  says  that  "an  armful  of  books 
about  the  Bible  is  no  substitute  for  the  Bible  itself." 
From  Aaron  to  Zophar,  the  Biblical  important  people 
are  presented,  with  their  principal  Biblical  references 
(not  all  thirty-two  Zechariah-Zachariah-Zacharias  are 
identified,  for  instance)  and  biographical  facts.  The 
Handbook  is  heartily  commended  to  all  who  do  or 
should  read  the  Bible. 


Dean  George  M.  Alexander 
From  Aaron  to  Zophar 
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Bishop  Juhan  plans   to  pass  the  prosperity  platter  presented  to  him  for  the  Associated 
.Alumni  by  John  Ezzell,  president  and  at  left  James  Gentry,  V.  P.  for  admissions. 


ATLANTA  had  Dean  Robert  S.  Lancaster  as  speaker 
at  their  Founders'  Day  dinner  on  Friday  night,  Octo- 
ber 12,  at  Ansley  Park  Golf  Club.  Their  entertainment 
committee  members  are  T.  G.  Linthicum,  '23,  Harvey 
G.  Booth,  Hon  '59,  and  Samuel  W.  Kane,  Academy  '29. 
The  club  has  seventy-six  dues-paying  members,  adding 
six  new  ones  in  1962.  Harvey  Bocri  of  Southern  Bell 
is  in  charge  of  Sewanee's  Church  Support  program. 
He  is  planning  to  preview  his  new  promotional  Sewanee 
film  at  the  November  meeting.  The  club  will  have  its 
annual  Christmas  party  on  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 30. 


The  University's  Air  Force  Sabre  Drill  Team  has  new  cos- 
tumes and  routines  this  year,  and  Captain  Jim  Ettien  is  of- 
fering the  unit  for  television  appearances.  In  other  years  the 
team  has  been  seen  on  Dave  Garroway's  TODAY  Show,  and 
on  WSM-TV  Nashville.  The  swordsmen  are  shown  as  they 
appeared  last  February  in  the  Tampa  Gasparilla  Festival. 
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HOUSTON  was  host  to  Prof.  Abbott  Cotten  Martin  on 
Thursday,  October  25,  at  the  Sagewood  Country  Club 
for  cocktails  and  dinner.  "Abbo"  made  an  informal 
talk,  and  an  outstanding  member  award  was  presented 
to  Julius  French.  New  officers  are:  president,  William 
K.  Bruce,  '53,  vice-president,  Jess  B.  Cheatham,  '51, 
secretary,  B.  E.  Buschardt,  A'28,  treasurer,  Hart  Man- 
kin,  '54,  directors  Julius  G.  French,  '32,  and  Pete 
Phillips,   '35. 


COASTAL  CAROLINA  CHAPTER  and  SEWANEE 
CLUB  OF  CHARLESTON  will  hear  Bishop  Frank  A. 
Juhan  at  a  meeting  early  in  December. 


Adalcolm  Fooshee,  '18,  has  made  an  initial  contribution 
of  $100.00  toward  the  NEW  YORK  club's  $1,500.00- 
per-year  scholarship  fund  for  four  years.  This  projeci 
was  decided  upon  at  their  February  meeting  and  was 
underwritten  by  Albert  Woods,   '18. 


Julius    French,    '32,    was    spotted    during    the    Alumni    Council 
meeting  in   Sewanee  putting  on   Sewanee  stickers. 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  alumni  and  friends  will  meet 
near  Houma  on  December  8  at  Magnolia  Plantation 
in  a  historic  house  built  in  1834  and  opened  for  a  Se- 
wanee buffet  by  its  owner,  M.  Lee  Shaffer,  Jr.,  '61. 
Reservations  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lee  Shaffer,  Ellen- 
dale,  Louisiana.     Dean  R.  S.  Lancaster  will  speak. 


JACKSONVILLE  had  Dr.  Gaston  S.  Bruton  as  speak- 
er at  their  Founders'  Day  dinner  on  November  7  at 
the  Florida  Yacht  Club.  New  officers  are:  Thomas 
McKeithen,  '51,  president,  succeeding  J.  Jerry  Slade, 
'57;  William  R.  Boling,  '56,  vice-president,  William 
Austin,  '52,  secretary-treasurer.  Re-elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  were  Francis  Nixon,  '29,  Rev.  Gladstone 
Rogers,  '24,  Rev.  Robert  Snell,  '49,  and  Dr.  Ensor 
Dunsford,  Jr.,  '45. 


All  Sewanee  alumni  and  par- 
ents of  cadets  are  invited  to 
attend  a  get-together  in  the  Cre- 
ole Room  of  the  NEW  OR- 
LEANS Roosevelt  Hotel,  7:0c 
p.  m.  on  December  30,  1962. 
honoring  the  Gorgas  Guard,  elite 
drill  platoon  of  the  Sewanee 
Military  Academy  which  will 
perform  at  the  Sugar  Bowl  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  1. 
There  will  be  a  pre-game  per- 
formance at  10:45  and  another 
one  at  12:45  which  will  be  car- 
ried by  NBC-TV.  The  40  volun- 
teer cadets  will  arrive  at  Camp 
Leroy  Johnson  on  December  30.  Their  New  Orleans  headquarters  will  be  the  Jung  Hotel.  A  teenage  dance 
sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans  Valencia  Club  will  be  held  for  them  on  the  evening  of  December  31.  Tentative 
plans  are  for  a  barbecue  for  cadets  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  given  by  local  parents. 

In  1961  the  Gorgas  Guard  served  as  official  representative  of  Tennessee  in  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Parade 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  as  honor  guard  for  the  Blue-Gray  Colonels  Debutante  Ball,  and  as  a  drill  unit  at  the 
Blue-Gray    football    game    in    Montgomery,    Alabama. 
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Classics  Laboratory  on  the  Athletic  Field 


Sewanee  has  once  again,  quietly  and  without  aiming 
at  that  goal,  achieved  the  unique.  At  a  time  when  there 
is  considerable  agitation  in  educational  circles  to  cut 
across  departmental  lines,  to  coordinate  knowledge  and 
thus  help  promote  it  to  understanding,  Sewanee  has 
established  a  course  combining  two  departments  that 
we  feel  certain  have  never  been  comb'ned  before.  The 
departments?  Classics  and  athletics.  These  two  ap- 
parently disparate  disciplines  together  offer  Classical 
Studies  206,  with  one  hour  of  lecture  by  Greek  and 
Latin  professors  Bayly  Turlington  and  Charles  Bin- 
nicker  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  in  the  gymnasium, 
with  Coach  Ted  Bitondo  as  instructor. 

The  idea  of  a  Greek  Athletics  program  was  born 
last  spring  over  a  cup  of  professorial  coffee,  when  the 
wealth  of  source  material  on  Greek  sports  came  up  for 
discussion.  Homer  is  full  of  it,  the  two  classics  pro- 
fessors agree.  They  recalled  the  boxing  match  in  the 
twenty  second  Iliad  of  Theocritus,  the  story  of  young 
Amycus,  a  bully  and  thug  who  guarded  some  spring. 
Along  came  the  aging,  gentle  Polydeuces,  a  skilled 
boxer.  Amycus'  challenge  was  accepted  and  a  fight  to 
the  finish  ensued,  proving  for  all  future  generations 
that  the  fast,  well  coordinated  fighter  could  whup  the 
big  strong  one. 

Turlington  and  Binnicker  thought  a  laboratory  period 
added  to  the  lectures  they  were  already  giving  would  be 
interesting.  With  great  trepidation,  but  full  of  Plato's 
fervor  on  equally  training  the  body,  the  intellect,  and 
the  spirit  of  man,  they  presented  their  idea  to  the  cur- 
riculum committee.  To  their  surprise  and  delight,  the 
college  faculty  (which  is  so  pure  it  looks  with  suspicion 
on  psychology  and  sociology  as  fads)  agreed  to  give 
it  space  in  the  catalogue. 

Coach  Bitondo  fell  in  with  the  idea,  twelve  men 
signed  up,  and  Classical  Studies  206  is  now  in  full 
swing.  In  a  one-hour  credit  course  there  is  one  lecture 
a  week  and  one  lab  period.  Enrollees  can  substitute 
the  lab  period  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  physical 
education  time. 

In  the  lecture  they  hear  about  the  Greek  games — 
Olympics,  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Nemean — and 
about  famous  Greek  athletes  and  their  records.  More 
important,  they  hear  about  the  vastly  larger  part  sports 
played  in  the  Greek's  life,  in  his  education  and  his 
civilization.     If  Britain's  battles  were  won  on  the  play- 


Sewanee  students    compare    ancient    and    modern    javelin 
techniques. 


ing  fields  of  Eton,  how  much  more  were  the  conquerors 
of  the  ancient  world  indebted  to  the  intricate  rules  and 
complex  competitions  in  wrestling,  boxing,  running, 
jumping,  (with  hand-held  weights),  and  throwing  the 
javelin  and  discus. 

Bitondo  and  Turlington  contrast  and  compare  the 
techniques  of  the  ancient  and  modern  versions  of  the 
sports.  Authenticity  is  carried  almost,  but  not  quite,  to 
the  ultimate.  The  athletes  at  Sewanee  do  not  compete 
in  the  nude  as  did  the  Greeks.  Also  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities, such  as  chariot  racing,  are  not  taught. 

Already  counter-moves  are  being  prepared  in  other 
departments  to  offset  a  drastic  enrollment  shift  should 
Classical  Studies  206  offer  student  winners  the  "fair- 
girdled  maiden"  who  took  the  place  of  the  loving  cup  in 
the  ancient  games. 


November  1962 
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1897 

A  new  state  park,  named  in  honor 
of  Tennessee's  forty-first  governor,  the 
late  Henry  Horton,  was  dedicated 
September  2.  The  1,140  acre  park,  three 
miles  south  of  Chapel  Hill  on  Duck 
River,  is  the  first  state  park  in  Tennes- 
see with  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course. 
The  state  purchased  the  late  Gover- 
nor Horton's  farm  last  year.  The  new 
park  will  contain  cabins,  picnic  tables 
and  a  recreation  area,  and  future  plans 
call  for  restoration  of  the  twenty-eight  - 
room  Horton  mansion. 
1898 

The  Very  Rev.  Douglas  Matthews, 
dean  emeritus  of  St.  John's  Cathedral, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  died  in  Al- 
buquerque on  June  23.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1901  and 
served  churches  in  Florida,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kan- 
sas, and  Montana,  before  going  to  the 
cathedral  in  Albuquerque.  He  was 
the  author  of  Is  Science  the  Enemy  of 
Religion  or  the  Ally? 

Dr.  Ernest  Rau,  SAE,  died  May  25 
at  the  City-County  Hospital,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  following  a  stroke. 
He  had  been  a  practicing  physician 
in  Bowling  Green. 

Jasper  Wooldridge,  KS,  died  recently. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  for  forty -five  years.  He  was 
formerly  in  the  insurance  business  and 
owner  of  the  El  Paso  Book  Company. 
He  is  survived  by  his  daughter  and 
three  grandchildren. 
1900 

The  Very  Rev.  Raimundo  deOvie-3 
DTD,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Cathedral 
of   St.   Philip   in   Atlanta,   died   August 


Dr.  W.  T.  Lowe,  '05,  died  May  28,  1962, 
in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  after  practic- 
ing surgery  and  gynecology  for  fifty 
years. 


30.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Eggleston  Du- 
Bose,  of  Sewanee,  died  in  1961.  He 
was  the  author  of  Somewhere  to  be 
Had,  The  Church  and  the  Children  and 
Maybe  You're  Not  Crazy.  He  wrote  a 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  for  several  years.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1927-28.  He  was  a  leader  in 
establishing  the  Georgia  Clinic  for  Al- 
coholics and  one  of  three  founders  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  He  organized  and  put  into 
operation  the  juvenile  court  in  Clarks- 
ville,  Tennessee.  Surviving  him  are 
his  son,  Julian  Roberto  deOvies,  '29, 
ATO,  and  his  grandson,  Julian  R.,  Jr., 
'53,  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 
1902 

The  Rev.  John  Norton  Atkins,  PDT, 
died  September  11  in  Blowing  Rock, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  1881 
in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  educated 
at  Pingry  School,  the  University  of 
the  South,  Columbia  University,  and 
the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
had  parishes  in  North  Carolina,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  and  Virginia.  For 
sixteen  years  he  was  superintendent 
and  chaplain  of  the  Emerald-Hodgson 
Hospital  at  Sewanee.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  four  children,  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  one  brother.  He  was  buried 
at  Valle  Crucis,  North  Carolina,  on 
September  14,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Holy  Cross  Mission.  His  sons,  Joseph 
Addison,  '39,  PDT,  John,  Jr.,  '40,  PDT, 
and  George  Albert,  '41,  PDT,  all  came 
io  Sewanee. 

Until  his  eyesight  prevented,  he 
worked  effectively  as  president  of  the 
Class  of  1902. 

1903 

Dr.  William  C.  Slusher,  KS,  died 
last  July.  He  had  been  residing  with 
his  daughter  in  Miami,  Florida,  in  re- 
cent years.  Until  his  retirement  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Bluefield,  West 
Virginia. 

1904 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gant  Gaither,  KA, 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  at 
a  reception  at  their  home  at  1704  South 
Main,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 

1905 

Dr.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  PKA,  rector 
emeritus  o?  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
was  honored  by  the  Nashville  Shrine 
Club  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Although  ostensibly  retired,  he  makes 
some  eight  hundred  calls  a  month. 
1906 

Lt.  Col.  William  de  Rosset,  KS,  and 
his  wife,  Alice,  are  raising  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  fruit  trees  at  their  home 
in  Sarasota,  Florida.  Among  these  are 
the  averbhoa  carambola,  feijoa,  lo- 
quats,  kumquats,  sapodilla,  sapota,  pa- 
paya, mango,  ponderosa,  king  and 
Temple  oranges,  Duncan  grapefruit, 
Surinam  cherries,  lvchee,  avocado. 
1908 

Sorsby  Jemison,  SAE,  died  early  in 


October.  He  included  Sewanee  in  his 
will.  He  was  vice-president  of  Young 
and  Vann  Supply  Company  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  Among  his  survivors  is 
an  older  brother,  Robert  S.  Jemison, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Class  of  1899. 

1912 
William  H.  Boswell,  DTD,  died  on 
June  30,  1962.     He  is  survived   by  his 
wife,  Helen,  whose  address  is  17-45th 
St.,  Sea  Isle  City,  New  Jersey. 

1913 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 
Stephen  P.  Farish,  SAE,  died  Au- 
gust 30  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  was 
educated  at  SMA  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity and  began  his  career  as  an  oil 
field  worker  in  Texas.  He  then  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Blaffer  and 
Farish,  then  joined  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company  in  1916  and  re- 
mained there  until  1922  except  for  army 
duty  during  World  War  I.  He  later 
formed  his  own  company,  Navarro  Oil 
Company,  and  was  president  until  1945, 
when  he  sold  it.  He  invested  in  Reed 
Roller  Bit  Company  when  it  had  73 
employees  and  an  annual  gross  sales  of 
$882,000  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  retired  board  chairman  and  di- 
rector of  the  2500  employee,  $25  mil- 
lion business.  He  was  a  former  regent 
of  the  University  of  Houston  and  a 
member  of  numerous  area  athletic, 
civic,  and  country  clubs.  He  was  a 
member  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lottie,  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  H.  Coleman  of 
Palm  Beach,  three  grandchildren,  a 
brother,  Robert  D.  Farish,  '17,  and  sis- 
ter, Miss  Rosalie  Farish,  both  of  Hous- 
ton. 

1917 
Emmett  Horne  Baker,  KA,  died  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  October  22.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  SMA  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity, and  received  an  LL.B.  degree 
from  Mercer  University  in  Macon.  He 
was  a  lay  trustee  from  the  diocese  of 
Atlanta  about  twenty  years.  He  was 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  of  Macon  from  1924  un- 
til 1945  when  he  retired  because  of 
eye  trouble.  He  was  a  vestryman  at 
St.  Paul's  Parish  in  Macon.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Martha  Clark,  a 
daughter,  Martha  Clark,  and  son,  the 
Rev.  M.  Clark  Baker,  '55,  KA,  of 
Monteagle.  Mr.  Baker  was  community 
chairman  for  Macon  in  the  Guerry 
campaign  for  $5  million. 

Joseph  R.  Murphy,  DTD,  died  July 
14,  1962.  He  was  the  president  of  Mur- 
phy, Malone  and  Green,  a  wholesale 
hardware  company  in  San  Antonic, 
Texas. 

1921 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

1922 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

1923 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

Robert  H.  Mitchell,  PGD,  has  been 
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named  governor  of  the  Georgia  Dis- 
trict of  Kiwanis  International.  He  is 
a  partner  in  the  certified  public  ac- 
counting firm  of  Mitchell  and  Jackson 
in  Atlanta. 

1924 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

Bruce  Cabot  is  making  his  come- 
back in  pictures  with  "Hatari,"  pro- 
duced by  Howard  Hawkes.  He  made 
his  movie  debut  in  1934  with  "King 
Kong,"  and  later  appeared  in  150  pic- 
tures. He  has  been  in  Italy  in  recent 
years  and  has  another  business,  Bruce 
Cabot  Company,  which  imports  liquor 
into  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Keith  Short,  SAE,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  August  25  at  his  home  in 
Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  was  a  state 
senator  and  was  renominated  without 
opposition  August  2  as  a  senator  from 
Madison  and  Henderson  counties.  He 
was  active  both  in  politics  and  as  a 
practicing  attorney.  Survivors  include 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Rosita  Sheyer  Short, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Lotta  Keith  Short, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sullivan  of 
Chattanooga.  Mr.  Short  had  served 
several  years  as  president  of  the  Class 
of  1924. 

1925 

The  Rev.  Canon  Early  W.  Poindex- 
ter,  PDT,  was  honored  by  the  Diocese 
of  Missouri  recently  with  a  special  en- 
dowment to  St.  Luke's  Library  for  an 
annual  addition  of  books.  Canon  Poin- 
dexter  was  chaplain  of  the  University 
of  the  South  from  1946-48. 
1926 

Elliott  D.  Evins  has  been  traveling 
on  the  continent  and  in  England  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  returned  to  the 
States  this  fall.  He  saw  Martin  Gil- 
lett,  '25,  in  London.  Since  Mr.  Evins' 
retirement  from  the  army  he  has  been 
living  on  the  West  Coast. 
1927 

Col.  Edward  M.  Mize,  KS,  is  the  new 
Sixth  Army  Chaplain  (Hq.,  6th  U.  S. 
Army,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia). 

1928 

Ellis  Arnall,  KA,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Atlanta  Americana  Motor 
Hotel.  He  is  presently  a  senior  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Arnall,  Golden 
and  Gregory,  and  is  also  an  author, 
businessman  and  former  governor  of 
Georgia. 

On  August  4  the  Rev.  John  Turner, 
SAE,  preached  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. He  was  on  vacation  from  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Birmingham, 
taking  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Tommy  Young,  PDT,  is  still  director 
of  Curlee  Clothing  Company  in  May- 
field,  Kentucky. 

1931 

Moultrie  Burns,  SN,  has  donated  a 
three-and-one-half  acre  plot  of  land 
to  the  Kershaw  County  YMCA  in 
Camden,  South  Carolina.  A  swimming 
pool  and  a  large  game  room  building 
have  been  suggested  as  possible  de- 
velopments. 

1932 

Harvey  Templeton,  Jr.,  was  honored 
by  the  Southern  Nurserymen's  Associ- 
ation with  the  Slater  Wight  award,  em- 


blematic of  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  horticulture  industry  in  the  past 
year.  He  was  cited  for  his  work  in 
the  field  of  plant  propagation,  and  cred- 
ited with  the  development  of  the  "in- 
termittent mist"  technique  of  plant  pol- 
lination. 

1933 

Harry  Graham  sent  best  wishes  from 
his  travels  this  summer.  His  card  was 
from  Norway  and  he  said  "on  to  Swe- 
den." Harry  is  secretary  of  Bankers' 
Life  of  Des  Moines  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  alumni  in  that  area  inter- 
ested in  Sewanee  activity. 
1935 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Gibboney  is 
pastor  of  the  Reid  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  He 
is  editor  and  writer  for  several  church 
journals  and  books.  Dr.  Gibboney  is 
married  to  the  former  Helen  Maddex 
of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  they 
have  two  daughters. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Lea,  PGD,  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, is  an  associate  editor  of  The  Liv- 
ing Church.  He  and  his  wife  have  two 
children. 

The  Rev.  Julius  A.  Pratt,  PGD,  and 
his  wife  have  moved  to  Knoxville, 
where  he  has  joined  the  staff  of  St. 
John's  Church.  Their  son,  Sandy,  will 
return  home  from  army  duty  in  Ger- 
many soon  and  plans  to  attend  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 

Victoria  Felicia  Thorogood,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edward  Thoro- 
good, PGD,  was  married  on  August  25 
to  Howard  Malcolm  Owen,  III,  at  Ail 
Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
The  wedding  united  two  Sewanee  fac- 
ulty families — economics  and  biology. 
The  couple  will  be  in  Aix-en  Provence, 
France,  this  year  for  their  college  ju- 
nior years. 

1936 

Col.  Edmund  Kirby-Smith,  SAE,  is 
offering  for  sale  one  sternwheeler, 
"The    Mississippi."     The   aged   steamer 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Pearson,  '36,  heads  Ten- 
nessee dental  society. 


has  been  berthed  at  Memphis  since  be- 
ing replaced  in  1961  by  a  diesel-pow- 
ered  boat.  Kirby-Smith  heads  the 
Army  engineer  corps  district  there. 

1937 
The  Rev.  Hunter  Wyatt-Brown, 
PDT,  is  headmaster  of  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  school  at  Boca  Raton,  Flori- 
da. The  new  school  got  off  to  a  gala 
start  when  a  crowd  of  close  to  a  thou- 
sand thronged  the  new  campus  for  a 
weekend  of  business,  buffet  luncheons 
and  dinners  and  the  solemn  ceremonies 
of  dedication  for  a  laboratory  of  learn- 
ing. The  space-age  school  which  had 
only  one  building  last  spring  has  nine- 
teen now — plus  four  lakes,  tennis  courts, 
a  swimming  pool  and  a  chapel  em- 
bodied in  an  authentic  Seminole  In- 
dian chickee,  with  a  Seminole  nativity 
scene  painted  on  the  altar. 

1938 
Gant  Gaither,  Jr.,  PGD,  is  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  where  Paramount  is 
going  to  produce  his  play  entitled  "The 
Girl  in  the  Blue  Suit."  It  is  a  roman- 
tic comedy  set  in  the  United  Nations 
offices  in  New  York  and  will  star  Deb- 
bie Reynolds.  He  has  a  book  sche- 
duled for  publication  next  year  by 
Obolensky.  Address:  1527  Sunset  Plaza 
Drive,  Hollywood  46,  California. 

1939 
Alex  Guerry,  Jr.,  SAE,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Interstate 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
He  is  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Medicine  Co.  and  a  Tennessee  trustee 
of  Sewanee. 

1940 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

1941 

Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Corry,  SAE,  and 
his  wife,  Virginia  Clower,  with  their 
three  children,  Candy,  sixteen,  Nell, 
eleven,  and  Constance,  seven,  are  liv- 
ing in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  on  for- 
ty acres  of  land.  Dick  will  continue  to 
do  social  work  in  an  agency  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  Dr.  Virginia 
will  be  assistant  professor  in  psychia- 
try in  the  medical  school  and  clinical 
director  of  the  University  Hospital 
Child   Guidance  Clinic  at  Duke. 

Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Cotter,  DTD.  is 
the  head  of  the  Clemson  air  science 
department.  He  joined  the  ROTC  stafi- 
there  in  1959.  He  and  his  wife  live  at 
238  Riggs  Drive  with  their  children, 
Danny,  ten,  Kathleen,  five,  and  Mark, 
a  year  old. 

Thomas  S.  Jordan  died  August  6, 
1962.  His  home  was  Springland  in 
Charles  Town,  West  Virginia.  The  only 
interruption  in  his  career  of  farming 
and  insurance  was  his  duty  as  a  ser- 
geant in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World 
War  II. 

1942 
Class  Reunion — June  12-15,  1963 

The  Rev.  Keith  Bardin,  KA,  became 
associate  rector  of  All  Saints',  Austin, 
Texas.  He  will  also  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Lt.  Col.  Ephraim  Kirby-Smith.  ATO, 
writes  from  Camp  Pendleton,  Califor- 
nia,  that  he  is  commanding  officer   of 
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the  1st  battalion,  2nd  Infantry  training 
regiment.  Their  mission  is  to  give 
combat  infantry  training  to  all  Marine 
recruits  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
About  15,000  men  go  through  the 
course  each  year.  His  address  is  Task 
Force  79,  3rd  Marines,  c/o  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

C.  Caldwell  Marks,  SAE,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Owen-Richards 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  also  the  Bearings  and 
Transmission  Supply  Co.,  Mobile,  and 
the  Bearings  and  Transmissions  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Pensacola. 

1943 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

Chaplain  (Major)  William  Armis- 
tead  Boardman,  ATO,  delivered  per- 
sonally 2500  pounds  of  used  clothing  to 
a  Protestant  children's  institution  in 
Madrid.  This  was  the  project  of  the 
Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base  in 
Oklahoma.  Chaplain  Boardman  was 
formerly  stationed  in  Spain  and  knew 
of  the  pressing  need  of  the  institution. 

Thomas  B.  Walker.  Jr.,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  Equitable  Securities  Corpora- 
tion in  Dallas.  He  received  his  B.A.  in 
1947  from  Vanderbilt  University.  He 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Marie,  have  two 
sons,  Thomas,  III,  and  John  Newton, 
six  and  four  years  of  age. 
1944 

Mack  Harris  Scott,  DTD,  is  the  ad- 
ministrative  assistant   to   the   principal 
and     teaches     mathematics     at     Webb 
School  in  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee. 
1947 

Peter  O'Donnell,  PDT,  recently 
moved  into  the  top  job  of  the  Republi- 
can party  of  Texas.  He  won  the  chair- 
manship by  acclamation. 

John  S.  Pitts,  DTD,  of  Memphis, 
representative  of  State  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Indiana,  is  listed  in  the 
1962  roster  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table  of  the  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters. 

1948 

Charles  V.  Flowers,  PGD,  has  been 
working  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
three  years. 

Dr.  Hiram  G.  Haynie,  Jr.,  KS,  con- 
tinues as  the  psychiatrist  for  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Service  at  Tulane,  also 
teaching  in  the  medical  school,  and 
keeping  up  his  private  psychiatric 
practice.  He  and  his  wife  now  have 
five  daughters. 

1949 

Joe  Foster  Atkins,  Jr.,  DTD,  is  co- 
partner in  Atkins  and  Tilmon,  a  law 
firm. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Gregorie,  Jr.,  KA, 
brings  us  up  to  date  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  completed  medical  school 
at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, internship  at  Roper  Hospital  in 
Charleston,  five  years'  surgical  resi- 
dency in  general  and  thoracic  surgery 
at  the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  two-year  tour  of  duty  in 
the  USAF  spent  at  Shaftesbury,  Eng- 
land. Since  completing  residency  in 
1961,  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  the  Medical  College  of  South 


Carolina  on  the  full-time  staff.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jane  Ward  of  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina,  have  five  children, 
Harry  III,  Brien  Anderson,  Etta 
Vaughn,  Jane  Ward,  and  Ann  Eliza- 
beth La  Roche. 

Jack  L.  Stephenson,  SAE,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Savannah 
Claims  Association.  He  is  branch 
manager  for  Crawford  and  Company, 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected  for 
thirteen  years.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Civitan  Club  and  vice-president  of  the 
SAE  Alumni  Association  of  Savannah. 
He  is  a  candidate  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Savannah  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  the  traffic  and  safety  committee  in 
the  past.  He  and  his  wi'e,  Winifred 
H,  have  four  children,  Winifred,  age 
six,  Hugh,  age  four  and  one-half, 
Amelia,  age  two  and  Elizabeth,  age 
one. 


Jack  L.  Stephenson,  SAE 

1950 

Smith  Hempstone,  PGD,  author  of 
the  monumental  Africa — Angry  Young 
Giant  (See  Sewanee  News,  November, 
1961),  has  just  had  published  a  new 
book  which  casts  a  much-needed  light 
on  this  troubled  section  of  the  globe. 
Rebels,  Mercenaries,  and  Dividends — 
The  Katanga  Story  comes  from  the 
same  publishing  house  as  the  earlier 
work,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  New  York, 
and  sells  for  $4.95.  Hempstone,  who 
is  African  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  lives  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Thomas  A.  Lear,  DTD,  is  a  student 
at  the  graduate  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  Ohio,  taking  graduate 
work  in  polymer  chemistry.  He  travels 
170  miles  round  trip  to  evening  classes 
and  is  now  in  his  second  year  there. 
1951 

When  a  movie  scheduled  by  church- 
women  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  had 
not  arrived  fifteen  minutes  before  pro- 
gram time,   the   Rev.  John  Bare,   '51, 


was  asked  to  fill  in.  Undaunted,  he 
ferreted  out  of  his  file  the  two  folders 
Questions  and  Answers  about  Sewa- 
nee and  Vision  of  Greatness.  He  drafted 
his  outline,  rose,  spoke,  and  made  a 
hit!  Moral:  keep  your  powder  dry  and 
your  Sewanee  propaganda  handy. 

Stanley  T.  Eddison  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  was  appointed  head  libra- 
rian of  the  new  Greenburgh  Public 
Library  in  Greenburgh,  New  York.  He 
has  been  chief  librarian  of  the  South 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  Public  Library, 
has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  Public  Library  and 
has  taught  world  history  and  Ameri- 
can history  at  Catskill  High  School  in 
Catskill,  New  York.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  have  a  daughter,  Sarah. 

William  D.  Haggard,  III,  SAE,  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  fifth  annual  Pebble 
Beach  three-day  equestrian  meet.  The 
event  was  held  to  select  a  team  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  Pan- 
American  Games  i  n  Brazil  next 
March. 

The  Rev.  Marion  J.  Hatchett  has 
just  completed  a  handbook  on  music 
entitled  Church  Music  for  the  Church 
Year.  He  is  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn  Carter,  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Louise. 

Rainsford  Dudney  Lynch  and  her 
husband,  Arthur  J.,  have  a  son,  Fran- 
cis Woods  Lynch,  born  September  13. 
Their  new  address  is  520  Benvenue 
Avenue,  Los  Altos,  California. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Inglesby  Penick  is 
the  new  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
ox  Washington,  North  Carolina.  He  is 
married  to  Nancy  Catherine  Steele  and 
they  have  three  children,  Charles,  Jr., 
age  twelve,  Michael,  age  eight,  and 
Nancy,  age  three.  He  has  returned  to 
the  board  of  trustees  representing  the 
diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

John  Newton  Wall,  Jr.,  PDT,  was 
pictured  in  the   "Fall  Fashions  of  At- 
lanta" feature  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion on  September  28. 
1952 

Clifford  V.  Anderson  visited  Sewa- 
nee in  October  while  home  in  Win- 
chester. He  is  working  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Barrel  Division  of  Greif  Bro- 
thers Cooperage  Corporation  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  district.  His 
hobby  is  growing  camellias  and  roses, 
with  which  he  wins  many  awards.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Cynthia  Sum- 
merrow  of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina, 
and  they  have  one  son,  Clifford  Sum- 
merrow,  age  four.  His  address  is  4050 
Alameda,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

The  Reverend  Lewis  Hodgkins  sent 
his  news  from  All  Saints'  Church  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  In  April,  Anchor- 
age was  host  to  the  first  Lay-Clergy 
Convocation  of  the  Missionary  District 
of  Alaska. 

Capt.  John  R.  McGrory,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  McGrory  announce  the  birth  of 
their  fourth  child,  Lisa  Locke,  on  Au- 
gust 7  in  Kenitra,  Morocco.  Their  other 
children  are  Richard,  age  four,  Laura, 
age  two,  and  Ryan,  age  one.  Chaplain 
McGrory  was  curate  at  Grace  Church, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  prior  to  his  en- 
trance   into    service.     He    is   now   as- 
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signed  as  Protestant  Chaplain  at  Sidi 
Slimane  Air  Base,  Morocco. 

The  Rev.  Albert  N.  Minor,  SAE,  and 
Mrs.  Minor,  of  St.  Alban's  Chapel  and 
student  center,  Johnson  City,  Tennes- 
see, announce  the  birth  of  their  fourtii 
child  and  second  son,  David  Tuthill,  on 
September  6. 

William  H.  Truesdell,  KS,  took  his 
perpetual  vows  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Jesuits),  on  August  15  at  Milford 
Novitiate,  Milford,  Ohio.  He  will  con- 
tinue his  studies  for  the  priesthood  at 
Milford  College. 

1953 

The  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  M. 
Gray,  Jr.,  and  The  Rev.  Wofford  K. 
Smith,  '58,  respectively  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  chaplain  to  Epis- 
copal students  in  Oxford,  Mississippi, 
to  halt  rioting  students  there  have 
been  widely  commended. 

Dr.  Richard  Gerald  Johnson,  Jr., 
PGD,  is  co-director  of  the  mass  polio 
immunization  project  in  Beaumont, 
Texas.  The  plan  is  to  immunize  the 
300,000  residents  of  the  county  in  a 
one-day  program.  The  activities  of  vol- 
unteer physicians,  nurses  and  laymen 
at  some  fifty  feeder  stations  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  effort. 

Caywood  Gunby,  ATO,  lives  in  Lake 
Helen,  Florida,  where  he  is  the  Mayor 
for  his  second  term. 

The  Rev.  Floyd  C.  Medford  is  rector 
of  St.  Michael's  in  Coolidge,  Arizona. 
He  has  been  the  Episcopal  Chaplain  for 
the  Associated  Colleges  in  Claremont, 
California. 

A  story  by  E.  Lucas  Myers,  ATO, 
was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Best 
American  Short  Stories,  1962,  edited 
by  Martha  Foley  and  David  Burnett 
and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  The  story,  "The  Vindication 
of  Dr.  Nestor,"  first  appeared  in  the 
spring  1961  issue  of  the  Sewanee  Re- 
view. 

Lucas  and  Cynthia  Myers  are  also 
credited  this  year  with  a  new  daugh- 
ter, Meredith  Stirling,  born  in  Sewa- 
nee on  September  12  and  baptized  on 
September  27  by  Dr.  James  Brettmann 
at  St.  Luke's  Chapel  in  Sewanee.  Lu- 
cas is  now  in  Cyprus  with  the  CARE 
relief  organization,  driving  from  vil- 
lage to  village  with  an  interpreter  and 
two  trunks  of  food,  distributing  to  the 
schools  for  the  lunch  program.  Last 
year  he  was  on  the   Sewanee  English 


staff  during  Dr.  Monroe  K.  Spears' 
leave  at  Swarthmore.  The  author  is 
the  seventh  child  of  Mrs.  George  B- 
Myers  of  Sewanee  and  the  late  Dr. 
Myers. 

The  Rev.  Philip  P.  Werlein  and  Mrs. 
Werlein  became  permanent  residents 
of  Sewanee  in  July  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  rectorship  of  St.  James* 
Church,  Baton  Rouge.  In  late  August 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Rich- 
ardson, and  grandson,  Paul,  age  five, 
were  killed  in  a  traffic  accident  in  Ev- 
ergreen, Alabama  en  route  to  Sewanee. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  and  Kath- 
leen, age  eight,  were  hospitalized  and 
Stephen,  age  three,  received  a  fractured 
skull  and  remained  unconscious  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Werlein  is  helping  at 
his  son-in-law's  church,  St.  Timothy';:, 
Atlanta,  until  he  can  resume  his  post. 
Mr.  Werlein's  son,  Halsey,  '58,  ATO, 
received  his  MA.  degree  from  Colum- 
bia last  January,  and  is  stationed  in 
Germany  with  the  army. 

Homer  W.  Whitman,  Jr.,  ATO,  was 
pictured  in  the  "Fall  Fashions  of  At- 
lanta" feature  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution on  September  28.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta. 
1954 

John  W.  Barclay,  KS,  is  teaching 
Latin  and  advanced  English  at  the  For- 
est Hill  High  School  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  He  received  his  BA. 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and  ha-j 
made  progress  toward  a  master's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville.  He  visited  the  campus  in 
August  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  make  up-to-date  recommendations 
to  some  of  his  better  students. 

Robert  H.  Bradford,  ATO,  is  manag- 
ing a  general  insurance  agency  in 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  S.  Criddle,  Jr.,  ATO,  is  with 
General  Electric  in  the  digital  com- 
puter division  in  Cincinnati.  He  has  a 
son,  Ed. 

Blount  Grant,  PDT,  was  ordained  a 
deacon  June  30  in  the  newly  com- 
pleted Cathedral  of  St.  Philip  in  At- 
lanta. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Kemp,  KS,  writes 
that  he  and  his  wi'e  were  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  in  August.  They  had  tea 
with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham  (official 
representative  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),     and     Father     Blackburn 


from  England    (brother  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  Jamaica) . 

Robert  Joseph  Lipscomb,  KA,  is  a 
systems  engineer  with  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  in  Jack- 
son, Mississippi.  He  received  his  B.S 
degree  from  Bowling  Green  University 
in  1954  and  married  Elizabeth  Carter 
of  Memphis  in  October  of  that  same 
year.  Their  son,  Robert  Carter,  was 
born  April  4,  1961. 

The  Rev.  Joel  W.  Pugh,  II,  KS,  has 
been  appointed  chaplain  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  England.  He  is  the 
first  American  to  receive  such  an  ap- 
pointment, it  is  believed. 

John  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  BTP,  is  dean  cf 
the  faculty  of  Chatham  Hall  in  Chat- 
ham, Virginia.    He  and  his  wife,  Win- 
ston Case,  have  two  small  children. 
1955 

Capt.  James  Gordon  Creveling,  Jr., 
USAF,  and  his  wi  e,  Jame  Koehler,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Jane 
Koehler — -"Kelly" — on  September  11  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Dr.  Creveling  is 
stationed  at  Barksdale  AFB. 

Capt.  Walter  Dewey  Edwards,  Jr..  is 
a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  with 
an  air  training  command.  He  and  hi  5 
Wife,  Barbara  Elizabeth  Moody,  have 
Ihree  children,  Walter  David,  Carol 
Ann  and  Mark  Stephen. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Feu- 
pis  and  daughters  Catherine  and  Mar- 
garet, have  sailed  for  Great  Britain 
where  Mr.  Ferris  will  be  exchange  rec- 
(or  at  South  End-On-Sea  in  Essex, 
England,  for  a  year. 

Bishop  John  Jostph  Meakin  Hartf, 
who  received  a  Sewanee  honorary  de- 
gree while  suffragan  bishop  of  Dallas 
has  been  installed  as  bishop  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Harold  Knight,  SAE,  has  a  new 
daughter,  born  September  21.  His  ad- 
dress is  5608  Santa  Monica,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Walkley,  formerly 
vicar  of  St.  Mary-Magdalene  Church 
in  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  tour  of  duty  as  the 
vicar  of  St.  Timothy's  Church  in  Tana- 
cross,  Alaska,  and  has  accepted  a  call 
to  St.  Timothy's  Church,  Demopolis. 
Alabama. 

James  Thomas  Wiiliams,  III,  SAE. 
was  married  on  September  15  to  Agnes 
Searight  Donelson  at  Cleveland  Hall 
Farm,  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee,  the 
home  of  the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs. 


Sewanee  has  made  another  "top  ten  colleges" 
list  (universities  are  in  another  grouping),  this 
one  compiled  by  Paul  H.  Davis,  former  vice 
president  of  development  at  Columbia  University 
and  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Idaho.*  Mr. 
Davis  also  notes  a  number  of  upcomers  who 
might  displace  us  or  others  of  the  present  cream, 
so  this  rating  is  no  invitation  to  sit  back.     Davis' 


listing  as  top  now:  Amherst,  Carleton,  Grinnell, 
Haverford,  Oberlin,  Pomona,  Reed,  Sewanee, 
Swarthmore  and  Wesleyan  (Connecticut).  His 
challengers  for  1970:  Bowdoin,  Colby,  Colo- 
rado, Davidson,  DePauw,  Earlham,  Fresno  State, 
Knox,  San  Francisco  State,  and  Occidental. 


*The   study  appears   in   a   recent   issue  of   the  journal   of 
Higher    Education. 
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John  Donelson.  Mr.  Williams  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press. 

1956 

Dr.  James  Elmer  Butler,  III,  PDT,  is 
an  intern  at  Hermann  Hospital  in 
Houston,  Texas.  He  is  married  to  Ju- 
lia Bess  Smith  and  they  have  one  child, 
Julie  Claire,  born  June  9,  1961. 

The  Rev.  Albert  H.  Hatch,  SN,  is  as- 
sistant rector  of  St.  James'  Church  in 
Marietta,  Georgia.  He  is  married  to 
Margaret  Griffis  of  Augusta,  and  they 
have  four  children,  David,  seven,  Peg- 
gy, six,  Jim,  three,  and  Jack,  four 
months.  He  was  serving  as  vicar  of 
St.  Francis'  Church,  Menomonee  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

Milton  Parker,  III,  resigned  from  his 
job  in  West  Virginia  last  winter.  He 
spent  several  months  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing a  seminar  in  eighteenth-century 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  spent  a  short  time  in  Ireland 
and  traveled  to  parts  of  Wales,  but 
spent  most  of  his  trip  in  England.  He 
is  now  employed  as  an  interior  de- 
signer with  Maxwell  Brothers  Furni- 
ture in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

William  M.  Phillips,  PDT,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions manager  of  the  Connors  Steel  Di- 
vision, H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  Inc.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  of  both  the  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  Birmingham 
plants  of  Connors. 

William  Haigh  Porter,  SAE,  was 
married  on  September  1  to  Peggy  Jane 
McGill  at  Mountain  Creek  Baptist 
Church  in  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 
He  will  attend  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School. 

Carroll  Savage,  SN,  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  last  year. 

James  S.  Taylor,  Jr.,  SN,  has  the 
unusual  distinction  of  having  finished 
his  law  degree,  of  having  succeeded  in 
the  construction  business,  and  in  hav- 
ing a  real  estate  practice,  all  in  the 
space  oi  less  than  a  decade.  His  ad- 
dress is  5727  Kirby  Drive,  Houston  5, 
Texas. 

1957 

Richard  Elliott  Adams,  Jr.,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Tulsa  in 
1957  with  a  B.A.  in  French.  Since  then 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  Cities 
Service  Petroleum  Company.  In  1959 
he  married  Mary  Louise  Hanks  of  Tul- 
sa and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mari- 
lyn, two  and  one-half  years.  His  ad- 
dress is  3229  N.W.  34th  Street,  Okla- 
homa City  12,  Oklahoma. 


1st  Lt.  Kenneth  L.  Barrett,  Jr., 
USAF,  PGD,  writes  that  he  has  been 
trans  "erred  to  Schilling  Air  Force  Base 
in  Salina,  Kansas,  from  his  former  base 
at  Riverside,  California.  While  on 
temporary  duty  in  Alaska  he  sent  a 
newspaper  writeup  from  an  Anchor- 
age paper  on  the  Sewanee  "Varsity 
Scholars"  on  the  College  Bowl. 

David  Clapham  Perry,  ATO,  was 
married  on  August  10  to  Patricia  Anne 
Thompson  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
They  are  making  their  home  at  667 
Oak  Street,   Lake  Bluff,  Illinois. 

W.  Stephen  Turner,  DTD,  is  at  Se- 
wart  Air  Force  Base  with  the  62nd 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron  as  administra- 
tive officer.  He  received  his  M.A.  in 
1958  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1960  at  Emory, 
then  entered  the  air  force  as  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

1958 

The  Rev.  William  Sims  Brettmann, 
ATO,  was  ordained  deacon  in  August 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  C.  J.  Carpenter,  bishop  ol 
Alabama  and  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  He  was  presented 
for  ordination  by  his  father,  The  Rev. 
James  W.  Brettmann,  '35,  PGD,  head 
of  the  department  of  religion  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  and  assistant  chaplain. 

The  Rev.  C.  Phillip  Craig,  KS,  and 
wife,  Nancy,  announce  the  birth  of 
Kathryn  Allison,  on  September  24. 
Their  address  is  609  Butler  Drive,  Gar- 
ner, North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Ellis  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  and  sixteen-year-old  Graham 
and  fourteen-year-old  Jane  have  taken 
up  residence  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  Mr.  Ellis  is  associate  lector  of 
St.  George's  Church. 

A  book  by  Tupper  Saussy,  KA,  The 
Squalitician,  is  available  in  a  limited 
quantity  in  the  Nashville  area.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author  with  fanciful  line 
drawings  and  experimental  in  typogra- 
phy, it  is  "bitter  satire"  according  to 
Saussy,  "and  extremely  idealistic,  in- 
tended to  mean  whatever  the  reader 
wants  it  to  mean — on  corruption  in 
government."  He  is  creative  director 
for  McDonald  and  Associates,  adver- 
tising agency  in  Nashville. 

Henry  Floyd  Sherrod,  Jr.,  KA,  was 
married  on  August  18  to  Alice  Jacque- 
line Hovater  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Dothan,  Alabama. 

Lt.  Michael  B.  Veal,  PGD,  writes 
that  he  and  his  wife  have  been  in  Fort 
Worth,   since  he  first  entered  the  air 


force  in  1959.  His  address  is  5436  Odom 
Avenue,  Ft.  Worth  14,  Texas. 

1959 
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James  Dilday  Abernathy,  SAE,  is 
sales  representative  for  Southern  Lami- 
nating Company  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see. He  was  married  on  June  3,  1961, 
to  Theresa  Warner  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Richard  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  is  manager 
of  the  Seven-Up — Dr.  Pepper  Bottling 
Plant  in  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Martin  Ralph  Mitchell, 
KS,  was  married  to  Margaret  Ann 
Newton  on  August  11.  They  are  re- 
siding in  San  Francisco,  where  he  is 
stationed  with  the  navy. 

The  Rev.  C.  Brinkley  Morton  is  rec- 
tor of  Grace-St.  Luke's  Church  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  his  associate 
is  The  Rev.  John  Paul  Jones,  '53. 

Stewart  Odend'hal,  PDT,  is  a  sales 
representative  of  the  Burroughs  Well- 
come Co.  His  address  is  1119-1/4  Ha- 
cienda Place,  Los  Angeles  46,  Califor- 
nia. 

1960 
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John  C.  Bomar,  DTD,  is  new  on  the 
faculty  of  Webb  School  in  Bell  Buckle, 
Tennessee,  this  year. 

A  large  gift  has  been  made  to  the 
Library  memorial  book  fund  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Craig,  Jr.,  '30,  DTD,  in  memory 
of  his  son,  William  B.  Craig,  III,  DTD. 
Bill  Craig  was  killed  in  a  traffic  col- 
lision last  March. 

Lt.  Michael  De  Marko,  SAE,  has 
been  visiting  his  parents  in  Per.sacola, 
Florida,  berore  reporting  for  his  new 
Marine  Corps  assignment  in  Okinawa. 
For  the  last  year  he  has  been  on  the 
East  Coast  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Estill  announces 
an  energetic  addition  to  his  family  as 
of  July  30— girl,  Elizabeth  Rodes. 

Paul  D.  Goddard,  BTP,  is  a  student 
at  General  Theological  Seminary. 

Robert  M.  Lonc,  KS,  is  a  new  in- 
structor in  the  Junior  School  of  Dar- 
lington in  Rome,  Georgia. 

Henry  I.  Louttit,  ATO,  was  married 
on  June  14  to  Jayne  Northway.  He  is 
a  student  at  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Alexandria. 

W.  Courtland  MacFarlane  has  a  new 
address:  Skylark  Apartments,  7700 
Bloomington  Avenue  South,  Minne- 
apolis 23,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  re- 
leased from  army  life  and  the  Army 


National  publicity  in  November  has  been  right 
heady.  An  article  in  the  November  Holiday 
Magazine,  "A  Fresh  Look  at  Tennessee,"  by 
Bern  Keating,  includes  an  amiable  glance  at 
Sewanee.  Time  Magazine  of  November  9  says 
pleasing   things    about   our   Greek   Athletic    pro- 


gram (see  p.  25).  When  he  saw  the  Time  piece 
Lynn  Poole,  director  of  public  relations  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  phoned  to  get  further 
information  for  his  book  for  young  people  on, 
the  Olympics.  He  plans  to  tear  down  the  last 
chapter  to  include  the  Sewanee  innovation. 
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Security  Agency  in  Germany  to  be- 
come a  civilian  again. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Frederic  A.  McNeil,  Jr., 
ATO,  is  stationed  on  board  the  USS 
HARTLEY  (DE-1029),  based  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  His  primary  mis- 
sion is  the  escort  of  convoys,  protect- 
ing them  from  submarines.  His  ad- 
dress is:  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Watts  L.  Miller  is  presently  em- 
ployed at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  in 
New  York  City  as  release-planning 
coordinator  for  MGM- Verve  Records. 
His  address  is  8  East  74th  Street,  Apt. 
1-A,  N.  Y.  21. 

William  Quarterman,  PGD,  received 
his  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  June  8.  He  is  fulfilling  his  military 
service  obligation  now. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  Kane,  Jr.,  KA,  is  be- 
ing reassigned  to  a  combat  ready  unit 
of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope at  RAF  Station,  Lakenheath,  Eng- 
land. He  is  married  to  Linda  Prest- 
wood  of  Fort  Payne,  Alabama. 

Pvt.  David  Rarity,  ATO,  is  attached 
to  a  missile  unit  located  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Seoul,  Korea.  He  trav- 
eled across  the  United  States,  and  over 
the  Pacific  with  stops  at  Hawaii,  Wake 
Island  and  Japan  to  his  new  post. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Brice  Richardson,  USN, 
PDT,  is  stationed  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  C.  Robertson  has 
been  assigned  as  vicar  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Brushton,  and  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Fort  Covington,  New  York. 
He  and  his  wire,  Mary  Milford  Griffiths 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  have  two 
children,  Francis  Jeffrey,  age  five  and 
one-half,  and  Delva  Marie,  age  two 
and  one-half. 

The  Rev.  Carl  Russell  Sayers  is  co- 
author o*  a  new  book,  Tithing  and  the 
Church's  Mission,  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1962,  by  The  Morehouse-Bar- 
low  Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Say- 
ers is  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  new  pa- 
rochial mission  of  Christ  Church  Cran- 
brook,  in  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

Dennis  P.  Thompson,  SAE,  was  mar- 
ried on  August  25  to  Geraldine  Harris 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  is  a  Root- 
Tilden  Scholar  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Williamson,  PDT, 
and  Mrs.  Williamson  of  St.  Columba's 
Church,  Bristol,  Tennessee,  announce 
the  birth  of  twins,  John  and  Michael, 
their  second  and  third  sons,  on  August 
20. 

1961 
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Mark  N.  Friedrich  has  been  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force  upon  graduation  from  Offi- 
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Mark  N.  Friedrich,  '61 

cer  Training  School  at  Tinker  AFB. 
Oklahoma.  He  is  being  reassigned  to 
Malmstrom  AFB,  Montana,  following  a 
weapons  controller  course  at  Keesler 
AFB,  Mississippi. 

The  Rev.  John  Ernest  Gilchrist  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Mich- 
ael's Church  in  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  he  is  assistant  rector.  He 
and  his  wife,  Barbara  Alice  Blank, 
have  one  child,  John,  Jr. 

Harrison  L.  Holmes  is  a  student  at 
Delta  State  College  in  Cleveland,  Mis- 
sissippi, taking  post-graduate  courses 
in  education  and  English. 

James  Hutter,  DTD,  is  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  department  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Thomas  Kandul,  Jr.,  ATO,  and  his 
wife  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Thomas  Stanley,  III,  born  July 
9,  1962.  Tom  is  a  second  year  student 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in 
Augusta. 

The  Rev.  Larry  Lossing  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Laura  Anne,  born  August  9. 

Duncan  McArthur,  PDT,  is  in  Nava! 
OCS  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rouffy,  Jr., 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
Christ  Church,  Macon,  last  July.  He  is 
serving  as  assistant  there. 

Chester  Highbee  Taylor,  III,  PGD, 
was  married  to  Martha  Cushing  at  the 
home  of  United  States  Ambassador  C. 
Allen   Stewart  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Golle  Cushing  of  Cara- 
cas. The  couple  wll  live  in  Austin, 
where  the  groom  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  law  school. 

Larry  Varnell,  ATO,  returned  home 
in  September  after  studying  for  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Bristol,  England, 
on  a  Fulbright  scholarship.  He  is  now 
doing  graduate  study  at  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Pasadena. 

1962 
Class  Reunion— June  12-15,  1963 

Robert  E.  Brooke,  DTD,  is  the  en- 
tire German  Department  at  Middlesex 
School  in  Concord,  Mass.  He  assures 
Professor  Fritz  Whitesell  that  his  stu- 
dents are  being  indoctrinated  i  n 
Whitesell's  First  Law  (Never  say  die — 
in  German  it's  always  pronounced 
"dee") . 

Frederick  A.  Fletcher,  DTD,  is 
teaching  at  Lenox  School,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts.  He  reports  that  one  of 
his  most  challenging  problems  is  in- 
structing three  youngsters  from  the 
Congo  who  are  quite  deficient  in  Eng- 
lish. He  plans  to  continue  in  teach- 
ing, either  at  the  prep  school  or  col- 
lege level,  and  will  go  on  with  his 
graduate  work  next  year. 

Arthur  Godfrey  Fort,  II,  was  mar- 
ried on  April  28  to  Mary  S.  Brown. 
Their  home  address  is  914  Belvoir  Ave- 
nue, Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Frank  Kinnett,  KA.  has  joined  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve's  "w  -ek-end  war- 
rior" program  He  will  have  six 
months'  schooling  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, then  one  week-end  a  month 
and  take  a  fourteen-day  active  du;y 
period  each  summer  as  a  flight  crew- 
man on  a  Lockheed  P2V  aircraft  at- 
tached to  a  Reserve  Anti-Submarine 
Patrol  squadron. 

Silas  Emmett  Lucas,  Jr.,  PKA,  was 
ordained  to  the  diaconate  at  St.  An- 
drew's Church  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, on  June  29. 

Thomas  C.  Tierney,  PDT,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Trimble,  Jr.,  PDT,  are  in  Na- 
val OCS  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
1963 

Charles  Maillot  Martin,  PGD,  was 
married  on  August  16  to  Joan  Bower 
at  University  Park  Methodist  Church 
in  Dallas. 

James  Michael  Studeman,  ATO,  was 
married  to  Susan  Lorraine  Schlernit- 
zauer  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
Cocoa,  Florida.  After  a  wedding  trip  to 
Jamaica  they  will  both  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

1964 

William  Franklin  Daniels,  BTP. 
and  Lindsay  Thomas  were  married  in 
August.  Lindsay  is  the  daughter  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thomas  of  So- 
wanee  Military  Academy. 


A  fifteen-minute  tape,  ready  for  radio  use,  of 
the  University  Choir  and  other  choral  groups 
singing  unusual  Christmas  music  is  available  free 
on  request  again  this  year.    Last  year  forty-eight 


stations,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  ran  the 
program.  Alumni  and  friends  might  want  to 
alert  their  favorite  stations. 


November  1962 
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Under  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry's  vice- 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  the 
South  (1938-1948)  Sewanee  left  the 
Southeastern  Conference,  closed  out  its 
"big  time"  sports  career  and  began  the 
build-up  of  a  program  designed  to  pull 
every  possible  student  into  active  ath- 
letic participation.  By  1946  the  strictly 
amateur  program  was  fully  operative 
under  Gordon  M.  Clark. 
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This  fall  the  College  Athletic  Conference — the 
CAC — was  born.  Its  five  members  are  eminently 
respectable.  They  foster  participation  in  sports 
"solely  because  of  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of 
the  game."  Centre,  Southwestern,  Sewanee, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Washington  University 
of  St.  Louis  are  rearranging  schedules  to  allow 
five-way  competition  in  football,  basketball,  golf, 
tennis,  track,  and  baseball.  Already  leading  papers 
are  listing  weekly  conference  standings.  Dr. 
Edward  McCrady  is  first  president  of  the  con- 
ference and  Athletic  Director  Walter  Bryant  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  bouncing  baby.  The 
conference  trophy  is  a  300-pound  bell  donated  by 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 


